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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

IN THIS, the third of our Extras devoted to Lincoln, are three 
of the rarest items relating to him — ^the Indianapolis Court 
resolutions, the Woods sennon, and the Bailey Greek Oration. 

Of the latter the author says, in a recent letter to the Editor: 
"I should like to point out that the speech (which is imaginary) 
was written in Greek with the special object of illustrating the style 
of Thucydides in his speeches * * * I have attempted nothing 
but to make a faithful translation, and fear you will not recognize 
Lincoln's particular style! It can only be judged in the Greek." 

VPe are sure our readers will find this a very interesting article. 

It mij^t be thought strange to call a public document "scarce" 
— yet as a matter of fact the celebrated Address to the special ses- 
sion of Congress — 1861 — ^is fairly entitled to that adjective. In 
it appears the celebrated phrase "sugar-coated," which occasioned 
Seward's famous adverse criticism and Mr. Lincoln's equally 
famous reply to his objection. 

The various speeches by Englishmen of note, as well as Emer- 
son's Address, have not been reprinted before; General Hamlin's 
account of the assassination appeared only in a volume of Loyal 
Legion papers, — ^which are unknown to the general public — and 
Mr. Malet's brief account of his interview in 1862 reports a state- 
ment by the President about his nomination which we have not 
seen reported by any other writer. 
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JAN 13 1914'") 

THE PRESIDENT'S SPECIAL SESSION MESSAGE 

July 4. 1801. 

Fellota Citiuns of The Senate and House of Representatives; 

Having been convened on an extraordinary occasion^ as author- 
ized by law, your attention is not called to any ordinary subject of 
legislation. 

At the begimiiug of the present Presidential term, four months 
ago, the functions of the Federal Government were found to be 
generally suspended within the several states of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, J^ouisiana and Florida, excepting 
only those of the Post Office Department. 

Within these states all the forts, arsenals, dockyards, custom- 
houses, and the like, including the movable and stationary property 
in and about them, had been seized and were held in open hostility 
to this Government, excepting only Forts Pickens, Taylor and Jef- 
ferson, on and near the Florida coast, and Fort Sumter, in Charles- 
ton Harbor, South Carolina. The forts thus seized had been put 
in improved condition, new ones had been built, and armed forces 
had been organized and were organizing, all avowedly with the same 
hostile purpose. 

The forts remaining in the possession of the Federal Govern- 
ment in and near these States were either besieged or menaced by 
warlike preparations, and especially Fort Sumter was nearly sur- 
rounded by well-protected hostile batteries, with guns equal in 
quality to the best of ita own and out-numbering the latter as per- 
haps ten to one. A disproportionate share of the Federal muskets 
and rifles had somehow found their way into these States, and had 
been seized to be used against the Government. Accumulations 
of the public revenue lying within them had been seized for the same 
object. The Navy was scattered in distant seas, leaving but a very 
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small part of it within the immecBate reach of the Government. 
Officers of the Federal Army and Navy had resigned in great num- 
bers, and of those resigning a large proportion had taken up arms 
against the Government. Simultaneously and in connection with 
all this the purpose to sever the Federal Union was openly avowed. 
In accordance with this piirpose, an ordinance had been adopted 
in each of these States declaring the States respectively to be sepa- I 

rated from the National Union. A formula for instituting a com- 
bined government of these States had been promulgated, and this 
illegal organization, in the character of Confederate States, was al- 
ready invoking recognition, aid, and intervention from foreign 
powers. , 

Finding this condition of things and believing it to be an im- ' 

perative duty upon Mie incoming Executive to prevent, if possible 
the consummation of such attempt to destroy the Federal Union, 
a choice of means to that end became indispensable. This choice | 

was made, and was declared in the inaugural address. The policy i 

chosen looked to the exhaustion of all peaceful measures before a ' 

resort to any stronger ones. It sought only to hold the public 
places and property not already wrested from the Government and | 

to collect the revenue, relying for the rest on time, discussion, and 
the ballot box. It promised a continuance of the mails at Govern- 
ment expense to the very people who were resisting the Govern- 
ment, and it gave repeated pledges against any disturbance to any 
of the people or any of their rights. Of all that which a President 
might constitutionally and justifiably do in such a case, everything 
was forebome without which it was believed possible to keep the 
Government on foot. 

On the 5th of March, the present incumbent's first full day in 
office, a letter of Major Anderson, commanding at Fort Sumter, 
written on the !28th of February and received at the War Depart- 
ment on the 4th of March, was by that Department placed in his 
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hands. This letter expressed the professional opinion of the writer 
that reenforcements could not be thrown into that fort within the 
time for his reli^ rendered necessary by the limited supply of pro- 
visions, and with a view of holding possession of the same, with a 
force of less than 20,000 good and well-disciplined men. This 
opinion was concurred in by all the officers of his command, and 
their memoranda on the subject were made enclosures of Major An- 
deKon's letter. The whole was immediately laid before Lieutenant- 
General Scott, who at once concurred with Major Anderson in 
(pinion. On reflection, however, he took full time, consulting with 
other officers, both of the Army and the Navy, and at the end of 
four days came reluctantly but decidedly, to the same conclusion 
as before. He also stated at the same time that no such sufficient 
force was then at the control of the Government or could be raised 
and brought to the ground within the time when the provisions in 
the fort would be exhausted. In a purely military point of view 
this reduced the duty of the Administration in the case to the mere 
matter of getting the garrison safely out of the fort. 

It was believed, however, that to so abandon that position im- 
der the circumstances would be utterly ruinous; that tiie necessity 
under which it was done would not be fully understood; that by 
many it would be construed as a part of a voluntary policy; that at 
home it would discourage the friends of the Union, embolden its 
adversaries, and go far to insure to the latter a recognition abroad; 
that, in fact, it would be our national destruction consummated. 
This could not be allowed. Starvation was not yet upon the garri- 
son, and ere it was reached Fort Pickens might be reenforced. This 
last would be a clear indication of policy, and would better enable 
the country to accept the evacuation of Fort Sumter as a military 
necessity. An order was at once directed to be sent for the landing 
of the troops from the steamship ^roo^^/yn into Fort Pickens. This 
order could not go by land, but must take the longer and slower 
route by sea. The first return news from the order was received 
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just one week before the fall of Fort Sumter, The news itself was 
that the officer commanding the Sabine, to which vessel the troops 
had been transferred from the Brooklyn, acting upon some quasi 
armistice of the late Administration, (and of the existence of which 
the present Administration, up to the time the order was dispatched, 
had only too vague and uncertain rumors to fix attention,) had re- 
fused to land the troops. To now reenforce Fort Pickens before a 
crisis would be reached at Fort Sumter, was impossible, rendered so 
by the near exhaustion of provisions in the latter-named fort. In 
precaution against such a conjuncture the Government had a few 
days before commenced preparing an expedition, as well adapted as 
might be, to relieve Fort Sumter, which expedition was intended to 
be ultimately used or not, according to circumstances. The strong- 
est anticipated ease for using it was now presented, and it was re- 
solved to send it forward. As had been intended in this contingency 
it was also resolved to notify the governor of South Carolina, that 
he might expect an attempt would be made to provision the fort, 
and that if the attempt should not be resisted there would be no 
effort to throw in men, arms, or ammunition without further notice, 
or in case of an attack upon the fort. This notice was accordingly 
given, whereupon the fort was attacked and bombarded to its fall, 
without even awaiting the arrival of the provisioning expedition. 

It is thus seen that the assault upon and reduction of Fort Sum- 
ter was in no sense a matter of self-defense on the part of the assail- 
ants. They well knew that the garrison in the fort could by no pos- 
sibility commit aggression upon them. They knew — they were ex- 
pressly notified — ^that the giving of bread to the few brave and hun- 
gry men of the garrison was all which would on that occasion be at- 
tempted, unless themselves, by resisting so much, should provoke 
more. Th^ knew that this Government desired to keep the garri- 
son in the fort, not to assail them, but merely to preserve visible 
possession, and thus to preserve the Union from actual and immedi- 
ate dissolution, trusting, as hereinbefore stated, to time, discussion. 
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and the ballot-box for final adjuatment; and they assailed and re- 
duced the fort for precisely the reverse object — to drive out the visi- 
ble authority of the Federal Union, and thus force it to immediate 
dissolution. That this was their object the Executive well under- 
stood, and having said to them in the inaugural address, "You 
can have no conflict without being yourselves the aggressors," 
he took pains not only to keep this declaration good, but also to keep 
the case so free from the power of ingenious sophistry as that the 
world should not be able to misunderstand it. By the affair at Fort 
Siunter, with its surrounding circumstances, that point was reached. 

Then and thereby the assailants of the Government began the 
conflict of arms, without a gun in sight or in expectancy to re- 
turn their fire, save only the few in the fort, sent to that harbor 
years before for their own protection, and still ready to give that 
protection in whatever was lawful. In this act, discarding all else, 
they have forced upon the country the distinct issue, "Immediate 
dissolution or blood." 

And this issue embraces more than the fate of these United 
States. It presents to the whole family of man the question wheth- 
er a constitutional republic, or democracy — a government of the 
people by the same people — can or can not maintain its territorial 
integrity against its own domestic foes. It presents the question 
whether discontented individuals, too few in numbers to control 
administration according to organic law in any case, can always, 
upon the pretenses made in this case, or on any other pretenses, 
or arbitrarily without any pretense, break up their govemment, 
and thus practically put an end to free govemment upon the earth. 
It forces us to ask. Is there in all republics this inherent and fatal 
weakness? Must a govemment of necessity be too strong for the 
liberties of its own people, or too weak to maintain its own exis- 
tence? 

So viewing the issue, no choice was left but to call out the war 

511 
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power of the Govenunent and so to resist force employed for ita 
own destruction by force for its preservation. 

The call was made, and the response of the country was most 
gratifying, surpassing in unanimity and spirit the most sanguine 
expectation. Yet none of the States commonly called slave States, 
except Delaware, gave a regiment through regular State organiza- 
tion. A few regiments have been organized within some others of 
those States by individual enterprise, and received into the Govern- 
ment service. Of course the seceded States so-called (and to which 
Texas had been joined about the time of the inauguration) gave no 
troops to the cause of the Union. The border States, so called, were 
not uniform in their action, some of them being almost /or the Union 
while in others, as Virginia, North Carohna, Tennessee, and Arkan- 
sas, the Union sentiment was nearly repressed and silenced. The 
course taken in Virginia was the most remarkable, perhaps the 
most important. A convention elected by the people of that State 
to consider this very question of disrupting the Federal Union was 
in session at the capital of Virginia when Fort Sumter fell. To this 
body the people had chosen a large majority of professed Union 
men. Almost immediately after the fall of Sumter many members 
of that majority went over to the original disunion minority, and 
with them adopted an ordinance for withdrawing the State from the 
Union. Whether this change was wrought by their great approval 
of the assault upon Sumter or their great resentment at the Govern- 
ment's resistance to that assault is not definitely known. Although 
they submitted the ordinance for ratification to a vote of the people, 
to be taken on a day then somewhat more than a month distant, 
the convention and the legislature, which was also in session at the 
same time and place, with leading men of the State not members of 
either, immediately commenced acting as if the State were already 
out of the Union. They pushed military preparations vigorously 
forward all over the State. They seized the United States armory 
at Harper's Ferry and the navy-yard at Gosport, near Norfolk. 
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They leceived — perhaps invited — into their State large bodies of 
troops, with their warlike appointments, from the so-called seceded 
States. They formally entered into a treaty of temporary alliance 
and cooperation with the so-called "Confederate States" and sent 
members to their congress at Montgomery; and, finally, they per- 
mitted the insmrectionary government to be transfeired to their 
capital at Richmond. 

The people of Virginia have thus allowed this giant insurrec- 
tion to make its nest within her borders, and l^s Government has 
no choice left but to deal with it where it finds it; and it has the less 
regret, as the loyal citizens have in due form claimed its protection. 
Those loyal citizens this Government is bound to recognize and pro- 
tect, as being Virginia. 

In the border States, so called — ^in fact, the Middle States — 
there are those who favor a policy which they call "armed neutral- 
ity"; that is, an arming of those States to prevent the Union forces 
passing one way or the disunion the other over their soil. This 
would be disunion completed. Figuratively speaking, it would be 
the building of an impassable wall along the line of separation, and 
yet not quite an impassable one, for, uuder the guise of neutrality, 
it would tie the hands of the Union men and freely pass supplies 
from among them to the insurrectionists, which it could not do as 
an open enemy. 

At a stroke it would take all the trouble o£F the hands of seces- 
sion, except only what proceeds from the external blockade. It 
would do for the disunionists that which of all things they most de- 
sire — feed them well and give them disunion without a stroke of 
their own. It recognizes no fidelity to the Constitution, no obliga- 
tion to maintain the Union; and while very many who have favored 
it are doubtless loyal citizens, it is, nevertheless, veiy injurious in 
effect. 

51S 
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Recurring to the action of the Government, it may be stated 
that at first a call was made for 75,000 militia, and rapidly following 
this a proclajnation was issued for closing the ports of the insurrec- 
tionary districts by proceedings in the nature of blockade. So far 
all was believed to be strictly legal. At this point the insurrection- 
ists announced their purpose to enter upon the practice of privateer- 
ing. 

Other calls were made for volunteers to serve three years unless 
sooner discharged, and also for large additions to the Regular Army 
and Navy. These measures, whether strictly legal or not, were 
ventured upon under what ap{>eared to be a popular demand and a 
public necessity, trusting then, as now, that Congress would readi- 
ly ratify them. It is believed that nothing has been done beyond 
the constitutional competency of Congress. 

Soon after the first call for militia it was considered a duty to 
authorize the Commanding General in proper cases, according to 
his discretion, to suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, 
or, in other words, to arrest and detain without resort to the ordi- 
nary processes and forms of law such individuals as he might deem 
dangerous to the public safety. This auUiority has purposely been 
exercised but very sparingly. Nevertheless, the legality and pro- 
priety of what has been done under it are questioned, and the at- 
tention of the country has been called to the proposition that one 
who is sworn to "take care that the laws be faithfully executed" 
should not himself violate them. Of course some consideration was 
given to the questions of power and propriety before this matter was 
acted upon. The whole of the laws which were required to be 
faithfully executed were being resisted and failing of execution in 
nearly one-third of the States. Must they be allowed to finally 
fail of execution, even had it been perfectly clear that by the use of 
the means necessary to their execution some single law, made in 
such extreme tenderness of the citizen's Kberty that practically it 
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relieves more of the guilty than of the innoceDt. should to a very 
limited extent be violated? To state the question more directly, 
Are all the laws but one to go unexecuted, and the Government it- 
self go to pieces lest that one be violated? Even in such a case, 
would not the official oath be broken if the Government should be 
overthrown when it was believed that disregarding the single law 
would tend to preserve it? But it was not believed that this ques- 
tion was presented. It was not believed that any law was violated. 
The provision of the Constitution that "the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus shall not be suspended unless when, in cases of re- 
bellion or Invasion, the public safety may require it", is equivalent 
to a provision — is a provision — that such privilege may be suspended 
when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety does require 
it. It was decided that we have a case of rebellion and that the 
public safety does require the qualified suspension of the privilege 
which was authorized to be made. Now it is insisted that Congress 
and not the Executive, is vested with this power; but the Constitu- 
tion itself is silent as to which or who is to exercise the power; and 
as the provision was plainly made for a dangerous emergency, it 
can not be believed that the framers of the instrument intended 
that in every case the danger should run its course until Congress 
could be called together, the very assembling of which might be 
prevented, as was intended in this case, by the rebellion. 

No more extended argument is now offered, as an opinion at 
some length will probably be presented by the Attorney-General. 
Whether there shall be any legislation upon the subject, and, if any, 
what, is submitted entirely to the better judgment of Congress. 

TTie forbearance of Uiis Government had been so extraordi- 
nary and so long continued as to lead some foreign nations to shape 
their action as if they supposed the early destruction of our National 
Union was probable. While this on discovery gave the Executive 
some concern, he is now happy to say that the sovereignty and right 
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of the United States are now everywhere practically re;q>ected by 
foreign powers, and a general sympathy with the country is manifes- 
ted throughout the world. 

The reports of the Secretaries of the Treasury, War, and the 
Navy will give the information in detail deemed necessary and con- 
venient for your deliberation and action, while the Executive and 
all the Departments will stand ready to supply omissions or to 
communicate new facts considered important for you to know. 

It is now recommended that you give the legal means for mak- 
ing this contest a short and decisive one; that you place at the 
control of the Government for the work at least 400,000 men and 
$400,000,000. That number of men is about one-tenth of those 
of proper ages within the regions where apparently all are willing 
to engage, and the sum is less than a twenty-third part of the money 
value owned by the men who seem ready to devote the whole. A 
debt of $600,000,000 now is a less sum per head than was the debt 
of our Revolution when we came out of that struggle, and the 
money value in the country now bears even a greater proportion to 
what it was then than does the population. Surely each man has 
as strong a motive now to preserve our liberties as each had then to 
establish, them. 

A right result at this time will be worth more to the world 
than ten times the men and ten times the money. The evidence 
reaching us from the country leaves no doubt that the material for 
the work is abimdant, and that it needs only the hand of legislation 
to give it legal sanction and the hand of the Executive to give it 
practical shape and efficiency. One of the greatest perplexities of 
the Government is to avoid receiving troops faster than it can pro- 
vide for them. In a word, the people will save their Government if 
the Government itself will do its part only indifferently well. 

It might seem at first thought to be of little difference whether 
the present movement at the South be called "secession" or 
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"rebellion". The movers, however, well understand the differ- 
ence. At the beginning they knew they could never raise their 
treason to any respectable magnitude by any name which implies 
violation of law. They knew their people possessed as much of 
moral sense, as much of devotion to law and order, and as much 
pride in and reverence for the history and Government of their com- 
mon country as any other civilized and patriotic people. They 
knew th^ could make no advancement directly in the teeth of 
these strong and noble sentiments. Accordingly, tbey commenced 
by an insidious debauching of the public mind. They invented an 
ingenious sophism, which, if conceded, was followed by perfectly 
logical steps through all the incidents to the complete destruction 
of the Union. The sophism itself is that any State of the Union 
may consistently with the National Constitution, and therefore 
lawfully and peacefully, withdraw from the Union without the con- 
sent of the Union or of any other State. The little disguise that 
the supposed right is to be exercised only for just cause, themselves 
to be the sole judge of its justice, is too thin to merit any notice. 

With rebellion thus sugar-coated they have been drugging the 
public mind of their section for more than thirty years, and until at 
length th^ have brought many good men to a willingness to take 
up arms against the Government the day after some assemblage of 
men have enacted the farcical pretense of taking their State out of 
the Union who could have been brought to no such thing the day 
before. 

This sophism derives much, perhaps the whole, of its currency 
from the assumption that there is some omnipotent and sacred 
supremacy pertaining to a State — ^to each State of our Federal 
Union. Our States have neither more nor less power than that re- 
served to them in the Union by the Constitution, no one of them 
ever having been a State out of the Union. The original ones 
passed into the Union even before they cast off their British colonial 
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dependence, and the new ones each came into the Union directly 
from a condition of dependence, excepting Texas; and even Texas, 
in its temporary independence, was never designated a State. The 
new ones only took the designation of States on coming into the 
Union, while that name was first adopted for the old ones in and by 
the Declaration of Independence. Therein the "United Colo- 
nies" were declared to be "free and independent States:" but 
even then the object plainly was not to declare their independence 
of OTU another or of the Union, but directly the contrary, as their 
mutual pledge and their mutual action before, at the time, and after- 
wards abundantly show. The express plighting of faith by each and 
all of the original thirteen in the Articles of Confederation, two 
years later, that the Union shall be perpetual is most conclusive. 
Having never been States, either in substance or in name, outside 
the Union, whence this magical omnipotence of "State rights", 
asserting a claim of power lawfully to destroy the Union itself? 
Much is said about the "sovereignty" of the States, but the 
word even is not in the National Constitution, nor as is believed, 
in any of the State constitutions. What is a "sovereignty" in 
the political sense of the word? Would it be far wrong to define it 
"a political community without a political superior?" Tested 
by this, no one of our States, except Texas, ever was a sovereignty; 
and even Texas gave up the character on coming into the Union, 
by which act she acknowledged the Constitution of the United 
States and the laws and treaties of the United States made in pur- 
suance of the Constitution to be for her the supreme law of the land. 
The States have their status in the Union, and they have no other 
legal status. If th^ break from this, they can only do so against 
law and by revolution. The Union, and not themselves separate- 
ly, procured their independence and their liberty. By conquest or 
purchase the Union gave each of them whatever of independence 
and liberty it has. The Union is older than any of the States, and, 
in fact, it created them as States. Originally some dependent colo- 
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nies made the Union, and in turn the Union threw off their old de- 
pendence for them and made them States, such as they are. Not 
one of them ever had a State constitution independent of the Union. 
Of course it is not forgotten that all the new States framed their 
Constitutions before they entered the Union, nevertheless depen- 
dent upon and preparatory to coming into the Union. 

Unquestionably the States have the powers and rights reserved 
to them in and by the National Constitution; but among these 
surely are not included all conceivable powers, however mischie- 
vous or destructive, but at most such only as were known in the 
world at the time as governmental powers; and certainly a power to 
destroy the Government itself had never been known as a govern- 
mental — as a merely administrative power. This relative matter 
of national power and State rights, as a principle, is no other than 
the principle of generality and locality. Whatever concerns the 
whole should be confided to the whole — to the General Govern- 
ment — while whatever concerns only the State should be left ex- 
clusively to the State. This is all there is of original principle about 
it. Whether the National Constitution in defining boundaries be- 
tween the two has applied the principle with strict accuracy is not 
to be questioned. We are all botmd by that dining without ques- 
tion. 

What is now combated is the position, that secession is con- 
sistent with the Constitution — is lawful and peaceful. It is not con- 
tended that there is any express law for it, and nothing should ever 
be implied as law which leads to unjust or absurd consequences. 
The nation purchased with money the countries out of which sever- 
al of these States were formed. Is it just that they shall go off 
without leave and without refunding? The nation paid very large 
sums (in the aggregate I beheve, nearly a hundred millions) to re- 
lieve Florida of the aboriginal tribes. Is it just that she shall now 
be off without consent or without making any return? The nation 
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is now in debt for money applied to the benefit of these so-called 
seceding States in common with the rest. Is it just either that 
creditors shall go unpaid or the remaining States pay the balance? 
A part of the present National debt was contracted to pay the old 
debts of Texas. Is it just that she shall leave and pay no part of 
this herself? 

Again: If one State may secede, so may another; and when all 
shall have seceded none is left to pay the debts. Is this quite just 
to our creditors? Did we notify them of this sage view of ours when 
we borrowed their money? If we now recognize this doctrine by al- 
lowing the seceders to go in peace, it is difficult to see what we can 
do if others choose to go or to extort terms upon which they will 
promise to remain. 

The seceders insist that our Constitution admits of secession. 
They have assumed to make a national constitution of their own, 
in which of necessity they have either discarded or retained the right 
of secession, as they insist it exists in ours. If they have discarded 
it, they thereby admit that on principle it ought not to be in ours. 
If they have retained it, by their own construction of ours they 
show that to be consistent they must secede from one another 
whenever they shall find it the easiest way of settling their debts 
or effecting any other selfish or unjust object. The principle itself 
is one of disintegration, and upon which no government can possi- 
bly endure. 

If all the States save one should assert the power to drive that 
one out of the Union, it is presumed the whole class of seceder poli- 
ticians would at once deny the power and denounce the act as the 
greatest outrage upon State rights. But suppose that precisely 
the same act, instead of being called "driving the one out", 
shoidd be called "the seceding of the others from that one", it 
would be exactly what the seceders claim to do, unless, indeed, they 
make the point that the one, because it is a minority, may right- 
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fully do what the others, because they are a majority, may not 
rightfully do. These politicians are subtle and profound on the 
rights of minorities. They are not partial to that power which 
made the Constitution and speaks from the preamble, calling it- 
self "we, the people". 

It may well be questioned whether there is today a majority 
of the leg^y qualified voters of any State, except, perhaps, SouUi 
Carolina, in favor of disunion. There is much reason to believe 
that the Union men are the majority in many, if not in every other 
one, of the so-called seceded States. The contrary has not been 
demonstrated in any one of them. It is ventured to affirm this 
even of Virginia and Tennessee; for the result of an election held 
in military camps, where the bayonets are all on one side of the 
question voted upon, can scarcely be considered as demonstrating 
popular sentiment. At such an election all that large class who are 
at once /or the Union and against coercion would be coerced to vote 
against the Union. 

It may be affirmed without extravagance that the free institu- 
tions we enjoy have developed the powers and improved the condi- 
tion of our whole people beyond any example in the world. Of ths 
we now have a striking and an impressive illustration. So large an 
army as the Government has now on foot was never before known 
without a soldier la it but who had taken his place there of his own 
free choice. But more than this, there are many single regiments 
whose members, one and another, possess full practical knowledge 
of all the arts, sciences, professions, and whatever else, whether use- 
ful or elegant, is known in the world ; and there is scarcely one from 
which there could not be selected a President, a Cabinet, a Congress 
and perhaps a court, abundantly competent to administer the Gov- 
ernment itself. Nor do I say this is not true also in the army of 
our late friends, now adversaries in this contest; but if it is, so much 
better the reason why the Government which has conferred such 
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benefits on both them and us should not be broken up. Whoever 
in any section proposes to abandon such a govenunent would do 
well to consider in deference to what principle it is that he does it; 
what better he is likely to get in its stead; whether the substitute 
will give, or be intended to give so much of good to the people. 
There are some foreshadowings on this subject. Our adversaries 
have adopted some declarations of independence in which, unhke 
the good old one penned by Jefferson, they omit the words "all 
men are created equal" Why? They have adopted a temporary 
national constitution in the preamble of which, unlike our good old 
one signed by Washington, they omit "We, the people", and 
substitute "We, the deputies of the sovereign and independent 
States." Why? Why this deUberate pressing out of view the 
rights of men and the authority of the people? 

This is essentially a people's contest. On the side of the Union 
it is a struggle for maintaining in the world that form and substance 
of government whose leading object is to elevate the condition of 
men; to lift artificial weights from all shoulders; to clear the paths 
of laudable pursuit for ell; to afford all an unfett«red start and a 
fair chance in the race of life. Yielding to partial and temporary 
departiu-es, from necessity, this is the leading object of the Govern- 
ment for whose existence we contend. 

I am most happy to believe the plain people understand and 
appreciate this. It is worthy of note that while in this the Govern- 
ment's hour of trial large numbers of those in the Army and Navy 
who have been favored with the offices have resigned and proved 
false to the hand which had pampered them, not one common sol- 
dier or common saJlor is known to have deserted his flag. 

Great honor is due to those officers 'who have remained true 
despite the example of their treacherous associates; but the great- 
est honor and most important fact of all is the unanimous firmness 
of the common soldiers and common sailors. To the last man, so 
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far as known, they have successfully resisted the traitorous efforts 
of those whose commands but an hour before they obeyed as abso- 
lute law. This is the patriotic instinct of plain people. They un- 
derstand without an argument that the destroying the government 
which was made by Washington means no good to them. 

Our popular Government has often been called an experiment. 
Two points in it our people have already settled — the successful 
establishing and the successful administering of it. One still re- 
mains — its successful maintenance against a formidable internal at- 
tempt to overthrow it. It is now for them to demonstrate to the 
world that those who can fairly carry an election can also suppress 
a rebellion; that ballots are the rightful and peaceful successors of 
buUets and that when ballots have fairly and constitutionally de- 
cided there can be no successful appeal back to bullets; that there 
can be no successful appeal except to ballots tbemselves at succeed- 
ing elections. Such will be a great lesson of peace, teaching men 
that what they cannot take by an election neither can they take by 
a war; teaching all the folly of being the beginners of a war. 

Lest there be some uneasiness in the minds of candid men as to 
what is to be the course of the Government towards the Southern 
States after the rebellion shall have been suppressed, the Executive 
deems it proper to say it wiU be his purpose then, as ever, to be 
guided by the Constitution and the laws, and that he probably will 
have no different understanding of the powers and duties of the 
Federal Government relatively to the rij^ts of the States and the 
people under the Constitution than that expressed in the inaugural 
address. 

He desires to preserve the Government, that it may beadmin- 
istered for all as it was administered by the men who made it. 
Loyal citizens everywhere have the right to claim this of their gov- 
ernment, and the govenmtient has no right to withhold or neglect it. 
It is not perceived that in giving it there is any coercion, any con- 
quest, or any subjugation in any just sense of those terms. 
588 
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The Constitution provides, and all the States have accepted 
the provision, that "the United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a repubUcan form of government." But if a 
State may lawfully go out of the Union, having done so it may also 
discard the republican form of government; so that to prevent its 
going out is an indispensable means to the end of maintaining the 
guaranty mentioned; and when an end is lawful and obligatory the 
indispensable means to it are also lawful and obligatory. 

It was with the deepest regret that the Executive foimd the 
duty of employing the war power in defense of the Government 
forced upon him. He could but perform this duty or surrender the 
existence of the Government. No compromise by public servants 
could in this case be a cure; not that compromises are not often 
proper, but that no popular government can long survive a marked 
precedent that those who carry an election can only save the govern- 
ment from immediate destruction by giving up the main point upon 
which the people gave the election. The people themselves, and 
not their servants, can safely reverse their own deliberate decisions. 

As a private citizen the Executive could not have consented 
that these institutions shall perish; much less could he in betrayal 
of so vast and so sacred a trust as these free people had confided to 
him. He felt that he had no moral right to shrink, nor even to 
count the chances of his own life, in what might follow. In full 
view of his great responsibility he has so far done what he has 
deemed his duty. You will now, according to your own judgment, 
perform yours. He sincerely hopes that your views and your ac- 
tion may so accord with his as to assure all faithful citizens 
who have been disturbed in their rights, of a certain and speedy 
restoration to them under the Constitution and the laws. 

And having thus chosen our course, without guile and with 
pure purpose, let us renew our trust in God and go forward without 
fear and with manly hearts. 

Abraham Lincoln. 
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IMAGINARY SPEECH BY ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON THE 
OCCASION OF HIS SECOND INAUGURATION 

IN THE STYLE OF THUCYDIDES. 



TBANBL&TBD II 

My Friends, 

I am indeed rejoiced to be honoured by this numerous and 
enthusiastic gathering. It is a great token of your goodwill- 
And when a man is grappling with a task full of dangers and pit- 
falls, the encouragement of friends acts like a charm in strengthen- 
ing his purpose to go forth with renewed zeal to his work; without 
it, his mind is paralyzed in the face of a crisis. It is because the 
reality and not the semblance of justice has been my constant 
ideal, that I have reached my present exalted station, one with 
which no poor man has ever been honoured by you before. And 
it would have been hard indeed if, having been elected by you 
when the state was in dangerous waters, I had been dismissed just 
as I was safely piloting her into harbour. For let no man think 
that I plunged the state into war. Our enemies were thirsting 
for a conflict and were the first to do us wrong, by dismantling one 
of our forts. Yet, granting to the full that 'jje had been the first 
to act, it would still have been unfair to lay the origin of the dis- 
pute at our door. For I say that a war is stirred up not by the 
man who, smarting under an insult, strikes the first swift blow 
in self defence, but by him who, overriding all laws sacred and 
profane, tries to steal away his neighbours' possessions. We 
could no longer brook to see the enslavement of some an accom- 
plished fact, that of others impending. Let me not waste words 
in relating the causes and progress of the war — They are matters 
of common knowledge. But there are some points upon which 
I should like to refresh your memory. Among other falsehoods 
to which they give currency about the slaves, is the fiction that 
5«6 
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TQ AHMQ AIOIKON. 

Kcci ia;iiv(|) |iDi, Si Svipei, auviii) TstuTse Of' t\iMV, xX^ftei te Kctp6yTuv Kctt 60- 
pu^oOvTuv Tiiiasdcti' iJiifx Y^P euvoEa<; tex^i^ptov' Tip 8i Setvoii; -ce xott fffst).epoT; 
xpoaoij-iXouvTi, ^ Tuv (CXuv xapaiJiuOEa, dsi (iSTdk xi^XfiErcui; ouvoQao;, toX^V fx't 
fviit^tiz GE^aluoiy j; t& 7po8u[LdTepov Tp6; T(k i^PT'' ^^ixejOott* iv ii t^ {'''4 tux^^ 
Tt ceOtIi tctuTii; ia6evEaT£pa 'ij iiivma xapi tii ^u(ifOpdtQ 4y^vsto. dtl fip toutq 
«poi6wii^frt]v 8xm; TJi otXTjOei dXXdb [i^j td Sixotioffuvj) BoxoOffj) elv« XP''}«afl*')v. 81' 
!xEp o^x ^xtTTS ^c T&St d^K^iurroi; TpoGj6-qxiz, fiircc xXsTrca el; dEv^p ic^vt]; Qf' 
{i|iuy Tsxcix'qjOctt' xat 8i(v6v 'Qv el, (teratitpou xifi x6X(b>; ^Spx't* alpE6c!i;, 4<; Xttniva 
Eooy 06 xaTaY<3(T^v ctfi'Hlv iiccpiX69i]v. (iii]SeU T^^P ^^^^ ^4 ii<3nx<i^^yoxv tJiv xiXiv 
i<; vdXeiiAV xcnjorqjct. 0! yip ^vavrEot Bijikot ^uoy i[oXc(i.TjaE(ovrE; xal xpurot 
fixqp^ocv iStxEcri;, tei^o? tuv f,(j.ET^ciiv xaOE^ivTE?, i{ \f.ivxtn tdi ifAXiaza tix o^TOt 
liaav d\X' "Iiiuti; ot SpuvuE;, tijc: Stafopa; t^v otkEav ii\uv Tn; Jxtf jpuv oAx Sv 6pBu< 
ot-ctcEffiXiTO. xiXei^oy yiip ^YEEpEt, oOx 8? 5v ti aOtou eiiX,<av fOcE^cc^ vpoxctTaXcKii 
bSptodsE;, dXX' 81; Sv, vivxa SeEcc xal iaix xpoxijXaxlacn;, tuv oEXXoTpEuv Xa6(l)V 
TXeovexTEiv xstpoOi). oCSi Iti Jvexc^pEt 1||mv toO; [ity ^di] xaTotBeSouXusdcci, toA; 
Si i^ij 8tdt (jiKxpou T& c(6t& xcE^x'tv. ctXXd Tct loO xoXI|jiou Exuf xat &v IvExa ixo- 
XEti^&i] iy e(S6j( "cE SeE |Jumpi)TopE(v ; 8^1; Ijxty & xepi aOti xponctoraitivou; btidc; 
uxDiiy^tTcct £v 6ou>.QE)*r|V. Baa Y<lp "K^pt "^uy cEvSpaxiSuv iXXd TC odx SvT« XfY""^'^ 
^-ix<ZTa<])euS&ixevo(, xaE u;, S6pec xat xixxEi; JxapOivTE?, ti Oftsiv Oxip^ovra ^706^ 
fOoy^jzvrei; Gtxoa^epouiuv, xav TodvayrEov a^Tol t^ tTxX^^acrt touti^ {uEXiotz I- 
voxot T^Y^vaatv. Btioy yip xp^vov xi af^Tcpa XKpxod^cvot Toi; oExJ-caci; ^Xpuvro, 
xal '4|ui<] oO (xiv BExatov iiYO^iLBvot iT ti; diXXov •;[¥& SySpiiixo; Syflpuxoy Evra xat 
T^ -fe f6oEi o6S£yoi; ^asoy AaddEpov x<ZTaBou)>^0iiievo; l^ei, ctXXck tou xctti tLJpOf 
SixccEou T^y xotyijv truTTjpEay xpoTiiiTitictyTBg, iy%\ni.olnuvoi &i tl X^tV dxoTpJiC^ 
aAToAi; xctpac9Ctt[u6c(, odx £v cEyioxoivro voitSETodiievot, cEXXi xat ix& tou xotvou 
dxooTStvre^, oflBiy Ijuaov ^ xpfitepov Iv to(? i3tx4|uc7t SiaTEXoiEv, xal 2(U( [1.^1 XEpl 
TOU tovtAi; f|Si) eTtj xEySuvo;, ^^ BtccoxocTOlv xott S(xa Y^^^ti^voy SiocfOapeEi], xfu^ 
(liv oDv ^lffu%Eay ^y*1^"j ^y<*™*te( «[ Ti iy ' inta-i ft iyaOol Yev't'-efti'i <xei!^1 Bl 
oiTOt ^? ■couTO cEvaiffx"*^'*? tpo^XBov fitrcE xal ^[j,iv t6 ff^lTepoy (litro? iiixotEtv ixi- 
XEipeiy, oix^Tt «ptoxtla ^iv ciXX' ctxpofaoEffru? iiiuyriov xal oix QxEixTiov. »It« 
xa(^ o&y BtxaE^ ly stkEi; iaiykt^ix i!>; dXXoTpEuy xXEoyfxTUt JaiJiiv, a^Tot xXeovft- 
XToifjLevot; V 8i bStdTi; ^jS* xspl T^g cExoorcEffEU? yw^I*'']' xwXiovros tou ^XEou, 
etxEp Tivii; dfpujycdnou xtpl Td tafiTTj X'^'P^* xaTixovto?, xivra? ivflptixou? xX^|v 
AiSiiuy Y^ Jvc[YXz^o[i4v(i>v Bi xal toAtuv, jpYi^Eirdai, tuv Si xpojiSuv afvjlv iv 
T0({ xpuTov ix Tuv^YP^^VTiii; ipfaatm xpoffiDA7uy,8i>D(yoQv6iSTspiy jfiat xapajx^'^i 

527 
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out of sheer maliciousness and tniculence, we are trying to oust 
them from their envied possessions; whereas on the contrary that 
is exactly the charge upon which they may themselves be con- 
victed. So long as they confined their system of slavery strictly 
within their own sphere, though we regarded it as unjust for man 
to hold in slavery his fellow man, by right of nature no less free 
than himself, we set the common welfare before individual justice; 
we reflected that, if we tried to turn them from their path by per- 
suasion, they would resent our reproof, and would desert the 
Union, while not departing an inch from their evU courses. And 
we feared for the general body politic that it mi^t be torn asunder 
and perish utterly. So for a space we held our peace, content with 
the purity of our own actions. But when they carried their arro- 
gant pretensions to the pitch of attempting to infect us with their 
own taint, then indeed the matter could no longer be overlooked; 
the time for concession was passed, the hour for uncompromising 
resistance had struck. How then in common fairness can we be 
set down as the aggressors, when we ourselves have been the vic- 
tims of aggression? The way the secessionists looked at the mat- 
ter was as follows: Such is the fierceness of the sun in those parts, 
that it makes manual labour impossible for any but negroes, and 
even those must be under compulsion. Now as their chief source 
of revenue lay in agriculture, they had two alternatives before 
them, to keep ^eir slaves and survive, or to lose their all. On 
our side we had once let them have their way, now we were pre- 
venting them. "Would it not be better" they argued "if we left 
the Union altogether and formed a separate political unit of our 
own? We have land in plenty, of the finest quality, abounding 
in natural resources. If our manners and customs are so dis- 
tastefid to them, well then, let us leave them to bask in the sun- 
shine of their own self-righteousuess, while we sin in peace." 
"Never" they said "did we enter into a voluntary partnership to 
be kept tied and bound by it against our interests. It was no in- 
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[tiv ictai'miiy, tAti 8i wdluivruv, cE(uEv<d oe^toI; ou|jiG'^aao6a[, it, chc& toO xotvou 
dKOTxivte;, ftoQ' a^Tobc t^ Xotviy xoXiTeijaouatv, dEXXuf tc xkI Ixavia of (7I zt^pa; 
fiicapXoilEri];, kkI Tocd-n]!; oOSE(iid( tuv fiXXwy XeiToiJLiyi)i:i I^t Si zptj(jlc(t(i)V dipSdvuv 
tffuv Yc^LDutn];. fiuTS i{ tA oti-cuv ixirt}hi(i\i.(XT<t Ijiuv icivu oExapftneiv, ^|i.Tv |iiv ^^(i- 
vat xmik (iiva; ivipayM^tain, a^tal ii iiiapTdvaiv' oiSt yif vi]v dp^-^v to&Tou I- 
vexa ^(icy ixodoiot xotvcdvton xQii^aaaOact, Tva xapd ?& (i^iJ-fepoy jv ai-z^ [livtcv 6ici- 
(ocvTo, «0d* ii del Ennctp xiiSo; dtisTccxEvi^Toy ouviij'acoOat (liXXov ^ toil ^<; t& 
xcipaxP^l>J> xizipou IvEXdc £uy4^xi]v, 9 C^"'^ ^^iJ ^ut^f Jpov^di; ta ffuvrfSerot xat ^x 
Tou Ijou SiaXiieroti, xctt E[toiaE (liv f povoOvruv (iJvEi, JXXa Bi Yviyruv xadcTsi. ^.iX- 
Xeiv Si XDU filial xaXu; touto jrEsrajdat, xaxi]Xixiv ^s Svta^ Y'vo? xa' 'C'i>v ^'pl 
Tck ^uvaXXiiYl'^'^s oOx cExelpou;, edBl ilx6; 4iju(<; jxt xoXi^ dvrEjxs'v aOTsi; dXXi 
xctoftiivst. •{ S' Spct xcct ^teO' SxXuv fiicixptftiivat ToXiifiaattuv, o^x i; [uxxpiv vfi- 
ffiv litt.&'i d\iiix'>^i ^MXi^MtixDi^ OxooT^aEirOai, dXXd tkx^i; iy ^tiTv aOToi; xept- 
XEffstoOsct, tct [Liv SstXEf, Imt Si 5 xpoSoo!?. ti tc ydp iXXa xivu Bia^ jpaiy sf si; 
^iul)v, xat if T^v Tuv CeXxETtuv oEvBpuv oufiposilvi^y lvvo|j.ov oExeTy xpoTtixuvrs;, vpi; 
'^lu^ tdOs J^xovijpdzv (uiXXov i^iY'>v^°'? '^'^ xpiTl'^i^°'<'^''I cc^toI (liy fiYoO^evot ixt ■col; 
dpEoToi; BeTv thai ib xpi^oi;, t^ 3i fdtiet &xoBce7Tip(p Oxacxouffr^oy t* cTvcu xnt Tst 
;)b^pia BouXeut^ov, xp&{ 4li^<: toiii;, Es&'njTo; dv^iiciTt cAxpsxsi, IpTV ib Jiieivov 
T$ Z^Epovt xccl xX^6Bt xnTaBouXouvTat' Ivt Si XEfCEXstEqt ^v \^iv Tj au^notx^^ ixattt- 
Xouaiy xivu dfiEuToy Sv 7fiin Yevjadctt, dxiffracjtv Bi ivfccXeEf t( xccl iXei^SepEqi dl- 
B(q) Tot&T&v SOvaoOai. t^ 3i dXTjdiEt; o&x tl^s'? ^^I Yy(^tiil<: J^iff^a^sv, oCi-cot Si (JLCTe- 
€dXovto, 4|ut; Bi ot aOTol ^^ey. tb fip xotv&v aili^am'; (Iu|uy otA-coA; xoctiI ofd; 
dBixetv, ol Si oQx ^daXov, dXX' ^ xixt -^(ut; dva^xdCeiv -taihiy xotitv, Q a&-cot dfc- 
o^dwi. 

Toii S' o5y xoXiiiou SxctI xtVTjeivroi;, oCxirt xepl tuv otQtwv 068' inl to?? aCtoi; 
fv S dYt^Vf iEx6t(i);' Sod rip -ci xp6tov tou xoivoti Ivtxcc diuEvu iiixa (i^ xtvoA^cva, 
Tixuicc xoXe(jio6vTii>v liSi] xepii«ixT)Ta ^v, fiirte xal yiliei? iv (liv ti^ xpi toti t^c toi- 
Tuy dSixEocq ^(LeXou{^ev, titi fii xal TiBB ixvtxi]Tlov ^v, Sxbi; t^i xcctaBouX(b<ri(i)C 
xaCouvrat' JEroxov ^ilp ^v lE o&Tot, a^Tot (tlv xpATcpov t^Eouv a6t6vQ;jiot (Ivoei, d>; 
xclvcuv S^ dv6pc>»x(i>v f6aei Tjuv xccI &tioE(>)y tuT^i'viv^'^v, i!XXou<; Bi TosdSt fSi] Itt) 
xoreSouXoiiyTO' dXX' !B« ^ xctt aiitolti ^xocxoAiiv fOiXsiv, ^ iJLi]Bi Irjpag; cEygc^xd- 
Cety. ol Bi B^l dBExu; iTJpuv xXiovextouvte;, oO (ifivov t&y ^xe66i»]accv cExiruxov 
T& xXJov, dXXA xat Ti xpouxdpxovTiz xpoaax<dXeacty. S xat o^Tot Ixctflov. ^;ib)v 
fip xpoxT]puSdvTuv Sn cidv te<; xocrd -cd iEpi)|jiJva X'^9^'^ ^ £XXo6E xou, 8ji}q ''liteT; 
ipXOiuv, Hi BouXifi]], oDtos vuv ti xal Ixti^a i^ JXiuOipom; tcXcEtu,* _ o£S(t( Sti- 
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dissoluble bond of marriage into which we entered, but a tempo- 
rary contract, such as expediency binds and expediency looses, 
such as holds good when there is unity of purpose, but vanishes 
the moment disagreement arises. The Northerners should be 
the last persons in the world to deny this, a nation of shopkeepers, 
used to all kinds of commercial transactions. No, they will not 
hold out for long before they fall in with our views. But even if 
they should decide to put the matter to the test of the sword, they 
are an unwarlike race and will soon fall before the onslaught of 
such fighters as ourselves; before long cowardice or treachery 
will throw them into confusion." "Great," they declared, "is 
the contrast between the two peoples. We stand for the law- 
abiding reserve of an aristocratic rlgime; they lean towards the 
corruption and license of democracy. We believe in placing pow- 
er in the hands of the best men, in making those naturally inferior 
learn to obey and to submit to a modified form of servitude; they, 
under the specious name of equaUty, in practice put what is best 
under the heel of the inferior, or, in other words, the mob." "In 
short," they said "if we remain in the Union, life will no longer be 
endurable for us, while secession will be tantamount to perpetual 
freedom and security." In point of fact it was not we who had 
altered our minds, but they. Our standpoint was unchanged- 
For the common good we tried to leave them alone in their wrong- 
doing. But they would not. Either we must be compelled to 
follow their example, or they insisted on secession. 

However hostilities once began, neither the conditions nor 
the objects of the war remained the same — Naturally. There 
were questions which at first we considered best left untouched 
for the common good. Once we were at war, these questions must 
be fought out. Consequently while we had originally disregarded 
their course of action, now we were bound to carry through our 
purpose of putting a stop to slavery altogether. For their posi- 
tion was preposterous. They claimed autonomy on the ground 
530 
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fsviTO xpivof xat filij sExojoxotLdptot \tiXtaxx jySpic ^ixtyitt uphi tb V|[iitepDV 

TpouiLJviiv 8t«).aE;iccv icapeCxovro' &mt ol Kd^oxdYccOot xccXou^itvoi, icptv ;iiv xcna- 
yvivref 4^y rfofi^vetoy, &^ jpa Bid SfuLou ib duaniTta-cav y.atl t-^v vepl tuv [Ltyia'^btv 
oGxoTS &iJi£votay, St' 6X(you mimai i^LxXiiiAiyzti uOtoI «ep{ aA-cot; «T(z[<ra(ticy, 
(xai ^v Si Tt iv tji «£iket oOSiv 6^'^^ (ouXsu£[Lavoy tlXXd toi; ivotvtbi; Td xpiy^fxt'ta 
CixoxtEptv xafttordy), xoct 2iJia &; a^xol 4<; t^v i||juTJpav ioiaXivri; icivta Tixci (fvcE- 
TTOTd TutitmiAat, vuv S^ ccptj^n] "ci [^v ^(xuv if Tdt xoivdt SiiovoeicrOat, toi; Si if 
idt (liXtma OTCcffisit^EffOat, (uiXXov Si xal iccivu Bianiivat, Itt Bi 4[UEf "cdt ofiTepcc 
£tovt«4 xctl fipovTocf xal Mnv ico(i]aa(Livouf |if]Biv Sctviv xiaxtiv. tj)v Y'^P "^^^ 
iv8paT£S<<>v itcitrtoiaiv pox^v voXiiiou itf votnilluy oQx fiv A[uipto(' BIx'' T°<'v Evruv 
seOtuv i;i{ t'^v ^Si] vevixi^xaiuy (Laxi;, Tcfc{ Bl xat vix'^oaiuv* Xoctiicpu; ^dp ^S-rj 
xorei friv Ts xotl ftiXotsuccy ix(xe((u6a, Xti^iat Tt ifoptiouvrcf xal xsnct xiXet; dxo- 
xXi^uctvtet;, ffio-ce {)y (liv if chcivotay xorcETtivctf Ofcif aixouf ti£x« xapaStdJtv, et 
Si \f.-fi, ii^teti; TB oi x^'^'^'^f X^'P'^^^C^^'- 

'AXX' oiixep Stdt xovc&f lixitrra Bst ixiXuvBiyesOizt, lucBalv XP4' ^^ T^P 'P^^^ 
6c(pGipoui; xoeI cEXXo^OXoui;, oOS' oSv icpif KoXi(i.Eouf x£Xe^ov ^pi^Jieda, [licXXov 
Si xpif ^uyytviii \fiv lYta^,ixif<ii)i Si Ytvotiiyog;, Sta-ca xpixci ^(Uif <!>f t^X^^ StaX- 
Xax^^^l^ivcuf xat 06 [JLvi]ffixax'^oovcixi;, oEtu Biavoiis6at. aES(l)f ^ckp (ie-cd fciSouf 
^UytsTOf cEvSpefa; xo3(i.£f' tS B) cGi^uxov, ofix iv A ttf -co^f ivavrfouf xpcrrfiaa;, 
■Itoe (Sfotf ifyri^ ^vnjdetf ixl xXetnov foviduy xal X'rj[l^i;LBvoi; ixiXS]), dXX' Bf Jv, 
a^T&f iauTOii iT^P^^^l? Y«i'V«vo(, Tpif toif vixi]6ivTas (LSTpiuf xotl «piuf xpo^ 
fipij-tat. 6|Jiiv oSv, B^ot srpOTtjYcTTt, ixiirxVixTW xctt iv Ttp ceAt^^ xctt ((.oprfipoiJiai \t.ii 
xaXtxobi; 6twf xap«ffx"v> <^^'-' 'J^* I*''! *'f'"' ivBfivrotf ixtCvoi;, xaxil t4 SOvoreov 
fivau ctxix^^c"* '"'t Y^P xoXXobf piiv fSi] ixctyot iy tO KoXiixqi dxoTtftvuKCd; 
6Xo7^povTat, xoXXoOf Si xat ^(leif, xoct (lixpc foOSe tl^v '^ X^-mj «auscb6u* AXi; 
'^oaoGrot xsyBouvrsi;. idv Si tc;, xvcdt t& ilxif, «SETJpa {) ciSeX^iy 1) ftXov f) ^uYfi- 
vii iv [iixn <txoXiaaf x^'^^'ic^'v^, xal T((Uiipet96« fXiin't'it, (ivexEfOovov (liv aOT$ 
dYavoxtetv, Sfuof Si lucOiru (ti) xoxolf th Xeyfuievov xccxi tinficci* ixct &ie oxii}ia- 
aOe' x6f Tdtp ivexTfiy, at oQ^ot (iiv, xpifTB xoiyiv^xoxouyrtf, (ji^ BtctfOapeCi], fti- 
Sai^^ £XXi] Ixoyrif tjJv Biafopctv xctTctXdaaff6at, cKoua!<i>f (liv dh'irf>'''*^C 'i "c^^' 
(I'^oavtsf IBEqc (Jie6' BxXuv BtstxcvBuyauffstc iTBXe6rT]irav, ^tisTf Bi, itapccTX&v Jlltiv, 1J- 
lot (LTci Kpoxiof Yt ^ o&Siyof 96VOU, 8 (ouX6ti.(6a ;meX6e(y, iItci, EEEuy Ivsxa iY- 
xXTjiiiruy, Tod |Uv xotvoO xtzt dptjroi} oEtLeX^aoiiev, tou Si xoxoi (iJv dvaYxxEou Bi 
ixouffiQi vocpi tB Bjov i^diiiftcc; Bit 8' oG, ctXXi r^f toOtuv ■cif'^f ixi^LiXurcipouf 
than, Bxbtf cE^Eot e^v ISpaoccy yeviimzixt ; 4 Bl od Bi' ixftpuv ttiju>>ptaf ylyvtxan, (JLi]Bi 
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of the natural equality of mankind, yet they were all the time and 
had been for years holding others in subjection. They ought 
either themselves to submit to authority, or not compel others to 
do so. However men who are engaged in preying on their neigh- 
bour, are often found not only to fail in the attainment of the ob- 
ject they have coveted, but to lose their original possessions into 
the bai^ain. And this is what actually occurred — No sooner had 
our proclamation gone forth to the effect that "If any person is 
still kept in slavery in the said territory or in any other territory 
over which we have jurisdiction, such person is for ever hereafter 
to be regarded as free", than SOO.OOO fighting men came over to 
our side. The loss of the enemy was added to our gains and 
doubled it. These so-called fine gentlemen had convicted us of 
weakness on the ground that the fickleness of democracy, with its 
eternal conflicts of views on the most momentous questions, would 
fill us with strife and compass our ruin — (And I wiU not deny that 
there was a small party among us with sinister intentions, which 
aimed at delivering us into the hands of our enemies.) They 
further boasted that they would invade our territory and spread 
confusion everywhere. What has happened? Ours is the politi- 
cal unity, theirs the disunion or rather total disruption. And it 
is we who have spread rapine and plunder over the whole face of 
their country without suffering any injury in return — ^The fact is, 
the revolt of the slaves was the turning-point of the war. Ever 
since their division, we have won many battles and we shall win 
many more — ^We are pressing them hard and brilliantly by land 
and sea, we are blockading their harbours and cutting off their 
towns. Before long, if I am not mistaken, they will be driven to 
despair and hand themselves over to us. If not, we shall have no 
difficulty in overcoming them — ^Now there is one thing which you 
must constantly bear in mind. The war we are waging is no war 
against a savage or a foreign race, nor indeed against our natural 
enemies; rather it is a war against men who are our own kith and 
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^vduiLciaftc, ofiS* ai im]^v kccI Tifuv dvoft^iurn ^i icXiov (tuv y^P TotoC'cuy Ixavdl 

%al ifiav «£Xiv tiXX' o& iCo xcnonrr^ain a6r^v, Stu; ^ Korptt ■cot; ixif aOrqc trrc- 
XcuTi]K6(rtv ebUpaio; out^Tjrai, &q ofix iv dfXX^ [iiedlovt tj)v icpo6u(jLEay &v SeiKvAvrc;. 
Jx(t oA oiiixpu; d^lai 6cLU\LiX,sa%anf icpwcoy ;ilv ^iiCj ^v KstTct k^vtcc ileyccXokpcic^ 
oCxou(icy, I; it icoTociioi^; [uy^Oouc vjpt xal Xtixivuv ZPii<^Vf 'p<^v "^b fi4''')X6Ti]Tt x«t 
2iuE tEtou xdl fUTuv, Boa y^ ciyfTjotv, dncdyruv ctfftovE^ ^ adrl) Bl GaXJaj]} hixtip<o- 
6ev «fptxXua48t9C(, t^q otxouii^viif fioicep E^tfaXoQ, (Un) 'AaUtf is xat Eifinnn t- 
Sputiivs, i€ kMnipai tc ti Tpdofopa xapxouiijvi), Tijc ^iy 4c Tcb; xix^^'* itivoxifct, 
tiiq Si kXou9Ui>t1p« i(ifoTv S) aSTctpxctrcJpa xarJan]. oOx oSv (uy<^X]| tlpxn ^ dvrt- 
TdXqi B(i.opot ixotxoijyci^, d«t Bi' ^tfiouXq; x«l cEvTifuXaxiJ; tuv siXocCt '( l*'?''' 
Xa fftparixtBci Boxayuvre; xal xpiriui^a Ixovre^, (tiT<k xivBAvuy itiftniM. Sfi- 
veri Bi oOx' Affxep t^ iXXiz tuv ibvCtv laa ^ifo^a, dpx^v noXX-^v |iiv, BtuvwrtU- 
viiv B) KexT4(tc6a, EXyjv B1 fiTsipov oSrav xal ii (lEsv autixtfuxuTov, «6Xcuv icX^On 
■KoXuavSpoujoy, xcct (i.up(ixci; bSuv xaraaxeual^ i^ xiXeiMV xal elp4vi]v foptlou xot^t- 
By|v i) ffTpatia? ctY^Y'^v eiroputctniy Kap^xouffov- 

Xp(&(u6a Bl ToXfueEf i-{a%ol^ v^tiot; ^p(LOa|Uvi], xat ixon -ci Toov ycixofiro, tdi; 
TC in^i ^^ xa'Ti^ vXouTov Q icpoY^vuv TpmEtLit]7iv cEXX' i^uimato^, xa6' Eaov Sv 
■ct; IBEqE <XXatixp6yi)Tat, (utaS(So^9|]. Avrc 1)xitt' iv tie 'v t$ toi^Bs toT; dtt iv 
ifXt oQ<n fftoy^aets Bick -ti x5v aAiif tot* f; aixii «po*X9(Tv iXviaaC Itt Bi, Sxip 
ivciYxi] iccEtd voXtTcEf, ^tii; xal ci|Ea tou, xpoocTyac, [;iy| M toTi; a6T0T<; <Tvat y^iiou^ 
tt T(6ij0ai xal BExaq xpEyetv f) SouXcfictv, ^(ity, eT -ctot xal iWotq, oi^tpav Sy, Omtp- 
XU. <I Bi Tt i^cxXEvoiuv afiTOu, £XXu; Tt xal toQ< xept tiji; ^y ^ xiXei Btotx^fftuc 
itapav^tJioD ^aaxt0.6inii^ Bti t^s fiouX^f [utXXov fl «ap4 Bixaotai? toi? ilbiBd^t 
%pEv4VTE;, oOS) |iVT]76^vtz[ i^iov. xp6; y^P ''^^^ "^^ ixoGaiyov chcofiXixovrt 
■Jl iStracjt? TO? Y*'6ii'rj5 (iX-ctov yEt""*' fl '* "^^ '*pl Ixaota ixi(ji«XeoTipa5 cExptSeE- 
ai. tB youv Axip dy6pcliic<>>y ivapiO^^TUv xh xX^6o( xal Y^f i^ (liYiBo? jxeEpou 
tUov xoXc-ciEav dxB xotvq? BioyoEa^ Y^l^^V Jxtva^ffavta? xat EpYV vxxdt itiaiivriTO^ 
dEfffaXetf ixnekiuai, xpurov if' ^(itv oliv ts 6v BsB^Xbycat. ol y^P XTEaoyra^ a&T^v 
T^; xoty^; iXeuftepEai; T^axsp [isrixovTK xal o6Bivo< Qxaxodoyre;, oASiv ^sjov ^^{(it- 
ooy, (uyft^xtiv xotTjaiiuvoi xal dpxdf xataoT^auivTC?, Btd T^iy xivtuv suTiipEay IBEqc 
7t iXavouftqvoi, Tya Tt [ly) Std ifAaw cE(if(XoYa y'v°''c°» '? SuYTP<3(?4v ouvsjrfiEravco 
a^T^v, Spxouc itiiaoycec xal xlaxetQ zi^ ffx-jlaxm *Tvai BoxoOssn; BtBdvrig xal Xxfiiv- 
Tic. &rct ol (Uv iXXot tI Ofitipov x6Xui>t «x^(U( icoXXuv jfjixctptf xal (leXtro <x 
xXtiOToS xpivou IpY V ConmoOty ixaiyoOn, xal St( if I ix vapaSisaut tuv xpoY^vuv 
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kin, but who have been estranged from us — We must therefore 
prepare our minds for speedy and ungrudging reconciliation. The 
greatest ornament of bravery is forbearance and mercy. True 
courage is not his, who having overcome his foe, falls a victim to 
his own rancour and goes to extreme lengths of carnage and plun- 
der ; rather it is his, who has the self-mastery to treat his enemy with 
gentleness and moderation. Those of you therefore who are in 
command, I beg, nay, I entreat, do not show yourselves hard mas- 
ters. So far as you can without yielding your ground, refrain 
from bloodshed. Already they have many victims of this war to 
weep over, and so have we — ^Let this be the consummation of our 
grief. There are mourners enough and to spare — ^If any man, as 
needs be, who has lost a father or a brother or a friend or a kins- 
man in the war, is moved to wrath and thirsts for revenge, small 
blame to him for his anger; still, let him learn not, as tfae proverb 
goes, to heal evil with evil. For look you, the thing is intolerable 
— ^To preserve the commonwealth from destruction, when there 
was no other way of composing their differences, these men, re- 
luctantly yielding to necessity, faced in their own private persons 
the arbitrament of the sword, and so went to their doom. And 
shall we, when we can gain our ends with little or no bloodshed, 
for the sake of our own private quarrels, disregard what is best and 
for the common g(x>d, and out of season cling to what is bad and 
only necessity can justify? Never. Let us rather see to it th&t 
the honour to which these men attain is worthy of their deeds. 
Such honour, beUeve me, is gained, not by revenge on the foe, nor 
by the dedication of monuments or tombs (of such they will have 
their fill) but by the dedication of bodies and souls, by each one of 
you devoting himself to the completion of the work which they have 
left unfinished, the consolidation of general unity amongst our- 
selves, and the welding together of the state into a nation one and 
indivisible. So will our country be preserved inviolate for those 
who perished for her sake. Be sure, in no worthier cause could 
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tot; iiiiyiyvii\fiivot'i ixl tb tiXtiov %al ti^itixf pov icpo^Xfti, (UYaXdvovrai «tx6^u<* 

xat o6x dpxatorpdxotf toT; v^ijidis meE ffftny ^vav^Eot; lot; xoXloif ^ XP^^V <ilu\ou- 
[Uvoti; »i)Xuiiie6a, dW dhtccvra afimxdvi t( iauToi^ %til xp'^s'iut xat iicXS Ixd(uv. 
xori -cairri i« o(xou?(v ^(xlv oStu< ^irqu^^i) ■»& Kpdr^Lona, &(rr« tit cpuTOy tptoxo- 
9(uy tidXtiTCCt [jiupiclStdy clv6p<^uv xotvQ ouitx&XtTidiirOcn ou^Gcevtuv, iXtTOU i^ i^ct- 
xijx'^'<'t (iuptciSai; ixiltiiKxv t& icX'qOo^ £v oOBe!; Sirti; 69' iripou Qxtplx'^^'t ^^l 
xarcEfpovctjOat Stxatot. dyidf Y' t^^^ ^^^ TCJ^dtpuv ^uv -cuv 3c, Eti t& vpwrov 6- 
(Luy ipomd-njv <ixi chce6et§epce, iSBt) xoXX^) <? Ti xXijSo; aD^Y] ji? ixa-f ivito, xa\ touto 
xoX^ltov [^x^pou xaScOTUTo;. &ns ijv tti; O^udV cu[ubuv tt f6op9 Kut XP''}>*'^'^v 
Baxav^i A xi xat xapct ■!& il(i>9i{ xotA tiv T6Xe(LOV ixovaXt^Oi], xanasXay^, Mu- 
|iY)&f|Tu T8 A; 2xtp Jv T$ xpiv Xpiv(|) h-Ttieii^tia xctl a&6t{ fiv xtpfiivaititv, xal l< 
^< Ti}C 4ti^v T^jv fdffiv xat t& ^Oog tm ivotKo6vTuv dxofiXJxuv (TaiJTa ^iltp dtiiK 
xat ola |i.i]3' Qf ' kvii &v xorarpifd^vat) iapathia tuv fAp £XXuv paBtsc f| dvdXi^jic;. 
xat "jip Tpiuy xoX^iuitv ^lut;, ^st ouvtpxEff&rjtiev, xocraXciCivTuv, riv (Jiiy xpc^coy 
•rijv Tuy BptTttwuv ipx^v, tuv Tiiri odSe^ti; dEXXf;; J<; Tj^uv xal xapa^xeu^v tIiv xa- 
ffov Xe[XD|xJyi]v, (l6vo( bxoordvTe;, TovaA'njv tiXtiov xat ctpeTy)y oExeSeE^apLSV, fiori 
JvSea (liv t^{ SiavoEac t<JX<<v upd^xinti. Tin H lii th ■GiJ'uxoy to^uo; Qxivoiov 
xap^ctv. |y Bt ^0 ScuTJpV, Bv xpi; tobg Ma^ixivou; xaXouiiivoug ^pi[M6a, 
oOtt ToO ciEii^iioTOc ofiBiv dExeSiXoiuv, y^v t( xoXXfjv xat {ptarat Jax(uasiUv)]V ixt- 
XTnai^^ia, thv H Jprt •cv6\i.t,mv xat Ssoy oi BtaxcxoXc^iijiiiJvov, Ix t« tuv orpgnauo- 
\Uimv ToO ilpt6;tou •t(x{iUiip6(Uve;, SXuy xf xal Ssa <; 6Xc9pov Xfiiim\fJt cCxpexcEq: 
xat cExpLJ, o^x' ^xiTTS H Xnyttj^l^ %ffi>[^w^ ccpl imav tuv itoffipuv xoXiiuTTat, 
xoXX$ Tuv xpoYETsvijiJijyuv Tt <£^ioXoY<^aTov, ^^ly ii xat a^ixxan XP^IO'C^^^'^V 
4you(UCC. at yip aMv, &i ix. tCtv *ap6vTuv oa^uc ttxil^ciy, c5 6i)9iiie6a, vxJ^'^^^s 
(l>C xaX&v ^i^Ty ih ifCtviavkX, \k1t (idvov tpioxoffEa; dvftpciixuy (LuptiBaQ IXeuOipouq 
xarcEffT^oat, dXX<i xat t^ Xoix&v 2xafft Korc^Bi^Xoy Yev^aSat, ^( t^ ^tJ^^^P^v xoiviv 
o3t8 (7X(£ffet oGti iXXi) 11x^1) o^'^* WX''^ oOSiitt^ <x t^4 xofiisTqxuEa; ti^ea^ (iLSTa- 
xivetTat. cuveX£yTt Bt tlxeiv, T^i; cEvApuxiEa; f^jtu; jxl xeiaa; iSJa« x^P^''('^f 
xal xoXXd Biaxpa^cEai]t, oABlv Bti, tou 9eo0 (i.^ ffuXXofiiv^o^ •ciJ xoXiTtlqt taCtvo 
d>[toti&ftl]* l^y o5toi xaraX^ouaty. 

'AXXi (fJiy iXcuflepEa; Tt xipt xal xappijofa; tuy t< toio&tuv, if' Sooy IpYV 
xal ofl xi ^iy, xi V oD, oEXXst ttXJu; (leT^x^tuv, oAx j^jloQ xou xposBtl ^^yiy'^'tou, 
iXX' 0O8' Stt tT; i1yvo^^"*v. oOxouv tExi; ^t^ai; ToiaO-rriv x^pav otxouvTa;xal o3- 
tuf jaxcuaotUyi]V ctvrixilEXou; xal tAq Biavola; %Maxaabat. Sxcp xat au(t6Jfii]xc' 
8 tip itiyioxov Qiilv tt 6x(ipx<( xat Bi' aixb xXtto^ev Iv tb Ti^ xapeX66vTt xat iv t<> 
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you show your zeal. For the country we live in is very wonder- 
ful. All is on a scale of grandeur, both in the size of its rivers, the 
utility of ita harbours, the loftiness of its mountains, and the 
abundance of all the gifts of the earth. On either side it is washed 
by the sea. It is the navel of the inhabited globe and lying midway 
between Europe and Asia, reaping its harvest of benefits from each, 
it has grown more cumiing in the arts than the one, richer than the 
other, more self-suflBcing than either. Nor do we live on the 
fianks of some mighty rival, ever plotting or guarding against our 
neighbour, spending vast sums of money on huge armaments, and 
living in endless worry and danger. Nor yet, like other great 
nations, do we own a great though scattered empire, but a con- 
tinent in itself, single and homogeneous, swarming with populous 
cities, with its network of roads, providing easy transport for 
armies in war or merchandise in peace. 

We enjoy a constitution knit together with just laws, which 
gives to each his due, which distributes its offices, not according 
to wealth or noble ancestry, but in proportion to the distinction 
gained by individual merit — So it comes to pass that envy of those 
in high places is almost eliminated, since everyone feels that he 
has an equal chance of attaining to them himself. Moreover, 
what is a necessary qualification of every constitution worthy of 
the name, that the legislature, judicature and executive should be 
kept distinct, is our especial and valuable privilege. Slight devia- 
tions therefrom, such as the impeachment of men accused of malad- 
ministration before the senate rather than a common jury, are 
hardly worthy of mention. For a discriminating judgment looks 
at the general result rather than at overminute questions of de- 
tails. At least it is a fact that, for the first time tn history, it has 
been shewn to be possible to conceive by a common effort of will 
and to carry into execution with security for its permanence, a 
single constitution affecting such vast numbers of men and such an 
enormous extent of territory. The men who founded that con- 
588 
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yuv iTJpuv xpoxBxpIiJiiOa, tb x4a|i(ov nat lvvo|iov tou l^ftou^ ia^lv, I KuX^st IklS; (i^ 
|MT& v6tui>y xctl ox'^iLOTo; voXiTixoO x5y koXXootou xP^^oo ii^piov BurcptGitv. yntl 
hepoi (^liv TcixK 5v (oiSl [tt^mol oiDTOt l« ti t& d^lufui xat rf)y d!).XT]v ixiTtStustv) 
Tiv ctet jy dpxB Syrst xal drip tuv vi^iuy -rijv i^ouffEotv Ixoyra fflfiotyro, ^[uTi; Si Tcipi 
To6; Tuv v6iui)V f uXoxct^, oTtivt; dst dyOpuxCyu; ^ SiaBoxiit |u^a6dXXovTai, aOTO&t 
xoii vi(iOu; xal xdhi Siccp ttvSpuv ti xal t^Xiuv S^vSeaiLO^ Gxtari, TpouxuvouiJiiv. 
o&x o5v iXXu; xal BSi b Xiyo? (TpijToii Kept ^iwy, &i Sm £v y^;, sTti i; ^ijijilav 
•Tts xal dXXooi rot, dXtyoi Eyre^, x^x^l^^v ^xicsoivra;, s06^; v^iiou^ tt TE6w6at xat 
2XXau< tdCi; xup(I>aDVTa; aAxe^; xaTocn^oat fip^oiicv. &m, (!)i; f) ti dX^Siia l^et 
xal ifii (H^tiaEvo), Tap' ijiLiv ol v6iiqi xa-rck Kdvra xdivTuv 6icJpTaT0i fatyovrat, xal o4- 
Belq oGtb kXoO-c(p oCta dpxi oStu< <r^p&i], A^rt cExb xita Oxepfx^v^o': dtitXetv ti 
oO'cuv ExEiv. 8i' Eicap f iaei te ^\u> ^Yrtyviiievov xa) Tpoff) T( xal tii|it<T>t Tuv v<Xa< 
ii[ccu^av6|isyDy, xi xXctna a&ToE ^e 6c6a(ci)( sijvo|t'^fti]iuv xat toT{ JXXo(( t( a^Tuv 
(trcaSiBdvat jEuviiLeSo. 

"Ext Si Tpluv Syruv tuv jxt tXcectcov ii dySpi&xuv i&xpaYtzv f epdvcuv, ^uvtosuf 
Tt xal T^Xii-T]; xal fpoyfuiaTog, odiivtxi Exou odx 8,ti (xiXttrra ^ttxix^v*'*' <^^^' ^ 
t^Ss xal xCvSuvo; v^ ToXXixt; tkutci Jveu oufpoff^vi]; ^6vc9(i; (liv i; SitvdTijTa, tiX- 
(la fii if dxQXaatcty, i^ aCxijatv Bi fpivijiia J^u6pEffii' 3 (SAvaroi ^ckp xat xap' ^(itv 
Tt focouTov sTvat) (I'J) iltisT; xiSuiJiev, (ji-r]5i t^v xapousov liTuxEov ffjjiixpou to6tou {vt- 
xa xoXod<>>[uy. tot; yip Btofepdvru; tOxpaYouffiv fjxma tA ffufpov suyotxtly M^ 
X«' xal olSa tauxa ;jiy| xivu Tipxovta X^yuv, oEXX', od f^P iS^t xivra b|jioEu; ixai- 
yiim iW, <T xou Bioi, xal ^iftiv, oli* (fxexpuipiiiYiv. & yip iyux Toi; xpoa^dpot; 
xal Ti ct^ufjifopdE iv toT; eExfEo;^ ^vopuv xat xpofuXasa^v^evo; xXei<rc' Stv 2p6oiTO. 
(iXXA Todtou T< Ivsxa Ixavck tCp^ffOu, ffb f^P ^'4 ^v iXXip tJ ttyi <XXi(xo[iev ii^) ofi 
xdtvra; oEvOpt&xouf dptr^ xcd nof E9 xocl eC'cuxE? vtx^v. 

OOxoOv TpEa TxiJTa 6iX'naTa lxovta<, cEpx^v t* (uy^^^v 'i°<t 'v *°^t xiiiLfvi]v, 
xat xoXiteEov t& tvivoiiov Sxan xis^iv C«6atouaay, iv ^6cffE te xoto^Totg xtxotScu- 
[i£vo{, xal i^x &|i£fuXo( Svte; xal i\L6'(\iiKj'itit, xol BoxtTti oCiv T<i> fte$ i^ititsx&C t< 
xal SuviiLCu; xal adxhv-^^'i^ icpo6'^oac6at, iXXu; Tt xat iet iv to^Ttp fiTrepiiffai 
Boxouyra;, ^ tb jy [1.1) (hiycEXu^ ti; xpOTip^qj, fiv 8' 2pa Tt xal afaXui^sv, oix fo- 
xXoY^*? f^ li>)iiiouv 580V yiyovtv ixXoYit^d|i>yoi, iXX4 «p4; otitxpbv ri xap»- 
XtifBly {iJY°' "^^ xpoxiitiov xJpSo; f)Yo6|iEvoi, xi ti a^ilxa xaXiv xpii; t6 [ljXXov 
EaesSot oOBJvo; f^iov vj^jlovtb; xal oOx ctYaxuvxi^ et tqi^ xpoY^^'f t^oxaX^ chct- 
B^E^aiJiev, ctXXdt xat dYavaxTouyrec ■! (iS^ i^taXiyun afiTuv xpotExo(iEV, xat ^uvsXdvTt 
eCxBcv del ^eTvo ^xxdvouvts; Sxbx; JExpot tuv t< vijv xat Tuy xptv YEy*]^il*<0'> i '( 
vaGra Bi 1)81} xpoxY^Y^^'^v '^(wy ahi, *5 oIB' Ste o6Sb!; toO xoXi|iou tdCBi ix<!iv 
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stitution, though sharing in a common freedom and independence, 
did not hesitate to sacrifice some portion of their individuality for 
the common benefit, by entering into a compact and appointing 
rulers over themselves. And, to avoid all possibility of dispute, 
they drew it up in the fonn of a written contract and swore to abide 
by it after exchanging the most solemn pledges. Other men then 
may vaunt their constitution which has stood the test of time, 
and is the result of ages of care and experience. They may boast 
that from generation to generation it has grown ever better and 
more complete — ^It is well. But we, without toil or experience, 
on the spur of the moment have produced the same result, nay a 
better, since we are not fettered by self-contradictory or obsolete 
laws, but all is consistency, utility, simplicity. Moving then in 
such a world, so great has been our progress that, whereas the 
original compact for common constitutional life was made be- 
tween 3,000,000 souls, they rapidly increased to 60,000,000 of 
whom not one man would brook the domination or contempt of 
his fellow. Within these four years, since first you elected me 
President, there has been a mighty increase, in spite of the great 
war in progress. Therefore if any of you are disheartened by the 
destruction of life and expenditure of property, unprecedented 
as it may have been during the war, let him reflect that whatso- 
ever we have acquired in the past we can win over again in the 
future; and then let him look at this noble land and the spirit of 
its inhabitants and take courage for, while other things are lightly 
spent, these things are eternal and indestructible. 

Three wars have overtaken us since the Union. In the first, 
we stood alone against the British nation, at that time the mighti- 
est and best equipped of all; yet we showed such coiutige and de- 
termination, that although, as it happened, we did not fully realize 
our expectations, still we gave an impression of strength by the 
vigour with which we foi^t. In the second, which we fought 
against Mexico, while losing none of our prestige, we acquired a 
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TOH, tuv St cbSpxiciBtiiv t^v JXtuflfpusty xccl t^v fivoiijvijv &ii6voiav diet <fvi irri(ut 
XffiYtti Oi^vfioouffiv, six' a^TDic T^v td'zaxlm iyccf jpovta; (laXXev f) t$ 8ai|jiov(i|», 
TauTa Bi &|Jilv (1)< td -K^Xiit ttt XP^vov ixifiiuoitiivo^ ctXX'Sjev o&« ^; 6(ou xottanpo- 
r^v dfix6^evD;, Aorsp [LavT(ud(Uvo; vpofuvut. «oXXcil "(if (tot xaO' ^iiijpay xpAfti 
^(utt JxifoiTU^at OiyoTOV cExeiXouoiv* Ti]pts°ne o3y TO^t XAyo"? xal Stov lpY4> 
TsXeuOumv, |ji^ j{ii T&v icpoctic6yT0E Ti &(i.Iv xal vnvri; vdvou auXXufidvca jyocv ctxXe- 
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large additional and valuable tract of territory. This late war, 
now rapidly drawing to a close, whether you judge by the numbers 
of combatants, or the high state of perfection of the arms and 
other engines of destruction, or last but not least, by the mighty 
issues involved, I reckon to be the most momentous of all, as well 
as the most profitable to ourselves. For if we bring it to a happy 
conclusion (as it is safe to infer) just think what a glorious prize 
we shall have won, not only to have set free 3,000,000 men but al- 
so to have proved to the world that the foundation of the Union 
cannot be shaken either by revolution or by any other means or 
devices whatsoever — ^In a word, amongst all the varied works 
which the genius of mankind has contrived, nothing yet without 
divine collaboration, has rivalled our constitution. That consti- 
tution our enemies would destroy! 

I suppose there is no need for me to enlarge on such matters 
of common knowledge as the complete and unqualified freedom we 
enjoy, both of speech and action. What then more natural than 
that, hving as we do in such a country and with such an organiza- 
tion, our characters should be found to match it. This is just 
what has happened. Our greatest asset, the quaUty by virtue of 
which we have towered above our neighbours in the past and pres- 
ent is the law-abiding, orderly spirit which animates us, a spirit 
which makes it impossible for us to exist for the shortest space of 
time without law or political organization. Other peoples, whose 
reputation and standard of Ufe are worthy of all respect, msiy pay 
their regard to the man for the moment in authority, who exer- 
cises his power to carry out the law. We look beyond the guardi- 
ans of the law, who succeed each other in the ordinary course of 
humanity, reserving our reverence for Law itself, for the under- 
lying bond which knits together civic society. It is therefore no 
idle word which has been said about us, that wheresoever in the 
world fate casts out a handful of us, even if it be a desert, we start 
at once to make laws and appoint men to enforce them. Conse- 
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quently I am speaking nothing but the sober truth when I say that 
among us law is the supreme arbiter, and that there is no one ex- 
alted enough in wealth or station to take advantage, of his poaition 
to disregard it'. This spirit, bred in our bones, has been still fur- 
ther fostered by education and environment, with the result that 
not only have we ourselves enjoyed the full security of sound legis- 
lation, but have been able to impart some of it to others. 

Now there are three things which contribute more than 
aught else to success — shrewdness, daring and pride. Of these 
we have our full share. But here there is some danger that with- 
out self-restraint, shrewdness may degenerate into cunning, daring 
into recklessness, pride into boastfulness. It is possible that some 
such process has taken place in us. Let us be on our guard against 
it and not mar our present good fortune for a minor defect such as 
this. Sobriety often fails to find a home in men unusually pros- 
perous. I know well that what I say is not altogether pleasant, 
but I have not failed to call attention to it, lest my speech should 
become a mere panegyric, without blame where blame is due. 
That man is most likely to succeed, who in his own case can detect 
and guard against the defects of his qualities. But let what I 
have said suffice about it, as this is tlie only point in which we are 
not imrivaUed in virtue, wisdom and success. 

With these three great advantages of a mighty and homo- 
geneous empire, a polity which guarantees equality before the law 
to all, a moral nurtxu* such as those described, with the further 
advantage of unity of race and language, to what a point, think 
you, with God's help, of prestige and power and glory we may 
hope to attain? It is our habit to think we are left behind if we 
are not largely ahead of our rivals. Should we occasionally fail 
in some measure, we do not stop in dismay to reckon up the tale 
of our loss, but we set off the great advantages we have won against 
the small ground we have lost. We look upon the benefit of the 
moment as unworthy of comparison with that which is to be; we 
£41 
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are not content to equal our predecessors; we are angry if we have 
not largely surpassed them. In a word we are forever labouring 
to be first and foremost both of the past and present. I know well 
that when our progress has been such as this, not one of us will 
willingly recall this war. The descendants of the men who re- 
volted against us will be ashamed of their ancestors* work, and 
will wish to hold their peace about them, looking on them in the 
light of outcasts, who were r^ardless of sacred or hiunan obliga- 
tions; they will forever have on their hps and glorify the libera- 
tor of the slaves and the subsequent national reconciliation, while 
laying the credit of their good fortune to Divine help. These last 
words I speak to you with a prophetic instinct, as one who has not 
long to hve but has nearly reached his goal. Every day secret 
visions haimt me, whispering to me of my death. Bear then my 
words in mind, and when they are fulfilled do not altogether ban- 
ish from your mind the nunc and fame of one who shared in all 
your labours and who foretold yoiu- future greatness. 
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SPEECHES 

ON 

THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN 

(Tbew q>eechcs •ppeftred — after theiT Bnt sppwwce in Hamsard — in what wm doubtl«M 
intcDded to be (A Mitiual publication, but wbich Menu dctct to have iuued it* second volume: 
the "Oratoricftl Year-Boole for 1809" (London. 18M). It ia bardlj' known here, except to Lin- 
ecAn ccJletitora, and probabijr not to many <A tbem. In fact, we were unable to find ■ copf in 
any of the great librariea in New York, and had to avail oorselTe* of that in the Library of Con- 
grew. 

The addreai by BmerBon does not appear in fail collected "Work*," and we believe it, too, 
baa not been reprinted before. — [Ed.] 

[The following Speeches were delivered in the House at Commons on the Itt of May. I8W 
— Sir G> GREY moving and Hr. DISRAELI seconding an addreaa to the Crown expresring the 
sotTow and indignation of the Bouse at the Asaassination of the Pretident of the United States, 
and praying Her Hajeaty to convey these sentiments on the part of the House of Commons to 
the Govemment ot the United State*.] 

SPEECH OF THE RT. HON. SIR GEORGE GREY 

HBHBEB rOB HORPSTH 

I VERY much regret the unavoidable absence of my noble friend 
at the head of the Govemment, in whose name the notice was 
given of the motion which it now devolves upon me to ask the 
House to agree to. I feel, however, that it is comparatively unim- 
portant by whom the motion is proposed, because I am confident 
that the Address to the Crown which I am about to ask the House to 
agree to is one which will meet with the cordial and unanimous as- 
sent of all. When the news a few days ago of the assassination of the 
President of the United States, and the attempted assassination — 
for I hope that we may now confidently expect that it will not be a 
successful attempt — of Mr. Seward reached this country, the first 
impression in the mind of every one was that the inteUigence could 
not be true. It was hoped by every one that persons could not be 
found capable of committing a crime so atrocious. When the truth 
was forced upon us, when we could no longer entertain any doubt as 
543 
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to the correctness of the intelligence, the feeling which succeeded 
was one of universal sorrow, horror, and indignation. It was felt 
as if some great calamity had befallen ourselves; for, in the Civil 
War, the existence and the long continuance of which we have so 
sincerely deplored, it is well known that the Government of this 
country, acting, as I believe, in accordance with the almost unani- 
mous, or perhaps I may say in accordance with the unanimous feel- 
ing of this country, had maintained a strict and impartial neutrali- 
ty. But it is notorious, and it could not in a great country like this 
be otherwise, that different opinions have been entertained by dif- 
ferent persons with regard to the questions at issue between the 
Northern and Southern States of America; but still I believe that 
the sympathies of the majority of the people of this country have 
been with the North. I am desirous on this occasion of avoiding 
everything which may excite any difference of opinion. I may say, 
therefore, that in this free country different opinions have been en- 
tertained and different sympathies felt, and that in this free coun- 
tiy the freest expression has been given, as should be the case, to 
those differences of opinion. I am sure I shall raise no controversy 
when I say in the presence of that great crime which has sent a 
thrill of horror through every one who heard of it, all difference of 
opinion, all conflicting sympathies for a moment entirely vanished. 
I am anxious to say at once, and I desire to proclaim that beUef 
with the strongest confidence, that this atrocious crime was regarded 
by every man of influence and power in the Southern States with the 
same degree of horror which it excited in every other part of the 
world. We may, therefore — and this is all I wish to say upon this 
subject — ^whatever our opinions with regard to the past, and what- 
ever our sympathies may have been — ^we shall all cordially unite in 
expressing our abhorrence of that crime, and in rendering our sym- 
pathy to that nation which is now mourning the loss of its chosen 
and trustful chief, struck to the ground by the hand of an assassin, 
and that too at the most critical period of its history. While la- 
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menting that war and the loss of life which it has inevitably occa- 
sioned, it is impossible, whatever our opinions or our sympathies 
may have been, to withhold our admiration from the many gallant 
deeds performed and acts of heroism displayed by both parties in 
the contest; and it is a matter for bitter reflection that the page of 
history, recording such gallant achievements and such heroic deeds, 
by men who so freely shed their blood on the battlefield in a cause 
which each considered right, should also be stained with the record 
of a crime such as we are now deploring. At length a new era ap- 
peared to be dawning on the contest between the North and the 
South. The time had come when there was every reason to hope 
that that war would speedily be brought to a close. Victory had 
crowned the efforts of the statesmen and the arms of the Federals, 
and most of us — all, I hope — ^had tiumed with a feeling of some re- 
lief and some hope for the future from the record of sanguinary con- 
flicts to that correspondence which has but recently passed between 
the Generals commanding the hostile armies. And when we turned 
to Mr. President Lincoln, I should have been prepared to express a 
hope, indeed an expectation — and I have reason to believe that that 
expectation would not have been disappointed — that in the hour of 
victory and in the use of victory he would have shown a wise for- 
bearance, a generous consideration, which would have added ten- 
fold lustre to the fame and reputation which he has acquired 
throughout the misfortimes of this war. Unhappily the foul deed 
which has taken place has deprived Mr. Lincoln of the opportimlty 
of thus adding to his well-earned fame and reputation: but let us 
hope, what indeed we may repeat, that the good sense and right 
feeling of those upon whom will devolve the most arduous and dif- 
ficult duties in this conjuncture will lead them to respect the wishes 
and the memory of him whom we are all mourning, and will lead 
them to act in the same spirit and to follow the same counsels by 
which we have good reason to believe the conduct of Mr. Lincoln 
would have been marked, had he survived to complete the work 
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that was entrusted to him. I am only speaking the general opinion 
when I say that nothing could give greater satisfaction to this 
country than by means of forbearance, it may be of temperate con- 
ciliation, to see the Union of the North and South again accomplish- 
ed, especially if it can be accomplished by common consent, freed 
from what hitherto constituted the weakness of that Union — the 
curse and disgrace of slavery. I wish it were possible for us to con- 
vey to the people of the United States an adequate idea of the depth 
and xmiversality of the feeling which this sad event has occasioned 
in this country, that from the highest to the lowest there has been 
but one feeling entertained. Her Majesty's Minister at Washing- 
ton will, in obedience to the Queen's command, convey to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States the expression of the feelings of Her 
Majesty and of her Government upon the deplorable event; and 
Her Majesty, with that tender consideration which she has always 
evinced for sorrow and suffering in others, of whatever rank, has 
with her own hand written a letter to Mrs. Lincoln, conveying the 
heartfelt sympathy of a widow to a widow suffering under the ca- 
lamity of having lost one suddenly cut off. From every part of this 
country, from every class, but one voice has been heard, one of 
abhorrence of the crime, and of sympathy for and interest in the 
country which has this great loss to mourn. The British residents 
in the United States, as of course was to be expected, lost not an 
hour in expressing their sympathy with the Government of the 
United States. The people of our North American colonies are 
vieing with each other in expressing the same sentiments. And 
it is not only among men of the same race who are connected with 
the people of the United States by origin, language, and blood, that 
these feeUngs prevail, but I believe that every country in Europe is 
giving expression to the same sentiments and is sending the message 
to the Government of the United States. I am sure, therefore, that 
I am not wrong in anticipating that this House will, in the name of 
the people of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland, be anxious to 
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record their expression of the same sentiment, and to have it con- 
veyed to the Government of the United States. Of this I am con- 
fident, that this House could never more fully and more adequately 
represent the feelings of the whole of the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom, than by agreeing to the Address which it is now my duty 
to move, expressing to Her Majesty our sorrow and indignation at 
the assassination of the President of the United States, and praying 
Her Majesty that, in communicating her own sentiments to the 
Government of that country upon the deplorable event, she will ex- 
press at the same time, on the part of this House, their abhorrence 
of the crime and their sympathy with the Government and the 
people of the United States in the deep affliction into which they 
have been thrown. 

SPEECH OF THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI 

ICEUBEB rOB BUCKS 

THERE are rare instances when the ^^mpathy of a nation ap- 
proaches Uiose tenderer feelings which are generally supposed 
to be peculiar to the individual and to be the happy privil^e 
of private life; and this is one. Under any circumstances we 
should have bewailed the catastrophe at Washington; under any 
circumstances we should have shuddered at the means by which it 
was accomplished. But in the character of the victim, and even in 
the accessories of his last moments, there is something so homely 
and innocent that it takes the question, as it were, out of all the 
pomp of history and the ceremonial of diplomacy, — it touches the 
heart of nations and appeals to the domestic sentiment of mankind. 
Whatever the various and varying opinions in this House, and in the 
country generally, on the policy of the late President of the United 
States, all must agree that in one of the severest trials which ever 
tested the moral qualities of man he fulfilled his duly, with simplic- 
ity and strength. Nor is it possible for the people of England at 
such a moment to forget that he sprang from the same fatherland 
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and spoke the same mother tongue. When such crimes are per- 
petrated the public mind is apt to fall into gloom and perplexity, for 
it is ignorant alike of the causes and the consequences of such deeds. 
But it is one of our duties to reassure them under unreasoning panic 
and despondency. Assassination has never changed the history of 
the world. I will not refer to the remote past, though an accident 
has made the most memorable instance of antiquity at this moment 
fresh in the minds and memory of all around me. But even the 
costly sacrifice of a Ctesar did not propriate the inexorable destiny 
of his countiy. If we look to modem times, to times at least with 
the feelings of which we are familiar, and the people of which were 
animated and influenced by the same interests as ourselves, the vio- 
lent deaths of two heroic men, Henry IV. of France and the Prince 
of Orange, are conspicuous illustrations of this truth. In express- 
ing our unaffected and profound sympathy with the citizens of the 
United States on this untimely end of their elected chief, let us not 
therefore sanction any feeling of depression, but rather let us ex- 
press a fervent hope that from out of the awful trials of the last four 
years, of which the least is not this violent demise, the various 
populations of North America may issue elevated and chastened, 
rich with the accumulated wisdom and strong in the disciplined 
energy which a young nation can only acquire in a protracted and 
perilous struggle. Then they will be enabled not merely to renew 
their career of power and prosperity, but they will renew it to con- 
tribute to the general happiness of mankind. It is with these feel- 
ings that I second the Address to the Crown. 

SPEECH OF MR. W. E. FORSTER 

MEMBEB FOB BBADFOBD 
iThe two following Speecbea were delivered by Mr. W. E. Forstet and Mr. Stanifdd re- 
spectively at St. James's Hall, on the SBtfa of April, a meeting having be«D coavened, under the 
auspices of the Emancipation Society, for the purpose of expreMing indigoatioD at the aauasi- 
nation of Premdent Lincoln, and sympathy with Mrs. Lincoln and the people of the Cnited 
States. Professor Fawcett, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, the Hon. Lyulpb Stanley and othen were also 
amongst the speakers on the occasion.] 
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IN MOVING this resolution* I shall say but few words. There 
are many speiJcers here this evening, and you will agree with 
me that it is a time when many should have an opportunity of 
trying to express those feelings, though few can find words capable 
of doing so. This is a time when that tie of blood which binds 
Englishmen to Americans, and of which we so often talk, is indeed 
trufy felt, and the thrill of grief and horror and indignation which 
has swept over the length and breadth of Europe upon the receipt 
of this news pierces the heart of almost every Englishman, as 
though some fearful calamity had fallen upon ourselves. It is to 
the credit of oiu" country — ^it would, indeed, be to its shame if it 
were otherwise — that, with very few exceptions, rich and poor, 
friends of the North and friends of the South — all are anxious to 
show that they forget all differences with their American kinsmen 
as regards social or political arrangements, all disagreements with 
them in matters of policy, in the overpowering sympathy which 
they feel with them in this their sore trial. But while America has 
an especial claim upon the sympathy of England, it certainly does 
pre-eminently become the society of which you. Sir, are the chair- 
man, and all of us who, though not members of this society, have 
advocated its principles, and have beheved with you that the resto- 
ration of the American Union with emancipation for its condition 
and freedom for its bond will be a blessing to this country, and to 
the world, to hasten to come forward and try to show what we feel 
when this man is struck down; to whom of all men it would seem 
as though God had entrusted the duty of restoring the Union and of 
freeing it from slavery — struck down, too, just at that time when he 
had reason to hope that that task at which he had been toiling with 
such devotion and such single-minded earnestness was on the point 
of being accompUshed. The handwriting on the wall was guiding 

*"Th*t thit meeting deiuvB to give utteruice to the feelinga of grief and horror with which 
it ha* hetvd of the MMwaination of President Lincoln t.ad the tnurderoui attack upon Mr. 
Seward, and to eonvty to Ur«. U&coln and to the United State* GovemneDt and people an 
ezpiearion ol ita profound I7mpath7 and h«artfelt condolence." 
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him, and in those words of solemn beauty which he was allowed to 
utter at his recent inauguration — ^though even then the knife of the 
assassin was hanging over his head — he showed, to quote those very 
words, that he saw that "God had willed that this offence should 
cease, though there was woe upon all those, whether in the North 
or in the South, through whom this offence had come." And if we 
can surely prophesy any one result that will follow from this foul 
crime, it is this — ^that that offence will all the more speedily cease, 
and that this foul deed has sealed the quick and irrevocable doom 
of slavery. Like you, Sir, I do not lay this crime to the charge of 
the slaveholding leaders of the rebellion. It would be unpardon- 
able for any Englishman to add fuel to that fire of anger from the 
burning up of his heart by which every American must pray that 
he may be preserved, by saying or insinuating that any of those 
leaders either instigated this crime or were cognizant of it. But. 
Sir, I do trace it to the influence of that system of slaveholding 
which those leaders have thought to preserve. Doubtless, this as- 
sassin and his miserable accomplices were men of a morbid nature — 
abnormal monsters, the growth of a social system by which every 
bad passion, provided only it were wreaked upon the weak and the 
helpless, was legalized — a system by which assassination was organ- 
ized, for what, after all, was the lynch law of the South, which 
burned black men alive, and murdered white men because they were 
Abolitionists, but organized assassination? I say it needed the 
influence of such a system as this to send such a man as that mis- 
erable Booth, as I see by The Times to-day, to gloat over the execu- 
tion of John Brown, and train even him to this parricide. If there 
be any man left in the Free States whom the experience of the last 
few years has not taught that there is no peace, no safety for his 
country, until the sin of slavery is wiped out, that there are no terms 
possible between the Union and slavery, this crime will have con- 
vinced him. I have only one word more to add. We must not 
allow the ship which leaves our shores tonight to XakA merely Uie 
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message of our sympathy with the widow and the orphans — with 
that country which has truly lost its father. I am sure this meet- 
ing will not be content with the mere expression of their sympathy 
with our kinsmen in this their present calamity, but we should wish 
to add to it an expression of our faith in thdr future, our confident 
belief Uiat they have learnt the lesson of our common history, that 
even in this hour of their trial they will show what strength a free 
and Christian people have to bear up against such a blow, than 
which none more severe ever fell upon any nationality, and to bear 
up against it, not only without their power being paralyzed, but 
without any diminution either of their self-reliance or their self- 
restraint. And, Sir, may we not also add an expression of our hope- 
ful trust that those rulers to whom God has now entrusted their fate 
will be so imbued with the spirit of the patriot statesman whom they 
have lost — that spirit of mingled firmness and moderation, which, 
exercised as it has been under circumstances than which none were 
ever more trying, has made the name of Abraham Lincoln one that 
will be pre-eminent in all future history — that they will continue 
his work of restoring peace to their country and of insuring freedom 
to all who dwell in it, undisturbed even by that temptation to ven- 
geance to which I believe they will not yield, but which must beset 
them with a strength proportioned to the tmparalleled atrocity of 
the crime which has provoked it? 



SPEECH OF MR. STANSFELD 

HBUBEB FOB HAUFAX. 

The resolution which I have to move is in these words : — 

"That this meeting desdiea also to express the entire confidence which it 
feels in the determination and power of the Government and the people of the 
United States to cany out to the fall the policy of which Abraham Lincoln's 
Presidential career was the embodiment, and to establish free institutions 
throughout the whole of the American Republic." 

SSI 
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SIR, we are assembled here to-night not so much that by 
speech — ^for who is there who does not feel his heart too full 
for fitting utterance? — as that by our conmaon presence and 
our common acts we may express the horror and indignation with 
which we have heard of deeds so foul that history cannot produce 
their parallel — that we may express our deep, our heartfelt sympa- 
thy with the wife who has become a widow, and with the nation 
which staggers wildly moaning beneath the loss of its elect. But 
we are here, it seems to me, for a further purpose. I at least can 
take no part in these proceedings, at this the time of its direst trial, 
at its momentous crisis, without also expressing my sympathy for a 
cause which began by being noble, which grew to be righteous, and 
which, above all, by the acts, by the Ufe, and by the death of the 
martyred President, has become consecrated in our eyes. The 
cause of the North was in its inception noble. One who ranks high 
among us in influence and in position, and whose opinion upon this 
very question as well as upon many others deserves our respect — 
Ix)rd Russell — once said that the North was fighting for empire and 
the South for independence. He has himself upon many occasions 
supplied the omissions which rendered incorrect and incomplete 
that definition of this mighty struggle. The South was fighting 
for independence, but for independence with the sole, the avowed, 
the deliberate purpose of promoting and perpetuating the institu- 
tion of human slavery. Jefferson Davis, at a time when some of us, 
perhaps even some who wished well to this great cause, doubted of 
the persistency of the North, was said to have established a nation- 
ality. But the nationality which he established had no right of ex- 
istence, for it was founded upon a national crime, and it has met 
with the deserved fate of those who set themselves alike against 
the laws of God and man. The North was fighting for empire! 
No; the North was fighting for a common country, which it would 
share, but would not allow to be torn asunder. I am here to say 
that I for one should have justified the long persistence, at so much 
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cost of life and su£Fering, in that war, had there been no other ques- 
tion than Secession concerned in it. But the crime of the South 
was from the very first the justification of that great cause of which 
the North was, it may be, at first in some part an unconscious, or, 
if you will, in some part an unwilling instrument. Well, then, this 
cause, which began by being noble, grew, as I have said, to be a 
righteous cause. Step by step the North grew to the height of this 
great, this holy argument. Every fear, every hope of those who 
wished ill to the Kepublic was disappointed. Each delay, each 
difficulty, each defeat, seemed to serve but to render more stem the 
resolve to render higher and more pure the policy of the North, 
until from their original standpoint of the non-extension of slavery, 
up through the Emancipation Proclamation, to the final decree 
abolishing slavery throughout the States, the North rose to the full 
sense of that duty which perfected their right; and then. Sir, and 
not till then, victory was permitted finally to be theirs. We used to 
hear a good deal about the hypocrisy and the shortcomings of the 
North on this question of slavery. I have never been able to un- 
derstand how this view, even if correct, could justify positive sympa- 
thies and flagrant acts in favour of a Confederacy bas^ and 
founded upon the institution of slavery. But who, let me ask, 
made these men judges of the fitting appointments in a providential 
scheme ? I for one cannot look back upon this mighty struggle with- 
out feeling that there was there a great and superhtmian purpose, 
and without now rejoicing that it has been fulfiUed and that by the 
task of its fulfilment, through all their efforts and their suffering, 
the Union has been purified, and this mighty convulsion of our race 
has been justified in the decrees of God and before the eyes of men. 
And now, who was it who from the first watched over andjcontrolled 
for good the varying and progressive phases of this mighty strife? 
Who was the man who took his stand fiirst within the Constitution 
and the law, upon the ground of the non-extension of slavery to the 
territories of the United States, who then came to feel that as an act 
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of war he might issue his Emancipation Proclamation, who next de- 
feated the machinations of that party which loved the Union in such 
wise that for the Union they would sacrifice that sacred object 
which alone justified the war? Who was it who contributed more 
than any other man, perhaps, to the passing of the final abolition 
decree? Who was it who, when victory seemed already dawning 
upon the arms of the North before Richmond, was already there, 
thinking and busying himself about the work of reconstruction and 
of peace? Who was it whose face we have been told ever sines 
those days seemed radiant and illuminated with blessed thoughts 
of mercy and peace? Who was the man who, commencing amid the 
suspicions and the xmfavourable criticisms of the world, simply by 
dint of his own simplicity of character, his own steadfastness and 
faithfulness, and utter unselfishness of purpose, had won his way to 
the adniiration of the world? Who was it but this man of the people, 
this uneducated man, without experience in great affairs, this man 
whose heart visibly before the world grew sadder and gentler to the 
last amid all the death and the suffering which he witnessed and 
which he might not allay to the end? Who was it but Abraham 
Lincoln — Lincoln, the martyr of his country's and of freedom's 
cause? Sir, it is right and it is necessary that we should say thus 
much. Great as has been the moral progress of the States, their 
greatest danger, their time of sorest trial and temptation, is not at an 
end. If anything can soothe and strengthen them for this trying 
time, I beUeve it will be the deep-felt, the spontaneous, the univer- 
sal burst of sympaUiy which will crowd to tiiem across the Atlantic 
from the nations of Europe. Let us ardently hope, let us devoutly 
and earnestly pray, that they may be equal to Uiis great occasion, 
that they may disappoint all vain fears, and if it be possible that 
now a malicious hope be harboured in any human breast that they 
may disappoint it too, and that the President, the Grovemment, 
and the people of the United States may be true, as I believe — and 
as I ask you to say that you believe — them to be true to the mem- 
ory and the example of him who was the guide and the martyr of 
their cause. 
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MR. RALPH WALDO EMERSON'S ORATION 
ON THE DEATH OF MR. LINCOLN 

(The toDoiring addreu m*e, ddiv«red by Blr. R*lph Wkldo Bmenon, the orator, poet, and 
caaaTut, at Concord, Maaaachuaetta, on occarion of the funcial aervicea in honour of Mr. Un- 

W£ M£ET under the gloom of a calamity which darkens 
down over the minds of good men in all civilized society, as 
the fearful tidings travel over the sea, over land, from coun- 
try to country, like the shadow of an uncalculated eclipse over the 
planet. Old as history is, and manifold as are its tragedies, I doubt 
if any death has caused so much pain to mankind as this has caused 
or will cause, on its announcement; and this not so much because 
nations are by modem arts brought so closely together, as because 
of the mysterious hopes and fears which, in the present day, are 
connected with the name and institutions of America. In this 
country, on Saturday, eveiy one was struck dumb, and saw, at 
first, only deep below deep, as he meditated on the ghastly blow. 
And, perhaps, at this hour, when the coffin which contains the dust 
of the President sets forward on its long march through mourning 
States, on its way to his home in Illinois, we might well be silent, 
and suffer the awful voices of the time to thunder to us. Yes, but 
that first despair was brief; the man was not so to be mourned. 
He was the most active and hopeful of men; and his work had not 
perished ; but acclamations of praise for the task he had accomplish- 
ed burst out into a song of triumph, which even tears for his death 
cannot keep down. The President stood before us a man of the 
people. He was thoroughly American, had never crossed the sea, 
had never been spoiled by English insularity or French dissipation; 
a quiet, native, aboriginal man, as an acom from the oak; no aping 
of foreigners, no frivolous accomplishments; Kentuckian bomi 
working on a farm, a fiatboatman, a captain in the Blackhawk war, 
a country lawyer, a representative in the rural legislature of Illinois 
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— on such modest foundations the broad structure of his fame was 
laid. How slowly, and yet by happily prepared steps, he came to 
his place! All of us remember — it is only a history of five or six 
years — the surprise and disappointment of the country at his first 
nomination at Chicago. Mr. Seward, then in the culmination of 
his good fame, was the favourite of the Eastern States. And when 
the new and comparatively unknown name of Lincoln was announc- 
ed (notwithstanding the report of the acclamations of that conven- 
tion) we heard the result coldly and sadly. It seemed too rash, on 
a purely local reputation, to build so grave a trust, in such anxious 
times; and men naturally talked of the chances in pohtics as incal- 
culable. But it turned out not to be chance. The profound good 
opinion which the people of Illinois and of the West had conceived 
of him, and which they had imparted to their colleagues, that they 
also might justify themselves to their constituents at home, was not 
rash, though they did not begin to know the richness of his worth* 
A plain man of the people, an extraordinary fortune attended him* 
Lord Bacon says, "Manifest virtues procure reputation; occult 
ones, fortune." He offered no shining qualities at the first encount- 
er; he did not offend by superiority. He had a face and manner 
which disarmed suspicion, which inspired confidence, which con- 
firmed goodwill. He was a man without vices. He had a strong 
sense of duty which it was very easy for him to obey. Then he 
had what farmers call a long head; was excellent in working out the 
sum for himself, in arguing his case and convincing you fairly and 
firmly. Then it turned out that he was a great worker, and, pro- 
digiotis faculty of performance, worked easily. A good worker is so 
rare; everybody has some one disabling quality. But this man was 
found to the very core, cheerful, persistent, all right for labour, and 
liked nothing so well. Then he had a vast good nature, which 
made him tolerant and accessible to all; fair-minded, leaning to the 
claim of the petitioner, affable, and not sensible to the a£Qiction 
which the innumerable visits paid to him, when President, would 
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have brought to any one else. And how this good nature became 
a noble humanity in many a tragic case which the events of the 
war brought to him everyone will remember, and with what in- 
creasing tenderness he dealt when a whole race was on his compas- 
sion. The poor negro said of him, on an impressive occasion, 
"Massa Linkum am eberywhere." Then his broad good humour, 
running easily into jocular talk, in which he delighted and in which 
he excelled, was a rich gift to this wise man. It enabled him to 
keep his secret, to meet every kind of man and every rank in socie- 
ty, to take off the edge of the severest decisions, to mask his own 
purpose and sound his companion, and to catch with true instinct 
the temper of each company he addressed. And, more than all, 
it is to a man of severe labour, in anxious and exhausting crises, 
the luitural restorative, good as sleep, and is the pretension of the 
overdriven brain against rancour and insanity. He is the author 
of a multitude of good sayings, so disguised as pleasantries that it is 
certain that they had no reputation at first but as jests; and only 
later, by the acceptance and adoption they find in the mouths of 
millions, turn out to be the wisdom of the hour. I am sure if this 
man had ruled in a period of less fadUty of printing, he would have 
become mythological in a few years, like Msop or Pilpay, or one of 
the Seven Wise Masters, by his fables and proverbs. But the 
wei^t and penetration of many passages in his letters, messages, 
and speeches, hidden now by the very closeness of their application 
to the moment, are destined hereafter to wide fame. What preg- 
nant definitions; what unerring common sense; what foresight; 
and on great occasions, what lofty and more than natural, what 
humane tone! His occupying the chair of State was a triumph of 
the good sense of mankind and of the pubhc confidence. This 
middle-class country has got a middle-class President at last. Yes, 
in manners, sympathies, but not in powers, for his powers were su- 
perior. His mind mastered the problem of the day; and, as the 
problem grew, so did his comprehension of it. Rarely was man so 
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fitted to the event. In the midst of fears and jealousies, in the 
Babel of counsels and parties, this man wrought incessantly with 
all his might and ail his honesty, labouring to find what the people 
wanted, and how to obtain that. It cannot be said there is any 
exaggeration of his worth. If ever a man was fairly t«sted he was. 
There was no lack of resistance, nor of slander, nor of ridicule. 
The times have allowed no State secrets; the nation has been in 
such a ferment, such multitudes had to be trusted, that no secret 
could be kept. Eveiy door was ajar, and we know all that befell. 
Then what an occasion was the whirlwind of the war! Here was 
place for no holiday magistrate, no fair-weather sailor; the new 
pilot was hurried to the helm in a tornado. In four years — the four 
years of battle-days — ^his endurance, his fertility of resources, his 
magnanimity, were sorely tried and never found wanting. There, 
by his courage, his justice, his even temper, his fertile counsel, his 
humanity, he stood, an heroic figure in the centre of an heroic epoch- 
He is the true history of the American people in his time. Step by 
step he walked before them; slow with their slowness, quickening 
his march by theirs; the true representative of this continent; an 
entirely public man; father of his country, the pulse of twenty 
millions throbbing in his heart, the thought of their minds articu* 
lated by his tongue. Adam Smith remarks that the axe which in 
Houbraken's portraits of British kings and worthies is engraved 
under those who have suffered at the block adds a certain lofty 
charm to the picture. And who does not see, even in this tr^edy 
so recent, how fast the terror and ruin of the massacre are already 
burning into glory around the victim? Far happier this fate than to 
have lived to be wished away; to have watched the decay of his 
own faculties; to have seen — ^perhaps, even he — ^tUe proverbial in- 
gratitude of statesmen; to have seen mean men preferred. Had 
be not lived long enough to keep the greatest promise that ever man 
made to his fellow men — the practical abohtion of slavery? He 
had seen Tennessee, Missouri, and Maryland emancipate their 
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slaves. He had seen Savannah, Charleaton, and Richmond sur- 
rendered; had seen the main army of the rebellion lay down its 
arms. He had conquered the pubhc opinion of Canada, England, 
and France. Only Washington can compare with him in fortune. 
And what if it should turn out in the unfolding of the web, that he 
had reached the term; that this heroic deliverer could no longer 
serve us; that the rebelUon had touched its natural conclusion, and 
what remained to be done reqiured new and uncommitted hands — 
a new spirit bom out of the ashes of the war; and that Heaven, 
wishing to show the world a completed benefactor, shall make him 
serve his country even more by his death than his life. Nations, 
like kings, are not good by facility and complaisance. "The kind- 
ness of kings consists in justice and strength." Easy good nature 
has been the dangerous foible of the RepubUc, and it was necessary 
that its enemies should outrage it, and drive us to unwonted firm- 
ness, to secure the salvation of this country in the next ages. 
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JOHN BRIGHT ON LINCOLN 

(We take the following — including hia letter to Sumaer, — trom Trevdyfto'* Life of 
Bright {London, lOlS]. We believe neither hu before been publiihed here.) — [Ed.] 

WHILST at Dolgelly on the 27th (April, 1865), heard of the 
shocking tragedy in Washington — ^the murder of President 
Lincohi. For an hour or near it, I felt stunned and ill ... . 
I will not write an eulogy on the character of President Lincoln — 
there will be many to do that now that he is dead. / kace spoken 
of him when living .... In him I have observed a singular resolu- 
tion honestly to do his duty, a great courage — shown in the fact 
that in his speeches and writings no word of passion, or of panic or 
of ill-will, has ever escaped him — a great gentleness of temper and 
nobleness of soul, proved by the absence of irritation and menace 
under circumstances of the most desperate provocation, and a pity 
and mercifulness to his enemies which seemed drawn as from the 
very fount of Christian charity and love. His simplicity for a time 
did much to bide his greatness, but all good men everywhere will 
mourn for him, and history will place him high among the best and 
noblest of xaen.— Journal, April 29, 1865. 

John Bright to Charles Sumner 

April 29, 1865. 
For fifty years I think no other event had created such a sensa- 
tion in this coimtry as the great crime which has robbed you of 
your President. The whole people positively mourn, and it would 
seem as if again we were one nation with you, so xmiversal is the 
grief and the horror of the deed of which Washington has been the 
scene. 

When I read that the President had gone to Richmond without 
a guard, I felt that he ran a risk to which he otight not to have sub- 
jected himself. In times of great escitement dangerous men be- 
come more dangerous, partly vicious and partly mad, and men of 
great mark become the objects of their hate and passion. The deed 
is done, and it is now too late to take precautions. 

It is easy to kill a President, but it is not easy to destroy a nation. 
500 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT 

COURT, INDIANAPOLIS, IN RELATION TO THE 

DEATH OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN 

Tbii item U No. 80S in Judge Flah'i "lincoln Bibliognphr". The origiiMl u eietauvdy 
ran — w rare tliat lie himadf wrote the Editor that he had never aeeu it. It ii lacking in al- 
moet all Lincohi collection*, and ver^ feMom occur* for nle. We bdieve tbia if the fint time 
it has been repnbliihed. — IEd.| 

YESTE!BDAY moming,* as we had previously announced, the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States proceeded to take action in relation 
to the assassination of President Lincoln. The court was opened 
at half-past nine o'dock. The judges of the Supreme Court of the state 
and Judge Finch of the Circuit Court, together with Judges Davis and 
McDonald, occupied the bench. The venerable Judge Morrison, chair- 
man of the committee appointed previously, arose an^ said: May it please 
the Court- 
On behalf of the committee heretofore appointed to report to your 
honors resolutions touching the occasion of the death of President Lincoln, 
I now respectfully submit to your honors the following : 

Posthumous honors, however gorgeous or imposing, do not al- 
ways prove the sincerity of the tribute thus paid, offered in memoiy 
of the departed, nor even the presence of the sentiment which such 
honors are held to symboUze. But there is no danger of mistaking 
the import of those manifestations which but a few days ago 
shrouded this whole nation in the habiliments of the grave. 

Never, it is believed, in the history of the world, has the demise 
of any man, or any ruler, called forth suc^ profound sorrowing, such 
poignant grief, and such evidences of devoted attachment, as has 
the death of President Lincoln of the United States. 

As the astounding intelligence of the atrocious assassination of 
the Chief Magistrate sped on lightning wing from city to city, and 
to town, and hamlet and cabin, the whole population gasped con- 

*Ha7, 10, 1MB. 
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vulsively. The public mind was horror-struck, stupefied, stunned. 
Men held their breath, ejaculating hurried prayers that a life so 
precious might still be spared, and when the seemingly incredible 
story was fully confirmed, and the worst phases of the terrible trag- 
edy began to be realized, the great popular heart sickened and al- 
most ceased to throb; and then came reaction, and the stem resolve 
and vows of vengeance against the traitor-felon who had perpe- 
trated the infernal act and his no less guilty accomplices. 

And now that the solemn funeral train has passed, and all that 
is mortal of him whom the people delighted to honor has been con- 
signed to its last earthly resting-place, there to wait the general 
resurrection at the last day, it has been deemed to be eminently 
proper that uniting with the judges of this court, the members of 
the bar should record their high appreciation of the distinguished 
public services, and exemplary private worth of the illustrious dead ; 
it is therefore 

Resolved, 1. That in common with our loyal fellow-citizens 
everywhere, we deplore as a great national calamity, the death of 
President Lincoln. 

S. That in the discharge of the variotis and responsible duties 
of his high ofiice, President Lincoln was ever guided by the inspira- 
tions of an unselfish and lofty patriotism, designing above all things 
and laboring for, the perpetmty of the union of the states. 

3. That perfectly honest and upright in intention and act, 
possessed of rare practical wisdom and tolerant, lenient and forgiv- 
ing. President Lincoln had gained and secured, as no other man had, 
the confidence and respect and love of his country. 

"Hu waa the upright deed, 

QU the niuwerving coune, 
'Mid every thwuting current*! force 

Unchanged by venal ainu, or flattery*! hollow reed." 
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4. That in all the separate private and family relations, the 
dead President has left a record unsullied and worthy of imitation. 

5. That the honorable and successful career of the departed 
President, in the profession to which the bench and the bar of this 
court belong, should serve as an incentive to us who remain, as well 
as to those who shall succeed us, to pursue our high calling with diU- 
gence, holding fast our integrity. 

6. That the bereaved family of the deceased have our slncer- 
est sympatic and condolence in their great and irreparable loss. 

7. That the court and the bar will wear the usual badge of re- 
spect for the memory of the deceased for thirty days. 

8. That the honorable the judges of this court be respectfully 
requested to permit these proceedings to be entered upon the min- 
utes, and that the Clerk be directed to transmit a copy under the 
seal of the court, to the stricken family of the departed President. 

After the reading of the resolutions, Hon. T. A. Hendricks 
seconded them, following in appropriate remarks, after which Mr. 
Ketcham, Judge Sullivan, Hon. A. G. Porter, Hon. J. E. McDonald, 
and Mr. Fishback spoke briefly concerning the character of the late 
President, which was listened to with the most profound respect by 
those present. After the members of the bar had spoken, Judge 
Davis, the personal and intimate friend of Mr. Lincoln, delivered a 
most touching and eloquent tribute to the memory of the departed, 
which we here give: 

Gentlemen of the Bab: The death of Mr. Lincohi, by 
disease, at any period within the last four years, would have 
shocked the civilized world, but occurring at the time, and in the 
manner it did, it has produced an inexpressible feeling of sadness 
and gloom. A season of universal joy and festivity has been turned 
into grief and lamentation. Victories are no longer celebrated by 
bonfires and illuminations. Great disasters do not even arrest at- 
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tention, and the fact that armed rebellion has ceased, hardly excites 
remark. All hearts are touched, and the people mourn as no people 
ever mourned before. Sorrow is in every household, and through- 
out the country. The feehng is not alone for the loss of a great and 
wise ruler, but for that of a dear and well-beloved personal friend. 
That such a man, with the fruition of his hopes and labors near at 
hand, should be assassinated, is, to finite wisdom, an inscrutable 
dispensation of Providence. But as a Christian people we submit 
with humble resignation, knowing that God intends our good in al! 
that He does, and all that He suffers to be done, and that, in His 
own proper time, he will make manifest what appears now so dark 
and mysterious. 

I do not propose to deliver a eulogy on the life and character 
of Mr. Lincoln. The brief limits of a reply to the resolutions of the 
bar will not admit of it, and time has not yet sufficiently chastened 
this affliction to us, to do it wisely. His career in life was remarkable 
as well as glorious, and illustrates the beneficence of our free insti- 
tutions. From the humblest poverty, without education, or the 
means of attaining it; unaided by wealth or influential family con- 
nections, he rose, solely by the strength of his intellect and the force 
of his character, to the highest position in the world. He died a 
patriot martyr, and the greatest man of the generation in which he 
lived. Hereafter history will associate him with the benefactors of 
mankind, and with the great and good men of every age. To you, 
gentlemen, it has seemed to me more appropriate to speak of Mr. 
Lincoln as a lawyer. Our profession trains men for greatness, and 
it is a high privilege to contemplate the character of a man who has 
dignified and adorned that profession. I enjoyed for over a quarter 
of a century the personal friendship of Mr. Lincoln. We were ad- 
mitted to the Bar about the same time, and traveled for many years 
what is known in Illinois as the Eighth Judicial Circuit. In 1848,. 
when I first went on the bench, the Circuit embraced fourteen coun- 
ties, and Mr. Lincoln went with the court to every coimty. Rail- 
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roads were not then in use, and our mode of travel was either on 
horseback or in buggies. This simple life he loved, preferring it to 
the practice of the law in a city, where although the remuneration 
would be greater, the opportimity would be less for mixing with the 
great body of the people, who loved him, and whom he loved. Mr. 
Lincoln was transferred horn the bar of that circmt to the office of 
President of the United States, having been without official posit- 
ion since he left Congress in 1849. In all the elements that consti- 
tute the great lawyer, he had few equab. He was great both at 
nisi prius and before an appellate tribunal. He seized the strong 
points of a cause, and presented them with clearness and great com- 
pactness. His mind was logical and direct, and he did not indulge 
in extraneous discussion. Generalities and platitudes had no charm 
for him. An unfailing vein of humor never deserted him, and he 
was always able to chain the attention of court and jury, when the 
cause was the most uninteresting, by the appropriateness of his 
anecdotes. 

His power of comparison was large, and he rarely failed in a 
legal discussion to use that mode of reasoning. The framework of 
his mental and moral being was honesty, and a wrong cause was 
poorly defended by him. The ability which some eminent lawyers 
possess of explaining away the bad points of a cause by ingenious 
sophistry, was denied him. In order to bring into full activity his 
great powers, it was necessary that he shotild be convinced of the 
right and justice of the matter which he advocated. When so con- 
vinced, whether the cause was great or small, he was usually suc- 
cessful. He read law books but little, except when the cause in 
hand made it necessary, yet he was unusually self-reliant, depend- 
ing on his own resources and rarely consulting his brother lawyers 
either on the numagement of his case or in the legal questions in- 
volved. Mr. Lincoln was the fairest and most accommodating of 
practitioners, granting all favors which he could do consistently 
with his duty to his client, and rarely availing himself of an unwary 
oversight of his adversary. 
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He bated wrong and oppression everywhere, and many a man 
whose fraudulent conduct was undergoing review in a court of jus- 
tice, has writhed under his terrific indignation and rebukes. He was 
the most simple and unostentatious of men in his habits, having 
few wants, and those easily supplied. To his honor be it said, that 
be never took from a client even when the case was gained, more 
than be thought the service was worth, and the client could reason- 
ably alFord to pay. The people where he practiced law were not 
rich, and his chaises were always small. When he was elected 
President, I question whether there was a lawyer in the circuit who 
had been at the bar as long a time, whose means were not larger. 
It did not seem to be one of the purposes of his life to accumulate 
a fortune. In fact, outside of his profession, he had no knowledge 
of the way to make money, and he never even attempted it. 

Mr. Lincoln was loved by his brethren at the bar, and no body 
of men will grieve more at his death, or pay more sincere tribute to 
his memory. Hts presence on the circuit was watched for with in- 
terest, and never failed to produce joy and hilarity. When casual- 
ly absent, the spirits of both bar and people were depressed. He 
was not fond of controversy, and would compromise a lawsuit 
whenever practicable. And I may be permitted to say here that 
the great quahtiea of his mind and heart preeminently fitted him to 
settle the questions growing out of this war, to readjust the displac- 
ed machinery of government, and to reunite a divided people. War 
with him was simply a necessity for the sake of peace. It has 
seemed to me that the atrocity of the crime which deprived him of 
life was only excelled by its folly. He loved his profession, ap- 
preciating the high services always rendered by it to the cause of 
good government and civil liberty. To elucidate truth was a pre- 
cious privilege with him, and he was always glad to avail himself of 
it. He was kind and gentle in his nature, with sympathies easily 
awakened, "with charity for all, and malice to none," harboring no 
resentment to opposing counsel, and indulgent to his younger 
brethren. 

Me 
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Mr. Lincoln's whole life attests the strength and sincerity of 
his convictions. Although ambitious, yet office had no attractions 
for him if attainable through a sacrifice of principle. He attached 
himself to a party when satisfied that its views of public policy were 
correct, and the circumstances that the party was in the minority, 
and could with difficulty win its way to the confidence of the people, 
bad no terrors for him. Had he loved principle less and place more, 
he would not have been without official station during the greater 
portion of his life. 

He had faith — without which true greatness does not exist. 
Believing in certain great principles of government, he did not com- 
plain because for a season, they were unacceptable to the people — 
having faith in their ultimate triumph. 

Mr. Lincoln was daily growing m wisdom, and greatness, and 
was fast gaining the confidence and attachment of the whole Ameri- 
can people. He died at the most critical period in the history of the 
nation, when it was apparent that his country would be free from 
the curse and disgrace of slavery. Had he survived to complete 
the work he had begun, it is easy to see that the basis, which in his 
wisdom he should have thought proper to adopt to settle our diffi- 
culties, would have been accepted by the country, and that all 
factious opposition to his administration would have ceased. Here- 
after the name of Abraham Lincoln will be associated with that of 
George Washington, and the present and all future generations will 
equally honor and revere them. 

After the delivery of Judge Davis' remarks the court adjourned until 
this morning. 

(Copied from tbe Daily Slate SetUin^ (Indiuiapolia) of 
SsturdBj, HS7 80, I86S.) 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Itaiah S, 80-87: "None •hall be we^ry mot stumble among Uiem; none alwll ilnmber 
noT rieep; neither shall the grrdle of their loini be tooted, nor the latchet ot their thoea be 
broken ; whoie arrows are sharp and all their bovi bent, their honea' hoofa aball be counted 
like flint, their wheels like a whirlwind." 

IT WAS March 4, 1865, dark, drizzly as stem November. The 
shameful spectacle by which Andrew Johnson disgraced him- 
self and himiiliated the nation was over. The President-elect 
attended by high officials, passed from the Senate chamber out to 
the inauguration platform, on the east front of the Capitol. The 
thunders of applause ceased as Abraham Lincoln stepped for- 
ward and began reading his second inaugural. "At that moment 
the sun, which had been obscured all day, burst forth in its un- 
clouded meridian splendor, and flooded the spectacle with glory 
and with light." The last words of that matchless address fell 
upon the ears of the hushed, prayerful, tearful throng: "Fondly 
do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war 
may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until 
all the wealth piled by the bondman's two hundred and fifty years 
of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood 
drawn by the lash shall be paid by another drawn by the sword, 
as was said three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, 'The 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.' " "With 
malice towards none; with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in; to bind up the nation's wounds; to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphan, 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with alt nations." 

The last word spoken, Abraham Lincoln turned to the Chief 
Justice; the Bible was opened: laying his right hand reverenlyt 
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upon the open page, he repeated the oath of office, then solemnly 
kissed the Book, saying, as he did so, "So help me God," and rose 
up inaugurated President of the United States for the second term. 
The Chief Justice himself had noticed the place where his lips had. 
touched the inspired page. Is it strange that he and others felt 
the significance of the words? 

None shall be weary dot stumble among them; none shall slumber nor ileep; 
ueitbei shall the girdle of their loins be loosed, nor the latchet at their shoes be broken; 
whose arrows are sharp, and all their bows are bent, their horses' hoofs shall be counted 
like flint, their wheeb like a whirlwind." 

It was in the spirit of these words that Abraham Lincoln un- 
dertook the toil and burden, and the care of the Chief Magistracy 
for the second time. Experience had taught him how crushing 
was the load; but he had neither grown weaiy nor stumbled in 
bearing it; his loins were still girded, his shoes latched for the way. 

Tonight I am to say something about this marvelous man — 
this man whose life is the consummate flower of American history, 
whose character is the ripest fruitage thereof. 

It is a service from which many better fitted and furnished 
than I have shrunk. The name of Abraham Lincoln is sacred, 
baptized with the tears and blood of the best of our land. The 
story of his life is the sweetest, saddest, dearest among the archives 
of the Nation. As the great historian has said, ''Abraham Lincoln 
went through life bearing the load of a people's sorrows with a 
smiling face. As long as he lived he was the guiding star of a whole 
brave nation, and when he died the little children cried in the 
streets." In him nature was at its best, 

"For him her Old World moulds aside she threw. 

And choosing sweet clay from the breast 

Of the unexhausted West, 
^th stuff untainted shaped a hero new. 
Woe, steadfast in the strength of God, and true." 

It takes an artist to paint a moimtain crowned with snow, 
circled with cloud, gilded with the summer sim; to fill in the foliage 
«7« 
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that drapes its noble form, to portray the snow-bom streams that 
tumble down its tumultuous sides, and anon break in silvery veils, 
or glow with prismatic beauty; to represent the houses and bams, 
the flocks and herds, the harvest fields and pasture lands, that 
cover its fruitful slopes; and to outline the beautiful valleys and 
broad acres that he at its base — it requires an artist to do that. 
And yet an humbler hand may sketch its heroic lines, intimate its 
beauties, and suggest its glories. Though I cannot do the one 
permit me to attempt the other. Permit me to lay a way-side 
flower — Clove's token — upon the altar of his greatness. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN WAS GBEAT IN NATURAL ENDOWBilENT 

It took six feet four inches of bone and brawn, of sinew and 
muscle to carry the load and endure the strain of his mighty in- 
tellect, and to house the great throbbing heart that beat for all 
humanity; the two engines that labored and toiled within that 
gaunt, homely frame of his. 

He had great powers of perception. He saw things, truths, 
facts and men, what th^^ were in themselves, and in their rela- 
tions. He could "grasp the situation," whether political, miU- 
taiy, philosophic or statesmanic. He could note the beginnings 
of great movements, calculate their progress, and foretell the issue, 
as few men have ever done. 

He had unsurpassed reasoning powers. His addresses were 
not poUtical harangues, but masterly arguments based upon funda- 
mental principles. When professors and ministers from cultured 
New England asked him how he attained his marvelous way of 
putting things, a method such that the statement of his position 
was itself an argument, he replied that early in legal life he had 
spent weeks in mastering the problems of geometry, that he might 
know what the word "demonstration" meant. His was the power 
to demonstrate the truth he uttered. 

This gave him marvelous influence over his hearers. He ap- 
678 
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prehended the foundation principles himself, and then caused them 
to apprehend tbem also. Other men skimmed the surface, he went 
to the bottom; they saw the symptoms, he the disease. English 
statesmen visited him, and, referring to the great loss of life in the 
battles fought, were surprised to have him reply with statistics 
drawn from their own history showing their losses had been great- 
er in proportion, and departing declared that he was a surprise to 
them, and Uiat undoubtedly future generations would rank him 
among the greatest men the world had produced. Generals of 
the army sometimes spoke lightly of his military plans, only to 
awake at last to the realization that his plan of campaign, if adopted 
would undoubtedly have brought victory, when theirs was followed 
by disaster. 

During the first months of his presidency men attempted to 
take from his hands the reins of government, but found in him a 
master-mind and an iron will before which they were compelled to 
bow, and finally to render glad homage. Even Mr. Seward, ex- 
perienced, able, eminent in the nation, found his words concerning 
the adoption of a policy and the resolute prosecution of it, "either 
by the President" or "some member of the cabinet," met by the 
calm, dignified reply, *1f this must be done, I must do it," and 
awoke from his dream of personal glory to realize that Abraham 
Lincoln was President, and he himself Secretary of State — ^nothing 
more. 

This intellectual greatness has been one of the things men 
have been slow to recognize in the man. They knew that he was 
honest, kind of heart, true, devoted, but that he was incompara- 
bly, superlatively great they could not realize. Perhaps it was be- 
cause of his humble birth, perhaps because of his deficient educa- 
tion, perhaps because of his homely but apt metaphors, perhaps 
because of his gaunt ugliness, perhaps it was because they stood 
so near him they could not apprehend his magnitude; be the rea- 
son what it may the fact remains, he was greater than tJieir great- 
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est conceptions, nobler than their noblest thoughts. A genera- 
tion has passed and we do not know him yet. A second, and pos- 
sibly a third must come before men will fully appreciate his charac- 
ter, and properly estimate his work. When you are climbing Mt. 
Blanc, you do not realize its height, you must be miles away to see 
it in its totality and feel its magnitude. 

The men who toiled by Lincoln's side did not know him. 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips and Horace Greeley 
were great men, and each in his way did a great work for freedom 
and humanity. But they were not able to understand Lincoln. 
They could not rise to the mountain-h^ht from which he sur- 
v^ed the field. They could not comprehoid the principles which 
were the A B C of his life. They never saw the present as he saw 
it. Th^r never planned the future as he planned it, seeing the 
end from the beginning. And so they criticised and said and 
wrote bitter things: "He was slow, he was treacherous, he lacked 
moral earnestness, he must be supplanted." 

Garrison and Phillips hurled poisoned arrows, and denounced 
him to his face, while Greeley plotted for peace behind his back, 
holding correspondence with the enemies of the nation and the 
cause, hindering by so much the speedy victory for which Lincoln 
was patiently, persistently, surely toiling. 

And when the end drew nigh and the final triumphs were 
ready to drop, like ripened fruit, into the lap of the nation, be- 
cause Lincoln went to Hampton Roads, and unofiScially, informal- 
ly, and at the earnest request of General Grant, met the men who 
had come from the Confederacy, and declared to them the only 
terms upon which propositions of peace or armistice could or would 
be considered — because Lincoln with wise foresight saw the op- 
portunity of immasking false pretensions and thereby strengthen- 
ing the cause, and seized the opportunity, Senators and Congress- 
men denounced him upon the floor of the Capitol, and passed 
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resolutions demanding an account of his doings. It would seem as 
if they ought to have understood him better by that time, as if 
they ought to have had more confidence in the sagacity and hon- 
esty of the man who had so ably guided the affairs of the nation 
during the years that had gone. But no, they did not under- 
stand him, they did not understand the situation. And so they 
uttered words they gladly would have blotted from history, and 
brought pain and anguish to the heart of one who carried the bur- 
dens of the nation. 

The abolitionists erred because they did not see that Lincoln 
was sworn to support the Constitution, and therefore could not 
emancipate the slaves until it became evident that only so could 
the Constitution itself be preserved. And Senators and Congress- 
men erred because they did not see, as he saw, the effect, the neces- 
sary effect, of putting the words "our common country" over 
against the words of Davis concerning "the two countries." They 
did not reahze, and we are only too slow to acknowledge, that 
Abraham Lincoln alone embodied, not only the heart of the people, 
but the brains of the nation as well. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN WAS GREAT IN UNSWERVING DEVOTION TO 
LIBERTY 

He is twenty-one years of age. They are in the city of New 
Orleans. Slaves are being bought and sold. With his compan- 
ions he visits a slave pen, while an auction is in progress. He 
marks how rough men handle young women and discuss in vulgar 
terms their merits or demerits. Turning to his companion, his 
giant frame trembUng with righteous indignation, he registers his 
vow: "If ever I get a chance to hit that institution, I'll hit it hard, 
by the Eternal God!" 

The first great opportunity to "hit" the institution came to 
Lincoln in the campaign of 1854. 

In reply to Douglas, these burning words fell from his lips: 
576 
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"This declared indifference to the spread of slavery I can but hate. 
I hate it because of the monstrous injustice of slavery itself. If 
the n^ro is a man is it not the destruction of self-government to 
say that he shall not govern himself? When a white man governs 
himself* that is self-government; but when he governs himself 
and another man, that is more than self-government, it is des- 
potism. No man is good enough to govern another man with- 
out his consent. Slavery is founded on the selfishness of man's 
nature; opposition to it is his love of justice. These principles are 
in eternal antagonism." 

"Never did a man," said Lincoln's law partner, Mr. Hemdon, 
"change as did Mr. Lincoln. No sooner had he planted himself 
right on the slavery question than his whole soul seemed burning. 
He blossomed right out. Spiritual things became clear to him." 

Again he meets Douglas; it is just after the Dred Scott de- 
cision. "In my opinion it (this agitation) will not cease until a 
crisis has been reached and passed. *A house divided against it- 
self cannot stand,* I believe this government cannot endure per- 
manently half slave and half free. I do not expect the Union dis- 
solved; I do not expect the house to fall, but I do expect it will 
cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or all the other." 
When friends remonstrated with him, saying those words would 
injure him politically, defeat his election and possibly ruin his party 
Lincoln listened, rose, stood erect. The old far-away look came 
into his face. "My friends, I have given much thought to this 
question. The time has come when these sentiments should be 
uttered. If it is decreed that I should go down because of this 
speech, then let me go down linked with it to the truth. Let me 
die in the advocacy of what is just and right," Listen again to 
his words, in reply to the same opponent. "TTiink nothing of me; 
take no thought for the political fate of any man whatsoever, but 
come back to the truths that are in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. You may do anything with me you choose, if you will but 
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heed these sacred principles. You may not only defeat me for the 
Senate, but you may take me and put me to death. While pre- 
tending no indifference to earthly honors, I do claim to be actuated 
in this contest by something higher than an anxiety for office. I 
charge you to drop every paltry and insignificant thought for &ay 
man's success. It is nothing. I am nothing. Judge Douglas is 
nothing. But do not destroy that immortal emblem of humanity, 
the Declaration of Independence." 

I cannot repeat his many ringing words that echoed roimd the 
world in advocacy of the principles of liberty. Thank God, to- 
day they are household words. 

I may be permitted, however, to refer to one other occasion 
upon which he gave proof even more strikingly of his steadfast de- 
votion to the cause of freedom. It was near the close of his first 
term in the Presidency, 1864. It was one of the darkest periods 
of the war. People were clamoring for peace. Horace Greeley 
was imploring, begging, demanding, that he make overtures for 
peace, or at least an armistice for one year. There were divisions 
and dissensions in the Cabinet. Congressmen were angry because 
he had not signed the bill for the re-admission of seceded states 
into the Union. "Yoxur re-election," wrote Thurlow Weed to the 
President, "is an impossibility." 

Lincoln himself said to his intimate acquaintances, "I doubt 
if I shall be re-elected." August 23rd, 1,864, was the day for the 
regular meeting of President and Cabinet. When the members of 
the Cabinet were assembled, Lincoln handed them a sealed envel- 
ope, with a paper folded within. "Gentlemen," he said, "will you 
do me a favor, will you please write your names upon this envel- 
ope?" He made no explanation; they asked no questions, but did 
as requested, and the package was laid away. What was written 
there, so carefully sealed, so surely certified? These were the 
words, written with his own hand : 
578 
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"This morning, as for several days past, it seems probable that 
this Administration will not be re-elected. Then it will be my 
duty to so co-operate with the President-elect as to save the Union 
between the election and the inauguration, as he wilt have secured 
his election on such grounds that he cannot possibly save it after- 
wards." Here was devotion, pure and simply, unselfish and heroic. 
He might go down and his administration fall, but his last breath 
should be eapended for the nation and principles he loved. 

But Lincoln was re-elected, and lived, not only to give slavery 
its death blow — hitting it hard, as he had vowed — but also to 
celebrate the victorious ending of the stru^le. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN WAS GREAT BECALSE OF HIS RELIANCE UPON 
ALMIGHTY GOD 

"I believe," writes Ruskin, "the first test of a truly great man 
is his humility. I do not mean by humihty, doubt of his own 
power, or hesitation in speaking his opinion. But really great 
men have a curious imdersense of powerlessness, feeling that the 
greatness is not in them but through them; that they could not do 
or be anything else than God made them. And they see something 
divine and God-made in every other man, and are endlessly, fool- 
ishly, incredibly merciful." Horace Bushnell says, "The great 
master-spirits- of the world are not so much distinguished, after 
all, by the acts they do as by the sense itself of some mysterious 
girding of the Almighty upon them, whose behests they are set to 
fulfil." In harmony with these words of wisdom and of truth, 
Abraham Lincoln declared, "I claim not to have controlled events, 
but confess plainly that events have controlled me. No human 
council has devised, nor hath any mortal hand worked out these 
great things. Th^ are of the gracious girts of the Most High 
God." 

Lincoln's religious nature was influenced by the Puritans on 
the one hand and the Quakers on the other. From his mother he 
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received instruction in the Bible and in the ways of righteousness, 
as well as a deep under-current of reverence and devotion, symbo- 
lized in them both by "that far-away look" that so often arrested 
attention. 

Early in life, there came a religious crisis. It was just after 
he had failed to meet his engagement and marry her who afterward 
became his wife. A deep melancholy had come over him. Pos- 
sibly the great brain was trembUng on its throne. Anyhow, and 
happily, devout friends received him into their home, and into the 
inner circle of faith. An intelligent Christian woman speaks to 
him of God as a Father, and Jesus Christ as a brother, and new 
truths dawn, and the old Book receives diviner light. Little by 
little the bewildered wanderer is led out of the desert of despair 
and unbelief, into the light of life and glory. From that hour 
doubt is gone, never to return; from that hour the Bible becomes 
his rule of life and duty. 

When the time of trial came he declared to his friends, "I 
know there is a God, and that he hates injustice and slavery. I 
see the storm coming, and I know that His hand is in it. If He 
has a place for me, and I think He has, I believe I am ready. . . . 
With God's help I shall not fail." 

Time passes, he is now leaving his home for Washington. A 
few last words are spoken ere the train departs: "I now leave, 
not knowing when or whether I may ever return, with a task be- 
fore me greater than that which rested upon Washington. With- 
out the assistance of that Divine Being who ever attended him, I 
cannot succeed. With that assistance, I cannot fail. Trusting 
in Him who can go with me, and remain with you, and be every- 
where for good, let us confidently hope that all will yet be well. 
To His care commending you, as I hope in your prayers you will 
commend me, I bid you an affectionate farewell." 

And now the oirtains of the White House are drawn low. 
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Little Willie lies near the river. The father's great heart is break- 
ing. The nurse says, "Mr. Lincoln, a great many people are pray- 
ing for you today." "I am glad to hear it," he replies, "I want 
them to pray for me, I need their prayers, and I will try to go to 
God with my sorrow." Later the minister tells him his WiUie is 
aUve. "AUve! alive!" he exclaims. "Yes, Mr. Uncoln, alive. 
Jesus Christ has said it." The old truth came into his soul no long- 
er an abstract doctrine, but a blessed fact, to be accepted and 
realized. And Lincoln clasped in his arms the man who had 
opened his ^es to one of Grod's most precious promises. 

Again, the time for the Emancipation Proclamation has come. 
Lincoln does not consult his Cabinet as to the question of its issue. 
A victory has been gained, and Lincoln says, "I have made a vow 
— a covenant — that if God should give us victory in battle I would 
consider it an indication of the divine will, and that it would be 
our duty to move forward with emancipation." 

The battle of Gettysburg had been won. When a general 
asked Lincoln if he had not been ansious as to the result, he replied 
that he had been confident of victory. They asked, why? But 
he hesitated, and would not say until repeatedly urged to do so. 
"Well," he says, "I will tell you. Before the batde, I retired 
alone to my room in the White House, and got down on my knees 
and prayed to the Almighty God to give us the victory. I said 
to I£m that this was His war, and that if He would stand by the 
nation now, I would stand by Him the rest of my life. He gave 
us the victory, and I puri>ose to keep my pledge. I arose from my 
knees with a feeling of deep and serene confidence, and had no doubt 
of the result from that hour." 

At another time Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Fessenden were in con- 
fidential conversation. Mr. Fessenden asked him how far he be- 
lieved the Almighty actually directed our national affairs. Slow- 
ly and solemnly, he replied, "That the Almighty does make use of 
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human agencies, and directly intervenes in human affairs, is one 
of the plainest statements of the Bible. I have had so many 
evidences of His direction, so many instances when I have been 
controlled by some other power than my own will, that I cannot 
doubt that this power comes from above. I am satisfied that when 
the Almighty wants me to do or not do a particular thing, He finds 

a way of letting me know it At first, I used to lose heart 

sometimes. Now I seem to know that Frovidence has protected 
and will protect us against any fatal defeat. All we have to do is 
to trust the Almighty and keep right on obeying His orders and 
executing His will." 

Lee surrenders, the war draws to its close. Washington is 
ablaze with glory. The universal joy cannot be restrained. The 
crowds gather; Lincoln speaks. "The tired spot" which he said 
"nothing touched" is rested. The man who declared "I do not 
think I shall ever be glad again" is gladdened. The country saved, 
the nation redeemed, all he has labored for, prayed for, Uved 
for has been accomplished. His address to the people he so ably 
served begins with the reminder, "We meet this evening in gladness 
of heart .... In the midst of thb. He 'from whom all blessings 
flow' must not be forgotten; a call for a national thanksgiving is 
being prepared and will be duly promulgated." It is his last 
public utterance. His official Ufe closes as it began — with his face 
turned towards the Great White Throne. He has rounded out 
the circle of his greatness; henceforth Abraham Lincoln "belongs 
to the ages." And tonight, "The mystic chords of memory, stretch- 
ing from every battle-field and patriot grave to every living heart 
and hearthstone all over this broad land" do "swell the chorus of 
the Union, touched again, as surely th^ have been, by the better 
angels of our nature." 
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THE DARKEST HOUR. 

EVERYBODY is more or less superstitious. However unwill- 
ing we may be to confess it, there are times when we cannot 
resist superstition, but yield to its sway. Examples from 
daUy life are innumerable, beginning with the days of the emperor 
who could not endure the presence of a cat in the same room, and 
coming down to these days when the last guest finds that he makes 
the unwelcome thirteenth at the table and poUtely refuses to 
remain. The fanner who sees the new moon over his left shoulder, 
and the sailor who will not set sail from port on Friday, are common 
illustrations. 

Without combating this common trait or endeavoring to rea- 
son away its cause, arising so largely as it does through illogical 
deductions from seeming coincidences, let me tell you of an instance 
in my own experience. 

If any one can claim the right to be superstitious about a play 
at the theatre, I claim to be of the number. Three times I have 
purchased tickets for "Our American Cousin," desiring to see 
Sotfaem in it, but I have never seen it. The sickness of a star actor 
compelled a change in the title r^U the first time; I was called 
away out of town the second time: and the assassination of Presi- 
dent I^coln abruptly terminated the third time, under such cir- 
cumstances, conditions and tragical surroundings that I called 
that night the "darkest hour." 

The winter of 1865 found me on duty with Major-General A. 
P. Howe, inspector of artillery, with headquarters in Washington. 
He also had command of Camp Barry, which was an artillery 
d^pdt for instructing, equipping and repairing batteries of artillery. 

— JteMl by tke Ute Brevet &ig*dier-Gen«ral Cbsriea Manlin before the U^ne Com. 
Bander; of_tb< Loyal L^ion. 
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On Uiat fatal night, accompanied by my wife and sister, I 
went somewhat early to Ford's Theatre both to hear the patriotic 
music of the orchestra and to witness the entrance of the President, 
who had accepted an invitation to witness the play, with a party of 
invited guests. We obtained seats only a few steps behind the 
orchestra on the side next to the box, second tier, assigned to the 
Presidential party, — being on your right as you enter the audi- 
toriimi. We found the theatre already well filled ■ the front of the 
boxes beautifully decorated with flags. The orchestra lost no 
time in expressing the loyal joy of the jubilant throng in soul- 
stirring passages, comprising choice selection of all the National 
airs. These airs were repeated at the request of the audience 
which did not seem impatient for the curtain to rise. Then fol- 
lowed a long iiiterval of silence The illustrious guest of the even- 
ing had not arrived. Whispers ran round the house that he would 
not come, and finally the manager yielded to the calls and the 
curtain slowly nmg up and the play began. The first act, however, 
was only fairly beginning when it was suspended with a loud out- 
burst of "Hail to the Chief," by the orchestra, in welcoming with 
the cheers of the audience, — all standing up, — the much-expected 
President, who modestly bowed as he quietly moved along the wall 
and with his wife and friends entered the box. 

Quiet was resumed and Dundreary was soon Usping, in inimi- 
table drollery, his opening words. The people now gave their un- 
divided attention to the play, happy to share its humor, wit and 
gaiety with one who had earned that right, if ever relief, followed 
by relaxation, was due to one who had led the nation through the 
sea of trouble to a triumphant ending. It would be difficult in- 
deed, to conceive of higher conditions for people's enjoyment and 
the chief magistrate's brief hour of freedom from care and anxiety. 
How often since have T recalled the scene! All eyes were radiant 
with the joy of life. "Grim-visaged war had smoothed his wrinkled 
front" and the bronzed veterans' uniforms, here and there, set off 
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in fine contrast the rich apparel and adornments of their fair cotn- 
panioDS. The air was redolent of peace and happiness. The 
scene was so impressive that it must have had its influence on the 
President himself, for he did not move after taking a seat in the 
front comer, next to the audience, whence he could see almost the 
entire auditorium and the stage. 

The following events, but not the length of time, remain in- 
delibly fixed in my memory. I am confident of the accuracy of 
their succession and I will now state them in their order: 

After one or more scenes, — ^they may be all in the first act, — 
the actors had left the stage and scenery slides quite near the front 
were run out from each wing to represent one side of a room. They 
did not come together and join at the center with that ease and 
certainty which are found in well-managed theatres. They 
bumped together, shot past each other, were pulled back again at a 
short distance, and then hurriedly thrown together but not uniting. 
One form was lifted up once or twice when both forms seemed to be 
joined, but were suddenly pulled slightly apart again and remained 
so. Momentarily expecting, in this condition of bungling scene- 
shifting, that the defect would be noticed by the person in charge, 
and watching both ends of the stage for the entrance of the next 
actor, as well as the proper adjustment of the scene, the delay in 
both seems tmusually prolonged. Suddenly a pistol shot is heard. 
To me its direction is from the stage, and I think it is part of the 
next act, never having seen the play and not knowing its plot. 
Still no actor comes out. The scenes remain unadjusted. A 
slight murmur runs through the audience, — it is the suppressed 
voices of the men and women criticising the delay or questions 
asking its cause. Time enough has now elapsed to arouse the 
curious and impatient who rise in their places just as a man is seen 
standing on the outer edge of the President's box. He suddenly 
jumps down upon the stage, landing, after a flight of nearly fifteen 
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feet, in a crouched position about six or eight feet from the side of 
the tier of boxes. He rises, and with his face to the audience he 
walks leisurely to the center of the stage as if he belonged to the 
troupe and was entering upon his part. As he faces the audience 
in the center of the stage, about ten or twelve feet from the foot- 
lights, we get a clear view of him. He is dressed in faultless black, 
the opening of his vest disclosing a white shirt front, then not often 
seen by us of the army. His face, surmounted by waving black 
hair, has a deathly pallor and his eyes are glittering bright, almost 
emitting fire. Spellbound, never dreaming of the awful tragedy 
which had already taken place, the audience intently observes the 
man in his every movement, and wondering still what bis appear- 
ance means and how it is connected with the play. 

Halting at the center with his face to the audience, as I have, 
already described him, he hissed out these words. Sic semper tyran- 
nis, raising a dagger in his right hand above his bead with the 
flashing blade pointing down. With these words that I have 
quoted, he dropped his hand, turned towards the right of the stage, 
the left of the audience, and deliberately marched with a stage gait 
from our sight and disappeared through the wings on that side. 

It is not easy to describe the effect produced upon the audience 
nor the precise order of events. I now recall my sister's speaking 
to me and saying, "Why, that's Wilkes Booth!' Also my reply 
"It is not possible. He is not down on the bill." A voice in the 
audience cried out, "The President is shot." This was the first 
intimation to me of what had happened, — ^the awful tragedy itself. 
I started up from my seat to ascertain if it was true and to see what 
I could do. Several persons in my vicinity tried to cross over the 
orchestra to the stage. One of them, who proved to be a naval 
officer, — ^Flood, of tiie U. S. S. Primrose, — as I learned from his 
card which he gave me the next day at his hotel, — succeeded in the 
attempt and climbed into the President's box by clinging to the 
wood ornamentation overlaying its front. 
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There was immediate confusion, and cries of alarm and horror 
were raised as soon as it was stated that the President had been 
shot, and no one seemed to know what to do. A gentleman on the 
extreme left gained the stage, as I now remember, at nearly the 
same time with Flood. He spoke in an excited manner and passed 
at once behind the wing on that side. This was J. B. Stewart, of 
Washington, a dealer in real estate of some prominence. In his 
testimony afterwards before the military commission, he claimed 
to have been the first person to reach the stage, and to have been 
wounded by dagger thrusts or cuts given by the assassin. 

As soon as I could make my way through the retiring audience 
I ran up the stairs leading to the second story and found they were 
just bringing the President out of his box, — ^his wife leading the way 
with her dress covered with blood, weeping and moaning and wring- 
ing her hands all the while with most heartrending sobs. Laura 
Keene, the leading lady in the play, had preceded me and stood in 
front of Mrs. Lincoln calling out from time to time as the sad pro- 
cession moved on towards the stairway, — "For God's sake, gentle- 
men, let this poor woman pass." As her hands and dress were 
stained with blood it seems that she must have entered the box, as 
soon as the door was pushed open and assisted in removing the dy- 
ing man. I followed the President across the street as far as the 
house where he was taken in, and where he breathed his last. Wait- 
ing to see how I could render service I encountered Lieutenant 
Parsons of the 4th United States Artillery, who told me that Grant, 
Stanton, Seward and Vice-President Johnson, had also been as- 
sassinated. This was, indeed, the darkest hour. It all foreboded 
insurrection, an uprising of rebels and assassins by night in the 
capital city. Instantly I tiiought of my duty and determined, 
at all hazards, to do what was in my power to prevent such a hor- 
rible atrocity. I ran to our headquarters, more than a mile dis- 
tant, at the comer of Pennsylvania Avenue and H Street, and sent 
word to Major Hall, and in the name of General Howe ordered out 
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all the batteries at Camp Barry to take position immediately at all 
the street crossings leading from the great avenues, remaining my- 
self at our office. The order was duly executed and the batteries 
remained in position until the afternoon of the next day. At 
frequent intervab I reported to the War Department until seven 
o'clock in the morning, when I learned by a daily morning paper 
of the President's death and the escape from the assassin of all 
others except Mr. Seward. 

As I am giving a personal account only of the awful tragedy, 
but little more remains to be told. The rest is public history and I 
will add but one other event. 

General Howe and General Augur were among the high officers 
who constituted the guard of honor at the Executive Mansion until 
the funeral, and remained in the room with the sacred body. I was 
called there early in the morning of the third day to receive orders 
from General Howe, who called me into the room. Mr. Stanton 
came in soon and seemed engaged in viewing the remains and their 
proper apparel. General Howe spoke to him of the discoloration 
of one side of the face and inquired of Mr. Stanton whether some- 
thing could not be done to remove it before the pubhc were allowed 
to take a last look at their beloved President. I shall never for- 
get the reply, when turning to the general his eyes suffused and with 
trembling lips he gave a deep sigh and in gentle and subdued tones 
said, "General, it is best as it is. It is now part of the history of 
the case." 

Turning slowly away, I took my last, long look at the great 
martyr, who now belongs to all the ages; who had always been to 
me personally as kind as my father; and the friendly grasp of whose 
hand will remain in my memory an eternal benediction. 

The darkest hour passed away, but whether I shall ever see 
"Our American Cousin" I cannot say. 

Charles Hamlin. 
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MR. LINCOLN IN MAY, 1862 

Tbe writer of the foUowiog Account waa Rev. W. W. Malet, Vicar of Ardeley, Hert- 
fordohire, England, who came to the United States in June 1888, to communicate with an 
Engliih lady bving in South Carolina on matters relating to her family in England. 

Through a letter from Hr. Adams, our Minister to En^od to Mr. Seward, he waa 
allowed to go to South Carolina, and on his return to England published an account of bia 
esperiences, under the title <rf "An Errand to the South" — now a rate book — from which 
tbe it«m ia taken.— [Ed.| 

PRESIDENT Lincoln and Mr. Secretary Seward were both in 
the next room, and at my request Mr. Stanton introduced 

me to them. 

The President, who was neatly dressed in a suit of black, is 
full six feet two inches in height, of spare and upright figure; his 
hair is black, his eyes have a remarkably calm expression; his 
features are strongly marked, his complexion dark, his address and 
manner betokening perfect self-possession; very ready to enter 
into conversation and to set you at once at your ease. 

A perfect contrast is Mr. Seward; a man of small stature, 
rather grey, with prominent nose and penetrating eyes; reserved 
in manner. When I first saw him in the corridor he wore a broad- 
brimmed Mexican hat, and was smoking his cigar. 

Next day I paid my respects to the President at the White House, 
and was most kindly received. He told me he was bom in 1809; 
and remarked that when employed as a lawyer to settle the French 
claims in Illinois,* he had met with my name. We pored together 
over a comparative chart of rivers, which showed that America 
had the two largest rivers in the world — Mississippi and Amazon — 
the former 4400 miles long! He told me they used hard un- 
bituminous coal in the United States Navy, giving great force of 
fire without the slightest smoke, so that the approach of their men- 
of-war is not seen over the horizon or in rivers. He lamented the 
occurrence of the war, observing that "if he could have foreseen it 
he would not have accepted the office of President." After I had 
sat in conversation with Mr. Lincoln about twenty minutes Mr. 
Seward came in, when I took my leave, both shaking me cordially 
by the hand — ^Mr. Seward not si>eaking a word, but with an ex- 
pression in his hand and look as if he knew my errand and wished 
me success. 

SSd 
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LINCOLN PLAYBILLS 

From the Boitoii Traiuertpi of Sept. S, lOlS, we take thia interesting acconnt ot the 
LiKCOLN PiATBiLLfl, M All appropriate addition to our Extra. 

MOST collectors of Lincoln relics are familiar with the appear- 
ance of the playbill issued at Ford's Theatre in Washington 
on the evening when the President was assassinated, but 
many yet seem unaware of the different varieties, and which of these 
are genuine. Not a year passes without several being sold in the 
auction rooms or at private sale, and several collectors boast of copies 
"stained with Lincoln's blood," a brown stain on the bill being shown 
in proof. Needless to say, authentication in the latter cases is 
hopelessly lacking; they were all "picked up in the box the same 
night," and with that statement alone the owner is more or less 
satisfied, generally more. 

Two genuine playbills only were printed, and those bearing the 
legend "This Evening the Performance will be honored by the pres- 
ence of President Lincoln," or variations, are much later productions 
than April 14, 1865. Both the varieties of the genuine bill have 
imprint at bottom "H. Polkinhom & Son, Printers, D street, near 
7th, Washington, D. C." The rarer of the two can be distinguished 
by the omission at the bottom of the sheet of "The Prices of Ad- 
mission," this omission, together with a little condensation above 
allowing the printer to insert a verse as follows: 

PATRIOTIC SONG AND CHORUS 

Honor To Our Scddien 
Honor to our soldi era, 
Our nation's gretiteBt pride. 
Who 'neath our atarry banner's folds, 
Have fought, and bled, and died; 
They're nature's nobleit bandiwork — 
No king BO proud as they, 
God blesa the heroes of the land. 
And cheer them on their way. 
Words by H. B. Phillips; music composed and arranged by Professor William Withers, 
Jr.; solos by Miss M. Hart, H. B. Phillips and George N. Arth and the tadie* and 
gentlemeu of the company. 

590 
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This has been facsimiled, but they are not common and the fac- 
similes can with Uttle difficulty be detected by the appearance of 
the paper and types when reproduced by photographic process; 
when reproduced with type the words "The Octoroon" prove a 
stumbling-block, as in the original the type used is a curious, al- 
most outline capital, the centres of the outline dotted with marks 
resembling a curved "v," or precisely the marks a painter uses in 
representing flying birds at a distance. This type seems to have 
been a poser to all reproducers in type, for none of the facsimiles in 
type reproduce it, the nearest being one where the "T," for instance 
is the shape of the Greek "Upsilon," and the other letters having 
straight or convex sides instead of concave as in the genuine. 
This playbill was issued in the afternoon when it was known Presi- 
dent Lincoln was to attend the evening performance. 

THE FACSIMILED PLAYBILL 

The commoner playbill, and the one usually occurring and fac- 
similed, is that printed in the morning of the day, before it was 
known that Lincoln would attend. The main difference is that it 
does not contain the verse and lines immediately above and below 
and has the prices of admission. Another difference is "Mr. 
John Dyott and Mr. Harry Hawk" occupy three Unes ; in the "verse 
playbill" the words are compressed into one line and the "Mr." 
omitted from each. 

It is important in the detection of facsimiles and forgeries to 
note resemblances in these two bills, for both were evidently printed 
from the same form with the mere removal of the lines giving the 
prices of admission, and the condensation of the names of the two 
star actors from three lines into one, the rest of the type standing 
bodily in its place or removed bodily shghtly without re-setting it. 
To distinguish the two we may call one the "morning bill" and the 
other with the verse the "evening bill". 

In the fourth line from the top "whole number of nights 49 5" 

591 
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is printed thus in both, the final 5 of the number separated by the 
space of a letter from the two preceding ntunerals; in eighth line 
the "H" in the name of the treasurer, H. Clay Ford, is directly be- 
neath the "J" of the line above; in sixteenth line the "S" of "Sup- 
ported" comes directly below the last stroke of the "N" in "Man- 
ageress" of the line above; in the twenty-seventh line the "H" in 
"Her original character" comes directly beneath the right hand 
upright of "H" in "Trenchard" in the line above; the first "H" 
of Harry Hawk in the cast is partly under "J" in the Une above; 
in the line advertising the coming of Boucicault's drama, "The Oc- 
toroon," it is called "Great Sensation Drama." Moreover a few 
additional points can be gained from an examination of similar bills 
issued shortly before. These agree in not having a colon after the 
words "The Prices of Admission;" and they read "Orchestra Chairs" 
invariably. Both these bills measure — trora a line drawn across the 
top of the words "Ford's Theatre" to the rule at the bottom above 
the printer's name and address, — eighteen and one-eighth inches. 
This morning bill is the one that usually occurs in facsimile state, 
but is nearly two inches shorter in length. It should also be noted, 
before going further that one character, "Rasper, the groom," ap- 
pears in the morning bill that is omitted in the evening bill. 

ANOTHER TYPE VARIATION 

There is, however, another variation of this morning bill that has 
every appearance of having been printed with type, and by the same 
printer as the original and apparently about the same time. There 
is no doubt that a great demand sprang up immediately after the 
assassination for specimens of these bills as souvenirs. Those at 
the theatre on the night probably kept theirs, and those who did 
not attend and desired the bill had no recourse but to go to the 
printer and buy from him, and it may be that the demand was thus 
supplied. But though very carefully set up with the same types 
and having the same imprint, there are some variations that sug- 
gest it was hurriedly and not so carefully done, and later than April 
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14th. The main differences are that the advertisement of Bouci- 
cault's drama reads "Great Sensational Drama" instead of "Great 
Sensation Drama," that "Orchestra Chairs" has the word "Chairs" 
omitted, while it appears in the original and on other bills about 
the same date; that the separation of the numeral at the top "5" 
from "49" is corrected and the figures are closed together; and 
"Prices of Admission" has a colon (:) after it, while there is none 
in the original or other bills about the same date. Other slight 
changes can be found by comparing this variation of the bill or fac- 
similes of it with the resemblances given above of the two bills we 
have characterized as genuine. There seems to be no other con- 
clusion possible in respect to this variation than that it was a later 
printing, and probably after the event. Yet it is this variation 
that is known as the "Buckingham" playbill, from the fact that 
J. E. Buckingham was doorkeeper at the theatre on the evening of 
the assassination and sold facsimiles of it as souvenirs. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

ONE of the rarest items of Americana relating to the Indians 
is here presented to our subscribers — the first reprint, we 
believe, since 1821. It is a compilation of narratives which, 
in their original form, even at that date, had become scarce. 

Books on early western adventure, printed in its section, are 
very rare. The Menzies copy, over thirty years ago, realized forty- 
five dollars, and would bring more now. 

Notes have been added wherever there seemed need, but the 
spelling, capitalization of the origioal, etc., have been carefully fol- 
lowed. 

For the notes on Smith's Narrative (which was originally pub- 
lished in 1799) we are chiefly indebted to Dr. Darlington's edition 
of 1870.! 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

IF THE reader should receive any entertainment from the penia- 
al of the following pages, he may consider himself indebted 
for it to the following incident: 

In the spring of 1820, as the Editor was journeying through 
the southern part of this State, he called at an inn for lodging, 
where he was highly amused and gratified by the relation of some 
interesting anecdotes of Indian warfare, by an intelligent fellow- 
traveller, who was an early settler in Kentucky.* From this cir- 
cumstance he was induced to believe that much interesting mat- 
ter of this description might be obtained by a httle exertion, which 
in a few years, if not collected, would be consigned to oblivion or 
found only in the traditions of the West. He has therefore, since 
that time, employed himself in malting diligent search after such 
materials as would reflect light on the early settlement of the 
Western country generally; the result of which has enabled him to 
present the reader with the following narratives. They cannot 
fail to excite an interest in the people of the West, many of whose 
friends and relations were conspicuous actors in the scenes which 
are described. Some of them exhibit specimens of boldness and 
ferocity on the part of the savages, and of heroic intrepidity on the 
part of the early settlers, not surpassed in the annals of history. 
They also make us in some measure acquainted with the dangers 
and difficulties which our fathers underwent in penetrating and 
settling this vast wilderness. They were continually harassed by 
a treacherous and unrelenting foe. They fought in defence of 
a country whose plains were drenched with the blood of their fel- 
low citizens. They abandoned the pleasures of civilized and , 
polished society, and emigrated to these inhospitable wilds, under 
circumstances the most unfavorable; yet the spirit of enterprise 

* Colonel Mnnell, of Barren Countj', K7. 
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which prompted them was not to be extinguished by the dangers 
which surrounded them. The luxuriant fertiUty of the country, 
the salubrity of its climate and the beauty of its sceneiy, were 
well calculated to excite and cherish in them the spirit of adventure. 

A desire to trace the origin and progress of states, the decline 
and fall of nations, and the means by which great objects have been 
achieved, is perhaps natural to man. To rescue from oblivion 
some of the most important events connected with the early 
history of this country is the object of the following publication. 

It must be peculiarly gratifying to every philanthropick mind 
to behold the happy change which a few years have effected in the 
condition of tilie Western States. Where a few years since nothing 
was heard but the Indian warwhoop and the howling of wild 
beasts, we now hear, in our halls of legislation, the voice of elo- 
quence proclaiming the dignity and the rights of man; and in 
temples dedicated to the Most High our ears are saluted with the 
welcome sound of "peace and good will to men." In place of 
those gloomy forests once denominated the Dark and Bloody 
Ground we now behold a rich, delightful and highly cultivated 
country. Where lately stood a few dismal, smoky cabins, surrounded 
by woods and cane-brakes, are now to be seen fertile fields, flourish- 
ing orchards, blooming gardens, elegant and commodious houses, 
and rich, populous and refined cities. 

How delif^tful to dwell in the midst of this highly favoured 
land, and contemplate its growing prosperity; a land affording in 
rich abundance all the luxuries of life, and decorated with all the 
variegated charms which nature can bestow. Here we might al- 
most exclaim in the language of the poet: 
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Here civilization and the arts are fast advancing to perfection, 
and here genius, nurtured by science and philosophy and enriched 
by the improvements of former ages, is to shine forth in all the 
splendor of intellectual power. 

In the publication of the following narratives it has not been 
our intention to perpetuate against the unfortunate Indians that 
spirit of prejudice and hatred which has been excited by their 
cruel massacres of the whites. With the liberal and enlightened 
there are many circumstances which palliate their inhumanity. 
They could not but consider us as the crafty usurpers of their 
native soil, which had been given to them by the Great Spirit. It 
should be recollected that independently of the many wrongs 
which they suffered from our encroachment on their dominions, 
they were stimulated to hostilities by the emissaries of France 
while that kingdom was contending with Great Britain for the 
possession of the Western country: and that after the commence- 
ment of the American Revolution they were urged on by the British 
themselves to the perpetration of the most horrid outrages. Allow- 
ance should be made for their want of information, and for the 
principles by which they were influenced. A superstition prevailed 
among them, common to the early Greeks and Romans, which in- 
duced them to suppose that "the manes of their deceased friends 
slain in battle were soothed by the blood of their captives."* 

It has been very common among those who have described 
the aborigines of our country to represent them as a treacherous, 
cowardly and ferocious race, devoid of almost every virtue which 
constitutes the dignity and the gloiy of man. This, however, has 
arisen partly from prejudice and partly from an imperfect knowl- 
edge of Uieir character. If there were writers among the Indians, 
the most honorable testimony might be given of their braveiy, 
patriotism and generosity. But alas, they have no historian to 
record their valorous deeds; no poets to celebrate the virtues and 

* Lenr wtng, diwt-il, kts «gre»ble k Tombn de ce hboi. Pxhkloh: T«l«m«qae. 
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achievements of their departed heroes. They are suffered to glide 
down the oblivious tide of time "unwept, unhonored and unsung." 
The whole race is diminishing in number with a rapidity unparal- 
leled in the history of nations. Many of the most powerful tribes 
which inhabited the United States during the last century are now 
known only in name. If we are to judge of the future from the 
past, we must believe that in a short period the remaining tribes 
that still linger about the shores of the Lakes, and the tributary 
streams of the Mississippi and Missouri will pass away from the 
earth like a dream, no more to be remembered or regarded. "We 
are driven back", said an old warrior, "until we can retreat no 
further — a little longer, and the white men will cease to persecute 
us, for we shall cease to exist." 

It is right to inform the reader that the following narratives 
have been obtained from sources of the most undoubted authentic- 
ity. Some of them have been before published in a collection by 
' Archibald Loudon, and some in separate pamphlets, all of which 
have long since been out of print. Others have appeared in the 
Tf^estern Review, a work found in comparatively but few hands. 
Nearly all the tacts have been furnished by persons who were im- 
mediately concerned in the transactions whidi they described. 

It was the original design of the Editor to give a continued and 
methodical narrative of all the Indian wars in the Western country, 
from its first settlement to the treaty of Greenville (generally 
called Wayne's Treaty). This plan, however, he has been obliged 
to relinquish for want of time. The contents of this volume may 
be regarded merely as materials which the future historian must 
compress and arrange in chronological order. 

S. L. Metcalf 
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NARRATIVE OF THE ADVENTURES 

OP 

COL. DANIEL BOONE 

From hii Bnt arrival in Kentucky Ln^l709, to the end of the year 178S 

IT WAS on the first of May, in the year 1769, that I resigned 
my domestic happiness for a time, and left my family and 
peaceable habitation on the Yadkin river in North Carolina, 
to wander through the wilderness of America in quest of the coun- 
try of Kentucky, in company with John Finley, John Stewart, 
Joseph Holden, James Monay and William Cool. We proceeded 
successfully, and after a long and fatiguing journey through a 
mountainous wilderness in a westward direction, on the seventh 
day of June following we found ourselves on Red River, where 
John Finley had formerly been trading with the Indians, and from 
the top of an eminence saw with pleasure the beautiful level of 
Kentucky. Here let me observe that for some time we had ex- 
perienced the most uncomfortable weather, as a prehbation of our 
future sufiFerings. At this place we encamped, and made a shelter 
to defend us from the inclement season, and began to hunt and 
reconnoiter the coimtry. We found everywhere abundance of 
wild beasts of all sorts, through this vast forest. The buffaloes 
were more frequent than I have seen cattle in the settlements, 
browzing on the leaves of the cane or cropping the herbage on these 
extensive plains, fearless, because ignorant of the violence of man. 
Sometimes we saw himdreds in a drove, and the numbers about 
the salt springs were amazing. In this forest, the habitation of 
beasts of every kind natural to America, we practised hunting with 
great success until the twenty-second day of December following. 

r (A the flnt hiit«y of 
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This day John Stewart and I had a pleasing ramble, but fortune 
changed the scene in the close of it. We had passed through a 
great forest, in which stood myriads of trees, some gay with blos- 
soms, others rich with fruits. Nature was here a series of wonders 
and a fund of delight. Here she displayed her ingenuity and in- 
dustry in a variety of flowers and fruits, beautifully colored, ele- 
gantly shaped and charmingly flavoured; and we were diverted 
with innumerable animals presenting themselves perpetually to 
our view. In the decline of the day, near Kentucky River, as we 
ascended the brow of a small hill, a number of Indians rushed out 
of a thick cane-brake upon us and made us prisoners. The time of 
our sorrow was now arrived, and the scene fully opened. The 
Indians plundered us of what we had, and kept us in confinement 
seven days, treating us with common savage usage. During this 
time we discovered no uneasiness or desire to escape, which made 
them less suspicious of us; but In the dead of night, as we lay in a 
thick cane-brake by a large fire, when sleep had locked up their 
senses, my situation not disposing me for rest, I touched my com- 
panion and gently awoke him. We improved this favourable 
opportunity and departed, leaving them to take their rest, and 
speedily directed our course towards our old camp, but found it 
plundered and the company dispersed and gone home. About this 
time my brother, Squire Boone, with another adventurer, who came 
to explore the country shortly after us, was wandering through the 
forest, determined to find me if possible, and accidentally foimd 
our camp. Notwithstanding the unfortunate circiunstances of 
our company, and our dangerous situation, as surrounded with 
hostile savages, our meeting so fortunately in the wilderness made 
us reciprocally sensible of the utmost satisfaction. So much does 
friendship triumph over misfortune that sorrows and suffering 
vanish at the meeting not only of real friends, but of the most 
distant acquaintances, and substitute happiness in their room. 
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Soon after this my companion in captivity, John Stewart/ was 
killed by the savages, and the man that came with my brother re- 
turned home by himself. We were then in a dangerous, helpless 
situation, exposed daily to perils and death amongst savages and 
wild beasts, not a white man in the country but ourselves. 

Thus, situated many hundred miles from our families, in the 
howling wilderness, I beUeve few would have equally enjoyed the 
happiness we experienced. I often observed to my brother, "You 
see now how little nature requires to be satisfied." Felicity, the 
compfinion of content, is rather found in our own breasts than in 
the enjoyment of external things; and I firmly believe it requires 
but a httle philosophy to make a man happy in whatsoever state 
he is. This consists in a full resignation to the will of Providence; 
and a resigned soul finds pleasure in a path strewed with briars 
and thorns. 

We continued not in a state of indolence, but hunted every 
day, and prepared a little cottage to defend us from the winter 
storms. We remained there undisturbed during the winter, and 
on the first day of May, 1770, my brother returned home to the 
settlement by himself for a new recruit of horses and ammunition, 
leaving me by myself, without bread, salt or sugar, without com- 
pany of my fellow creatures, or even a horse or dog. I confess I 
never before was under greater necessity of exercising philosophy 
and fortitude. A few days I passed imcomfortably. The idea 
of a beloved wife and family, and their anxiety upon the account of 
my absence and exposed situation, made sensible impressions on 
my heart. A thousand dreadful apprehensions presented them- 
selves to n^ view, and had undoubtedly disposed me to melancholy 
if further indulged. 

One day I undertook a tour through the coimtiy, and the 
diversities and beauties of nature I met with in this charming 

D 1775, found hia 
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season expelled eveiy gloomy and vexatious thought. Just at the 
close of day the gentle gales retired, and left the place to the dis- 
posal of a profound calm. Not a breeze shook the most tremulous 
leaf. I had gained the summit of a commanding ridge, and look- 
ing round with astonishing (sic) delight, beheld the ample plains, 
the beauteous tracts below. On the other hand I surveyed the 
famous river Ohio, that rolled in silent dignity, marking the west- 
ern boundary of Kentucky with inconceivable grandeur. At a 
vast distance I beheld the mountains lift their venerable brows, 
and penetrate the clouds. All things were still. I kindled a fire 
near a fountain of sweet water, and feasted on the loin of a buck 
which a few hours before I had killed. The sullen shades of night 
soon overspread the whole hemisphere and the earth seemed to 
gasp after the hovering moisture. My roving excursion this day 
had fatigued my body and diverted my imagination. I laid me 
down to sleep, and I awaked not until the sun had chased away the 
night. I continued this tour and in a few days explored a consider- 
able part of the country, each day equally pleased as the first. 
I returned again to my old camp, which was not disturbed in my 
absence. I did not confine my lodging to it, but often reposed in 
thick cane-brakes, to avoid the savages, who I believe often visited 
my camp, but fortunately for me, in my absence. In this situation 
I was constantly exposed to danger and death. How unhappy 
such a situation for a man tormented with fear, which is vain if 
no danger comes, and if it does, only augments the pain. It was 
my happiness to be destitute of this afflicting passion, with which 
I had the greatest reason to be affected. The prowling wolves di- 
verted my nocturnal hours with perpetual bowlings, and the various 
species of animals in this vast forest, in the daytime were contin- 
ually in my view. 

Thus I was surrounded with plenty in the midst of want. I 
was happy in the midst of dangers and inconveniences. In such 
adversity it was impossible I should be disposed to meUmcboly. 
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No populous city, with all the varieties of commerce and stately 
structures, could afford so much pleasure to my mind as the beau- 
ties of nature I found here. 

Thus through an uninterrupted scene of sylvan pleasures I 
spent the time, until the 27th day of July following, when my brother 
to my great felicity, met me according to appointment at my old 
camp. Shortly after we left this place, not thinking it safe to stay 
there longer, and proceeded to Cumberland river, reconnoitering 
that part of the country until March, 1771, and giving names to the 
different waters. 

Soon after I returned home to my family with a determina- 
tion to bring them as soon as possible to live in Kentucky, which I 
esteemed a second Paradise, at the risk of my life and fortune. 

I returned safe to my old habitation, and found my family in 
happy circumstances. I sold my farm on the Yadkin, and what 
goods we could not cany with us, and on the twenty-fifth day of 
September, 1773, bade a farewell to our friends and proceeded on 
our journey to Kentucky, in company with five families more, and 
forty men Uiat joined us in Powel's Valley, which is one hundred 
and fifty miles from the now settled parts of Kentucky. This 
promising beginning was soon overcast with a cloud of adversity; 
for upon the tenth day of October the rear of our company was at- 
tacked by a number of Indians, who killed six and wounded one 
man. Of these my eldest son was one that fell in the action. 
Though we defended ourselves and repulsed the enemy, yet this 
unhappy affair scattered our cattle, brought us into extreme diffi- 
culty and so discouraged the whole company that we retreated 
forty miles, to the settlement on Clinch river. We had passed over 
two mountains, viz. Powel's and Walden's, and were approaching 
Cumberland Mountain, when this adverse fortune overtook us. 
These mountains are in the wilderness, as we pass from the old 
settlements in Virginia to Kentucky, are ranged in a Southwest 
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and Northeast direction, are of a great length and breadth, and 
not far distant from each other. Over these nature hath formed 
passes that are less difficult than might be expected from a view of 
such huge piles. The aspect of these cliffs is so wild and horrid 
that it is impossible to behold them without terror. The spectator 
is apt to imagine that nature had formerly suffered some violent 
convulsion, and that these are the dismembered remains, not of 
Persepolis or Palmyra, but of the world! 

I remained with my family on Clinch until the sixth of June, 
1774, when I and one Michael Stoner were solicited by Governor 
Dunmore of Virginia to go to the Falls of the Ohio, to conduct into 
the settlement a number of surveyors that had been sent Uiither 
by him some months before; this country having about this time 
drawn the attention of many adventurers. We immediately com- 
plied with tJie Governor's request, and conducted in the surveyors, 
completing a tour of eight hundred miles through many difSculties, 
in sixty-two days. 

Soon after I returned home I was ordered to take the command 
of three garrisons during the campaign which Governor Dunmore 
carried on against the Shawanese Indians: after which the militia 
was discharged from each garrison, and I being reUeved from my 
post, was solicited by a number of North Carolina gentlemen that 
were about purchasing the lands lying on the S. side of Kentucky 
river from the Cherokee Indians, to attend their treaty at Wataga 
in March, 1775, to negotiate with them and mention the bounda- 
ries of the purchase. This I accepted, and at the request of the 
same gentlemen undertook to mark out a road in the best passage 
from the settlement through the wilderness to Kentucky, with 
such assistance as I thought necessary to employ for such an im- 
portant undertaking. 

I soon b^an this work, having collected a number of enter- 
prising men, well armed. We proceeded with all possible expedition 
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until we came within fifteen miles of where Boonsborough now 
stands, and where we were fired upon by a party of Indians that 
killed two and wounded two of our number; yet although sur- 
prised and taken at a disadvantage, we stood our ground. This 
was on the twentieth of March, 1775. Three days after we were 
fired upon again, and had two men killed and three wounded. 
Afterward we proceeded on to Kentucky river without opposition; 
and on the first day of April began to erect the fort of Boonsbor- 
ough, at a salt lick about sixty yards from the river, on the South 
side. 

On the fourth day the Indians killed one of our men. We 
were busily employed in building this fort, until the fourteenth 
day of June following, without any opposition from the Indians; 
and having finished the work, I returned to my family on Clinch. 

In a short time I proceeded to remove my family from Clinch 
to this garrison, where we arrived safe without any other difficulties 
than such as are common to this passage, my wife and daughter 
being the first white women that ever stood on the banks of Ken- 
tucky river.* 

On the twenty-fourth day of December following we had one 
man killed and one wounded by the Indians, who seemed deter- 
mined to persecute us for erecting this fortification. 

On the fourteenth day of July, 1776, two of Colonel CaJoway's 
daughtersf and one of mine, were taken prisoners near the fort. I 
immediately pursued the Indians, with only eight men, and on the 
sixteenth overtook them, killed two of the party and recovered the 
girls. The same day on which this attempt was made, the Indians 

*CoUiiu (SVB {Hitlory of Keniudij/): 

The first wiiite woman in Kentucky wm Hn. Huy Inglii, born Draper, who in 17M, 
with her two little boys, her lister-iu-Uw, Hra. Draper, and oUiert, wb» taken priioner by the 
Sbawaaee IndiaiiB — taken to the Indian village at the mouth ot the Scioto (now Portamontli, 
O.), tben to the Big Bone Lick^ about 140 mile* below, whence she eacaped. 

tBetaey and Fanny CaUowsy. 
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divided themselves into different parties, and attacked several 
forts which were shortly before this time erected, doing a great 
deal of mischief. This was extremely distressing to the new set- 
tlers. The innocent husbandman was shot down while busy cul- 
tivating the soil for his family's supply. Most of the cattle around 
the stations were destroyed. They continued their hostilities in 
this manner until the fifteenth of April, 1777, when they attacked 
Boonsborough with a party of above one hundred in number, 
killed one man and wounded four. Their loss in this attack was 
not certainly known to us. 

On the fourth day of July following, a party of about two hun- 
dred Indians attacked Boonsborough, killed one man and wounded 
two. They besieged us forty-eight hours, during which time seven 
of them were killed; and at last, finding themselves not likely to 
prevail, they raised the siege and departed. 

The Indians had disposed their warriors in different parties 
at this time, and attacked the different garrisons to prevent their 
assisting each other, and did much injury to the distressed inhabi- 
tants. 

On the nineteenth day of Uiis month Col. Logan's fort was 
besieged by a party of about two hundred Indians. During tiiis 
dreadful siege they did a great deal of mischief, distressed the gar- 
rison, in which were only fifteen men, killed two and wounded one. 
The enemy's loss was uncertain, from the common practice the 
Indians have of carrying off their dead in time of battle. Col. 
Harrod's fort was then defended by only sixty-five men, and Boons- 
borough by twenty-two, there being no more forts or white men in 
the country, except at the Falls, a considerable distance from these; 
and all taken collectively were but a handful to the numerous war- 
riors that were everywhere dispersed through the country, intent 
upon doing all the mischief that savage barbarity could invent. 
Thus we passed through a scene of sufferings that exceeds descrip' 
tion. 
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On the twenty-fifth of this month a reinforcement of forty- 
five men arrived from North Carolina, and about the twentieth 
of August following Col. Bowman arrived with one hundred men 
from Virginia. Now we began to strengthen, and from hence for 
the space of six weeks we had skirmishes with Indians, in one quar- 
ter or other, almost every day. 

The savages now learned the superiority of the Long Knife, 
as they call the Virginians, by experience; being out-generalled in 
almost every battle. Our affairs began to wear a new aspect, and 
the enemy, not daring to venture on open war, practised secret mis- 
chief at times. 

On the first day of January, 1778, 1 went with a party of thirty 
men to the Blue Licks, on Licking River, to make salt for the dif- 
ferent garrisons in the countiy. 

On the seventh day of February, as I was hunting to procure 
meat for the company, I met with a party of one himdred and two 
Indians and two Frenchmen, on their march against Boonsborough, 
that place being particularly the object of the enemy. 

They pursued and took me and brought me on the eighth day 
to the Licks, where twenty-seven of my party were, three of them 
having previously returned home with the salt. I knowing it was 
impossible for them to escape, capitulated with the enemy, and at 
a distance in their view gave notice to my men of their situation, 
with orders not to resist, but surrender themselves captives. 

The generous usage the Indians bad promised before in my 
capitulation was afterwards fully compUed with, and we proceeded 
with them as prisoners to old Chillicothe, the principal Indian 
town, on Little Miami, where we arrived after an uncomfortable 
journey in very severe weather, on the eighteenth day of February, 
and received as good treatment as prisoners could expect from sav- 
ages. On the tenth day of March following I, and ten of my men 
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were conducted by forty Indians to Detroit, where we arrived the 
thirtieth day, and were treated by Governor Hamilton, the Brit- 
ish commander at that post, with great humanity. 

During our travel the Indians entertained me well, and their 
affection for me was so great that they utterly refused to leave me 
there with the others, although the Governor offered them one 
hundred pounds sterling for me, on purpose to give me a parole to 
go home. Several English gentlemen there, being sensible of my 
adverse fortune, and touched with human sympathy, generously 
offered a friendly supply for my wants, which I refused, with many 
thanks for Uieir kindness; adding that I never expected it would 
be in my power to recompense such unmerited generosity. 

The Indians left my men in captivity with the British at De- 
troit and on the tenth day of April brought me towards Old ChU- 
licothe, where we arrived on the twenty-fifth day of the same month. 
This was a long and fatiguing march through an exceedingly fertile 
country, remarkable for fine springs and streams of water. At 
Chillicothe I spent my time as comfortably as I could expect; was 
adopted,* according to their custom, into a family where I became 
a son, and had a great share in the affection of my new parents, 
brothers, sisters and friends. I was exceedingly familiar and 
friendly with them, always appearing as cheerful and satisfied as 
possible, and they put great confidence in me. I often went a 
hunting with them, and frequently gained their applause for my 
activity at our shooring-matches. I was careful not to exceed 
many of them in shooting, for no people are more envious than 
they in this sport. I could observe in their coimtenances and 
gestures the greatest expressions of joy when they exceeded me; and 
when the reverse happened, of envy. The Shawanese King took 
great notice of me, and treated me with profound respect and en- 
tire friendship, often entrusting me to hont at my liberty. I fre- 

*B; Bkekfiih u •^tMttom*" (Btg Turtle). 
616 
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quently returned with the spoils of the woods, and as often pre- 
sented some of what I bad taken to him, expressive of duty to my 
sovereign. My food and lodging were, in common with them, not 
so good indeed as I could desire, but necessity made everything 
acceptable. 

I now began to meditate an escape, and carefully avoided their 
suspicions, continuing with them at Old Chillicothe until the first 
day of June foUowmg, and then was taken by them to the salt 
springs on Scioto, and kept there making salt, ten days. During 
this time I hunted some for them, and found the land for a great 
extent about this river, to exceed the soil of Kentucky if possible, 
and remarkably well watered. 

When I returned to Chillicothe, alarmed to see four hundred 
and fifty Indians, of their choicest warriors, painted and armed in a 
fearful manner, ready to march against Boonsborough I deter- 
mined to escape the first opportunity. 

On the sixteenth, before sunrise, I departed in the most se- 
cret manner, and arrived at Boonsborou^ on the twentieth, after 
a journey of one hundred and sixty miles; during which I had but 
one meal. 

I found our fortress in a bad state of defence, but we proceed- 
ed immediately to repair our flanks, strengthen our gates and post- 
ems, and form double bastions; which we completed in ten days. 
In this time we daily ^:pected the arrival of the Indian army; and 
at length one of my fellow-prisoners, escaping from them, arrived 
informing us that the enemy had an account of my departure, and 
postponed their expedition three weeks. The Indians had spies 
out watching our movements, and were greatly alarmed with our 
increase in number and fortifications. The Grand Councils of the 
nations were held frequently, and with more deliberation than usual. 
They evidently saw the approaching hour when the Long Knife 
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would dispossess them of their desirable habitatioDs; and, anxious- 
\y concerned for futurity, determined utterly to extirpate the 
whites out of Kentucky. We were not intimidated by their move- 
ments, but frequently gave them proofs of our courage- 

About the first of August I made an incursion into the Indian 
country with a party of nineteen men, in order to surprise a small 
town up Scioto, called Paint Creek Town. We advanced within 
four miles thereof, when we met a party of thirty Indians on their 
march against Boonsborough, intending to join the others from 
Chillicothe. A smart fight ensued betwixt us for some time. At 
length the savages gave way and fled. We had no loss on our side; 
the enemy had one killed and two wounded. We took from them 
three horses and all their baggage; and being informed, by two of 
our nimiber that went to their town, that the Indians had entirely 
evacuated it, we proceeded no further, and returned with all pos- 
sible expedition to assist our garrison against the other party. 
We passed by them on the sixth day, and on the seventh we arrived 
safe at Boonsborough. 

On the eighth the Indian army arrived, being four hundred 
and forty-four in number, commanded by Captain Duquesne, 
eleven other Frenchmen, and some of their own chiefs, and marched 
up within view of our fort, with British and French colours flying; 
and having sent a summons to me, in his Britannic Majesty's 
name, to surrender the fort. I requested two days' consideration, 
which was granted. 

It was now a critical period with us. A powerful army before 
our walls, whose appearance proclaimed inevitable dealJi, fearfully 
painted, and marking their footsteps with desolation. Death was 
preferable to captivity, and if taken by storm we must inevitably 
be devoted to destruction. In this situation, we concluded to 
maintain our garrison, if possible. We immediately proceeded to 
collect what we could of our horses and other cattle, and bring 
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them through the posterns into the fort: and on the evening of the 
ninth, I returned answer that we were determined to defend our 
fort while a man was living. "Now," said I to their commander, 
who stood attentively hearing my sentiments, "we laugh at all 
your formidable pr^arations, but thank you for giving us notice 
and time to prepare for our defence. Your efforts will not prevail, 
for our gates shall forever deny you admittance." Whether this 
answer affected their courage or not I cannot tell; but contrary 
to our expectations they formed a scheme to deceive us; declaring 
it was their orders from Governor Hamilton, to take us captive, 
and not to destroy us; but if nine of us would come out and treat 
with them they would immediately withdraw their forces from our 
walls, and return home peaceably. This sounded grateful in our 
ears, and we agreed to the proposal. 

We held the treaty within sixty yards of the garrison, on pur- 
pose to divert them from a breach of honour, as we could not avoid 
suspicions of the savages. In this situation, the articles were 
formally agreed to and signed; and the Indians told us it was cus- 
tomary with them on such occasions, for two Indians to shake hands 
with every white man in the treaty, as an evidence of entire friend- 
ship, we agreed to this also, but were soon convinced their policy 
was to take us prisoners. They immediately grappled us; but 
although surrounded by hundreds of savages, we extricated our- 
selves from them and escaped all safe into the garrison, except one 
that was wounded, through a heavy fire from their army. They 
immediately attacked us on every side, and a constant heavy fire 
ensued between us day and night for the space of nine days. 

In this time the enemy began to undermine our fort, which 
was situated sixty yards from Kentucky river. They began at the 
water mark and proceeded in the bank some distance, which we 
understood by their making the water muddy with the clay; and 
we immediately proceeded to disappoint their design by cutting 
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a trench across their subterranean passage. The enemy discover- 
ing our counter mine by the clay we threw out of the fort, desisted 
from that stratagem; and experience now fully convincing them 
that neither their power nor policy could effect their purpose, on 
the twentieth day of August they raised the siege and departed. 

During this dreadful siege, which threatened death in every 
form, we had two men killed and four wounded, besides a number 
of cattle. We killed of the enemy thirty-seven, and wounded a 
great number. After they were gone we picked up one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds' weight of bullets, besides what stuck in 
the logs of the fort; which certainly is a great proof of their in- 
dustry. Soon after this I went into the settlement, and nothing 
worthy of a place in this account passed in my affairs for some time. 

During my absence from Kentucky Colonel Bowman* carried on 
an expedition against the Shawanese at Old ChiUicothe, with one 
hundred and sixty men, in July, 1779. Here they arrived undis- 
covered, and a battle ensued which lasted until ten o'clock A. M., 
when Colonel Bowman, finding he could not succeed at this time, 
retreated about thirty miles. The Indians in the meantime col- 
lecting all their forces, pursued and overtook him, when a smart 
fight continued near two hours, not at the advantage of Colonel 
Bowman's party. 

Colonel Harrodf proposed to mount a number of horse and 
furiously to rush upon the savages, who at this time fought with 
remarkable fury. This desperate step had a happy effect, broke 
their line of battle, and the savages fled on all sides. In these two 
battles we had nine killed and one wounded: the enemy's loss un- 
certain, only two scalps being taken. 

On the twenty-second day of June, 1780, a large party of In- 
dians and Canadians, about six hundred in number, commanded 

* John BowniBii 

t JamM Hkrrod. H&rrodBbuigh u duiimI for kiin. 
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by Colonel Bird, attacked Riddle's and Martin's' stations, at the 
Forks of Licking River, with sis* pieces of artilleiy. They carried 
this expedition so secretly that the unwary inhabitants did not dis- 
cover them until they fired upon the forts; and not being prepared 
to oppose them, were obliged to surrender themselves miserable 
captives to barbarous savages, who immediately after tomahawked 
one man and two women, and loaded all the others with heavy 
baggage, forcing them along toward their towns, able or imable to 
march. Such as were weak or faint by the way they tomahawked. 
The tender women and helpless children fell victims to their 
cruelty. This, and the savage treatment they received afterwards, 
is shocking to humanity, and too barbarous to relate. 

The hostile disposition of the savages and their allies caused 
General Clarkf the commandant at the Falls of the Ohio, immediate- 
ly to begin an expedition with his own regiment and the armed force 
of the country, against Pickaway, the principal town of the Shaw- 
anees, on a branch of Great Miami, which he finished with great 
success, took seventeen scalps, and burnt the town to ashes with 
the loss of seventeen men. 

About this time I returned to Kentucky with my family; and 
here, to avoid an enquiry into my conduct, the reader being before 
informed of my bringing my family to Kentucky, I am under the 
necessity of informing him that during my captivity with the In- 
dians, my wife, who despaired of ever seeing me again, expecting 
the Indians had put a period to my life, oppressed with the dis- 
tresses of the country, and bereaved of me, her only happiness, 
had, before I returned, transported my family and goods on horses 
through the wilderness amidst a multitude of dangers, to her fath- 
er's house in North Carolina. 

1 These tiro itatioiu were neu the ptetent Pftrii, Ky. 

* Shkler mti two. 

t George Rogen CUik. 
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Shortly after the troubles at Boonsborough I went to them, 
and lived peaceably there until this time. The history of my go- 
ing home and returning with my family fonns a series of difficulties, 
an accoimt of which would swell a volume, and being foreign to my 
purpose I shall purposely omit them. 

I settled my family in Boonsborough once more, and shortly 
after, on the sixth day of October, 1780, 1 went in company with 
my brother to the Blue Licks, and on our return home we were 
fired upon by a party of Indiana. They shot him, and pursued me, 
by the scent of their dog, three miles; but I killed the dog and es- 
caped. The winter soon came on and was very severe, which con- 
fined the Indians to theu- wigwams. 

The severity of this winter caused great difficulties in Kentucky. 
The enemy had destroyed most of the com* the summer before. 
This necessary article was scarce and dear, and the inhabitants 
lived chiefly on the flesh of buffaloes. The circumstances of many 
were very lamentable; however, being a hardy race of people and 
accustomed to difficulties and necessities, they were wonderfully 
supported through all their sufferings until the ensuing Fall,when 
we received abundance from the fertile soil. 

Towards spring we were frequently harassed by Indians; and 
in May, 178S, a party assaulted Ashton's Station, killed one man 
and took a negro prisoner. Captain Ashton, with twenty-five 
men, pursued and overtook the savages, and a smart fight ensued 
which lasted two hours; but they being superior in number obliged 
Captain Ashton's party to retreat, with the loss of eight killed and 
four mortally woimded; their brave commander himself being 
numbered among the dead. 

The Indians continued their hostilities, and about the tenth 
of August following two boys were taken from Major Hoy's sta- 
tion. This party was pursued by Captain Holden and seventeen 

* Shaler Mya Uut the price in 1760 wm $fiO to tl7S (Coatioeottil mone]r] a biuhel. 
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men, who were also defeated, with the loss of four men killed and * 
one wounded. Our affairs became more and more alarming. Sev- 
eral stations which had lately been erected in the country were con- 
tinually infested with savages, stealing their horses and killing the 
men at every opportunity. In a field near Lexington an Indian shot 
a man, and running to scalp him was himself shot from the fort, 
and fell dead upon his enemy. 

Every day we experienced recent mischiefs. The barbarous 
savage nations of Shawanees, Cherokees, Wyandots, Tawas, Dela- 
wares and several others near Detroit, united in a war against us, 
and assembled their choicest warriors at Old Chillicothe, to go on 
the expedition in order to destroy us and entirely depopulate the 
coxmtry. Their savage minds were inflamed to mischief by two 
abandoned (white) men. Captains McKee and Girty. These led 
them to execute every diabolical scheme; and on the fifteenth day 
of August commanded a party of Indians and Canadians of about 
five hundred in number, against Bryant's station, five miles from 
Lexington. Without demanding a surrender, they furiously as- 
saulted the garrison, which was happily prepared to oppose them 
and after they had expended much ammunition in vain and killed 
the cattle round the fort, not being likely to make themselves mas- 
ters of this place, they raised the siege and departed in the morning 
of the third day after they came, with the loss of about thirty killed, 
and the number of wounded uncertain. Of the garrison four were 
killed and three wounded. 

On the eighteenth day Colonel Todd,' Colonel Trigg,* Major 
Harland and myself speedily collected one hundred and seventy- 
six men, well armed, and pursued the savages. They had marched 
beyond the Blue Licks, to a remarkable bend of the main fork of 
Licking River, about forty-three miles from I^xington, as it is 
particularly represented in the map, where we overtook them on 

1 John Todd, <A Fujelie County. He wm in command according to Shaler. 
S Stephen Trigg. 
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the ninete^tth day. The savages observing us gave way, and we 
being ignorant of their numbers, passed the river. When the enemy 
saw our proceedings, having greatly the advantage of us in situation 
they formed the line of battle as represented in the map, from one 
bend of Licking to the other, about a mile from the Blue Licks. 
An exceedingly fierce battle immediately began for about fifteen 
minutes, when we being overpowered by numbers, were obliged to 
retreat, with the loss of sixty-seven men, seven of whom were 
taken prisoners. The brave and much lamented Colonels Todd 
and Trigg, Major Harland and my second son,* were among the 
dead. We were informed that the Indiana, numbering their dead, 
foimd they had four killed more than we; and therefore four of 
the prisoners they had taken were by general consent ordered to be 
kill«l, in the most barbarous manner, by the young warriors, in 
order to train them up to cruelty; and then they proceeded to their 
towns. 

On our retreat we were met by Colonel Logan,* hastening to 
join us with a number of well armed men. This powerful assis- 
tance we unfortunately wanted in the battle; for notwithstanding 
the enemy's superiority of numbers, they acknowledged that if they 
bad received one more fire from ua, they should undoubtedly have 
given way. So valiantly did our small party fight that to the 
memory of those who unfortunately fell in the battle, enough of 
honour cannot be paid. Had Colonel Logan and his party been 
with us, it is highly probable we should have given the savagea a 
total defeat. 

I cannot reflect upon this dreadful scene but sorrow fills my 
heart. A zeal for the defence of their country led these heroes to 
the scene of action, though with a few men to attack a powerful 
army of experienced warriors. When we gave way they pursued 
us with the utmost eagerness, and in every quarter spread de- 

3 I«r&el Boone. 

4 BcDJamia Logan, of Liacoln Couatf. Shalet My» he had SOO men. 
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struction. The river waa difficult to cross, and many were killed 
in the flight, some just entering the river, some in the water, others 
after crossing in ascending the cliffs. Some escaped on horseback, 
a few on foot; and being dispersed everywhere in a few hours 
brought the melancholy news of thb unfortunate battle to Lexing- 
ton. Many widows were now made. The reader may guess what 
sorrow filled the hearts of the inhabitants, exceeding anything 
that I am able to describe. Being reinforced, we returned to bury 
the dead, and found their bodies strewed everywhere, cut and 
mangled in a drea^ul manner. This mournful scene exhibited 
a horror almost unparalleled; some torn and eaten by wild beasts; 
those in the river eaten by fishes; all in such a putrefied condition 
that no one could be distinguished from another. 

As soon as General Clark, then at the Falls of the Ohio, who 
was ever our ready friend, and merits the love and gratitude of all 
his countrymen, understood the circumstances of this tmfortunate 
action, he ordered an expedition with all possible haste, to pursue 
the savages, which was so expeditiously effected that we overtook 
them within two miles of their towns, and probably might have ob- 
tained a great victory, had not two of their number met us about 
two hundred poles before we came up. These returned quick as 
lightning to their camp with the alarming news of a mi^ty army 
in view. The savages fled in the utmost disorder, evacuated their 
towns, and reluctantly left their territory to our mercy. We im- 
mediately took possession of Old Chillicothe' without opposition, 
(it) being deserted by its inhabitants. We continued our pursuit 
through five towns on the Miami river, Old Chillicothe, Pickaway. 
New Chillicothe, Will's Towns, and Chillicothe, burnt them all 
to ashes, entirely destroyed their com and other fruits, and every- 
where spread a scene of desolation in the country. In this expedi- 
tion we took seven prisoners and five scalps, with the loss of only 
four men, two of whom were accidentally killed by our own army. 

5 Neftr XenU, 0. 
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This campaign in some measure damped the spirits of the 
Indians, and made them sensible of our superiority. Their con- 
nections were dissolved, their armies scattered, and a future in- 
vasion put entirely out of their power; yet they continued to prac- 
tice mischief secretly upon the inhabitants in the exposed parts of 
the country. 

In October following a party made an excursion into that dis- 
trict called the Crab Orchard, and one of them being advanced 
some distance before the others, boldly entered the house of a poor 
defenceless family, in which was only a negro man, a woman and 
her children, horrified with the apprehensions of immediate death. 
The savage perceiving their defenceless situation, without ofifering 
violence to the family attempted to captivate the negro, who hap- 
pi^ proved an overmatch for him, threw him on the ground, and 
in the struggle the mother of the children drew an ax from a comer 
of the cottage, and cut his head off, while her little daughter shut the 
door. The savages instantly appeared, and applied their toma- 
hawks to the door. An old, rusty gun barrel, without a lock, lay 
in a comer, which the mother put through a small crevice, and the 
savages perceiving it, fled. In the meantime the alarm spread 
through the neighborhood; the armed men collected immediately, 
and pursued the savages into the wilderness; thus Providence, 
by the means of this negro, saved the whole of this poor family 
from destruction. From that time until the happy return of peace 
between the United States and Great Britain, the Indians did us no 
mischief. Finding the great king beyond the water disappointed 
in his expectations, and conscious of the importance of the Long 
Knife and of their own wretchedness, some of the nations imme- 
diately desired peace; to which at present they seem universally 
disposed, and are sending ambassadors to General Clark, at the 
Falls of the Ohio, with the minutes of their Councils. 

To conclude, I can now say that I have verified the saying of 
an old Indian who signed Colonel Henderson's deed. Taking me 
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by the hand, at the delivery thereof, "Brother," says he, "we have 
given you a fine land, but I believe you will have much trouble in 
settling it." My footsteps have often been marked with blood, 
and therefore I can truly subscribe to its original name. Two 
darling sons and a brother, have I lost by savage hands.which have 
also taken from me forty valuable horses and abundance of cattle. 
Many dark and sleepless nights have I been a companion for owls, 
separated from the cheerful society of men, scorched by the sum- 
mer's sun and pinched by the winter's cold, an instrument ordained 
to settle the wilderness. But now the scene is changed: peace 
crowns the sylvan shade. 

What thanks, what ardent and ceaseless thanks are due to 
that all-superintending Providence which has turned a cruel war 
into peace, brought order out of confusion, made the fierce savages 
placid and turned away their hostile weapons from our country. 
May the same Almighty Goodness banish the accursed monster war, 
from all lands, with her hated associates, rapine and insatiable 
ambition. Let peace, descending from her native heaven, bid her 
olives spring amidst the joyful nations; and plenty, in league with 
commerce, scatter blessings from her copious hand. 

This account of my adventures will inform the reader of the 
most remarkable events of this cotmtry. I now live in peace and 
safety, enjoying the sweets of Uberty and the boxmties of Provi- 
dence with my once fellow sufferers, in this delightful coxmtry, which 
I have seen purchased with a vast expense of blood and treasure, 
delighting in the prospect of its being in a short time one of the most 
opulent and powerful states on the continent of North America; 
which, with the love and gratitude of my coimtrymen, I esteem a 
sufficient reward for all my toil and dangers. 

Daniel Boonb 
Fayette County, Kentucky 
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A BOUT the latter end of the month of March or the beginning 
^^ of April, of the year 1782, the western Indians began to 
make incursions upon the frontiers of Ohio, Washington, 
Youghogany and Westmoreland counties, which has been their 
constant practice ever since the commencement of the present 
war between the United States and Great Britain. 

In consequence of these predatory invasions, the principal of- 
ficers of the above mentioned counties, namely Colonels William- 
son and Marshall, tried every method in their power to set on foot 
an expedition agamst the Wyandot towns, which they could effect 
in no other way than by giving all possible encouragement to vol- 
unteers. The plan proposed was as follows: Every man furnish- 
ing himself with a horse, a gun, and one month's provisions, should 
be exempted from two tours of militia duty. Likewise that every 
one who had been plundered by the Indians should, if the plunder 
could be found at their towns, have it again (on) proving it to be 
his property; and all horses lost on the expedition by unavoidable 
accident were to be replaced by horses taken in the enemy's coun- 
try. 

The time appointed for the rendezvous or general meeting of 
the volunteers was fixed to be on the twentieth of May, and the 
place the old Mingo town on the west side of the river Ohio, about 
forty miles below Fort Pitt by land, and I think about seventy- 
five by water. 

Colonel Crawford was solicited by the general voice of these 
western coimties and districts to command the expedition. He ac- 
cordingly set out as volunteer and came to Fort Pitt two days be- 
fore the time appointed for the assembling of the men. As there 
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was no surgeon yet appointed to go with the expedition. Colonel 
Crawford begged the favour of General Irvine to permit me to ac- 
company him (my consent having been previously asked) to which 
the general agreed, provided Colonel Gibson* did not object. 

Having obtained permission of the Colonel I left Fort Pitt on 
Tuesday, May first, and the next day about one in the afternoon 
arrived at the Mingo bottom. The volunteers had not all crossed 
the river until Friday morning the twenty-fourth; they then dis- 
tributed themselves into eighteen companies, choosing their cap- 
tains by vote. There were chosen also one colonel commandant, 
four field and one brigade-major. There were four hundred and 
sixty-five who voted. 

We began our march on Saturday, May ^th, making an al- 
most due west course, and on the fourth day reached the old Mora- 
vian town upon the river Muskingum, about sixty miles from the 
river Ohio. Some of the men, having lost their horses on the night 
preceding, returned home. 

Tuesday, the 38th in the evening. Major Brenton and Captain 
Bean went some distance from the camp to reconnoitre; having 
gone about one-quarter of a mile, they saw two Indians, upon whom 
they fired, and then returned to camp. This was the first place in 
which we were discovered, as we understood afterwards. 

On Tuesday, the fourth of June, which was the eleventh day 
of our march, about one o'clock, we came to the spot where the 
town of Sandusky formerly stood: the inhabitants had moved 
eighteen miles lower down the creek, near the lower Sandusky; but 
as neither our guides nor any who were with us had known anything 
of their removal, we began to conjecture there were no Indian towns 
nearer than the lower Sandusky, which was at least forty miles* 
distance. 

* Col. and brevet Brig. Geo. John GibMD, comnundiag at Port litt. 
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However, after refreshing our horses, we advanced on in search 
of some of their settlements, but had scarcely got the distance of 
three or four miles from the old town when a number of our men 
expressed their desire to return, some of them alleging that they 
had only five days' provisions : upon which the field-oflScers and cap- 
tains determined in council to proceed that afternoon and no long- 
er. Previous to the calUng of this council a small party of light- 
horse had been sent forward to reconnoitre. 

I shall here remark, by the way, that there are a great many 
extensive plains in that country: the woods in general grew very 
thin, free from brush and underwood, so that Ught-horsemen may 
advance a considerable distance before an army without being 
much exposed to the enemy. 

Just as the council ended, an express returned from the above 
mentioned party of light-horse, with intelligence "that they had 
been about three miles in front, and seen a large body of Indians 
running towards them." In a short time we saw the rest of the 
light-horse, who joined us, and having gone one mile further met a 
number of Indians who had partly got possession of a piece of 
woods before us; whilst we were in the plains; but our men alight- 
ing from their horses and rushing into the woods soon obliged them 
to abandon that place. 

The enemy being by this time reinforced flanked to tiie right, 
and part of them coming in our rear, quickly made the action more 
serious. The firing continued very warm on both sides from four 
o'clock until dusk of the evening, each party maintaining their 
ground. Next morning about six o'clock some guns were discharg- 
ed at the distance of two or three hundred yards, which continued 
till day, doing little or no execution on either side. The field of- 
ficers then assembled and agreed, as the enemy were every moment 
increasing and we had already a number wounded, to retreat that 
night. The whole body was to form into three hues, keeping the 
630 
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wounded in \he centre. We had four killed and twenty-three 
wounded: of the latter seven very dangerously, on which account 
as many biers were got ready to carry them: most of the rest were 
slightly wounded, and none so bad but they could ride on horse- 
back. After dark the officers went on the outposts and brought in 
all the men as expeditiously as they could. Just as the troops 
were about to form, several guns were fired by the enemy, upon 
which some of our men spoke out, and said our intention was dis- 
covered by the Indians, who were firing alarm guns; upon which 
some in front hurried off, and the rest immediately followed, leav- 
ing the seven men that were dangerously wounded; some of whom 
however got off on horseback by means of some good friends, who 
waited for and assisted them.* 

We had not got a quarter of a mile from the field of action 
when I heard Colonel Crawford calling for his son John Crawford, 
his son-in-law Major Harrison, Major Rose and William Crawford, 
his nephews; upon which I came up and told him I believed they 
were before us. He asked "Is that the doctor?" I told him it 
was. He then replied, "they were not in front," and begged of 
me not to leave him. I promised him I would not. We then wait- 
ed and continued calling for these men till the troops had passed 
us. The Colonel told me his horse had almost given out, that he 
could not keep up with the troops, and wished some of his best 
friends to remain with him. He then exclaimed against the militia 
for riding off in such an irregular manner, and leaving some of the 
wounded behind, contrary to his orders. Presently there came 



* "Forks of Che«t and Uonongmlia. June 27, 1782. They refer to Col. Crawford'a defeat— 
AbtnU Ike iivu I amnd Itant, thert ttarted an army of ab(nd SOO nmt from ihit ride tke maun- 
tain* ttnder the Mmmand tff Col. Crauford to go to the Indian Country, their firit intention wat to 
go to Saint Ihuky, a prineip^ Indian Tovm, but wert mtt leken they were wilhin about too milei 
of the TouM by a potcerftil and vastly luperior number of Indiant, vAm a tery tetere action began 
and eoniinued from eight o'eloek until dark, our men being obliged lo retreat and icers purMlMJ ttco 
daye hy the Saeagee, fighting on the mhole retreal," etc., etc., etc, 

<si 
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two men riding after us, one of them an old man, the other a lad; 
we enquired if they had seen any of the above persons, and they 
answered they had not. 

By this time there was a very hot firing before us and, as we 
judged, near where our main body must have been our course was 
then nearly southwest, but changing it we went north about two 
mites, the two men remaining in company with us. Judging our- 
selves to be now out of the enemy's lines, we took a due east course, 
taking care to keep at the distance of fifteen or twenty yards apart, 
and directing ourselves by the North Star. 

The old man often lagged behind, and when this was the case 
never failed to call for us to halt for him. When we were near the 
Sandusky Creek he fell one hundred yards behind, and bawled out 
as usual for us to halt. While we were preparing to reprimand him 
for making a noise, I heard an Indian halloo, as I thought, one hun- 
dred and fifty yards from the man and partly behind him. After 
this we did not hear the man call again, neither did he ever come 
up to us any more. It was now past midnight, and about day- 
break Col. Crawford's and the young man's horses gave out, and 
they left them. We pursued our joiuney eastward, and about 
two o'clock fell in with Capt. Biggs, who had carried Lieut. Ashley 
from the field of action, who had been dangerously wounded. We 
then went on about the space of an hour, when a heavy rain coming 
on, we concluded it was best to encamp, as we were encumbered 
with the wounded officer. We then barked four or five trees, made 
an encampment and a fire, and remained there all that night. 
Next morning we again prosecuted our journey, and having gone 
about three miles found a deer which had been recently killed. 
The meat was sliced from the bones and bxmdied up in the skin, 
with a tomahawk lying by it. We carried all with us, and in ad- 
vancing about one mile further espied Uie smoke of a fire. We then 
gave the wounded officer into the charge of the young man, desir- 
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ing him to stay behind whilst the Colonel* the Captain and myself 
walked up as cautiously as we could towards the fire. When we 
came to it, we concluded from several circumstances some of our 
people had encamped the preceding night. We then went about 
roasting the venison, and when just about to march observed one 
of our men coming upon our tracks. He seemed at first very shy. 
but having called to him be came up, and told us he was the person 
who had killed the deer, but on hearing us come up was afraid of 
Indians, hid in a thicket and made off. Upon this we gave him 
some bread and roasted venison, proceeded all together on our 
journey, and about two o'clock came upon the paths by which we 
had gone out. Capt. Biggs and myself did not think it safe to 
keep the road, but the Colonel said the Indians would not follow 
the troops farther than the plains, which we were then consider- 
ably past. As the wounded officer rode Capt. Biggs' horse I lent 
the Captain mine; the Colonel and myself went about one hun- 
dred yards in front the Captain and the wounded officer in the 
centre, and the two young men behind. After we had travelled 
about one mile and a half, several Indians started up within fifteen 
or twenty stqps of the Colonel and me. As we at first discovered 
only three I immediately got behind a large black oak, made ready 
my piece and raised it up to take sight, when the Colonel called to 
me twice not to fire. Upon that one of the Indians ran up to the 
Colonel and took him by the hand. The Colonel then told me to 
put down by gun, which I did. At that instant one of them came 
up to me, whom I had seen very often, calling me "Doctor," 
and took me by the hand. Th^ were Delaware Indians of the 
Wingenim tribe. Captain Biggs fired amongst them but did no 
execution. Tliey then told us to call those people and make them 
come there, else they would go and kill them; which the Colonel 
did, but they four got off and escaped for the time. The Colonel 
and I were then taken to the Indian camp, which was about half 
a mile from the place where we were captivated. On Sunday 
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evening five Delawares who bad posted themselves at some dis- 
tance further on the road, brought back to the camp where we 1^, 
Captain Biggs' and Lieutenant Ashley's scalps, with an Indian 
scalp which Captain Biggs had taken in the field of action; they 
also brought in Biggs' horse and mine; they told us the two other 
men got away from them. 

Monday morning, the tenth of June, we were paraded to march 
to Sandusky, about thirty-tiiree miles distant: they had eleven 
prisoners of us, and four scalps, the Indians being seventeen in 
number. 

Colonel Crawford was very desirous to see a certain Simeon 
Girty, who lived among the Indians, and was on this account per- 
mitted to go to town the same night, with two warriors to guard 
him, having orders at the same time to pass by the place where the 
Colonel had turned out his horse, that they might if possible find 
him. The rest of us were taken as far as the old town, which was 
within eight miles of the new. 

Tuesday morning the 11th, Colonel Crawford was brought 
to us on purpose to be marched in with the other prisoners. I 
asked the Colonel if he had seen Mr. Girty. He told me he had, 
and that Girty had promised' to do everything in his power for 
him, but that the Indians were very much enraged against the 
prisoners; particularly Captain Pipe, one of the chiefs; he like- 
wise told me that Girty had informed him that his son-in-law. Col. 
Harrison, and his nephew William Crawford were made prisoners 
by the Shawanese, but had been pardoned. This Capt. Pipe had 
painted all the prisoners* faces black. 

As he was painting me he told me I should go to the Shawanese 
towns and see my friends. When the Colonel arrived he painted 
him black also, told him he was glad to see him and that he would 
have him shaved when he came to see his friends at the Wyandot 
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town. When he marched the Colonel and I were kept back be- 
tween Pipe and Wyngenim, the two Delaware chiefs; the other 
nine prisoners were sent forward with another party of Indians. 
As we went along we saw four of the prisoners lying by the path 
tomahawked and scalped, some of them at the distance of half 
a mile from each other. When we arrived within half a mile of 
the place where the Colonel was executed, we overtook the five 
prisoners that remained alive: the Indians had caused them to sit 
down on the ground, as tfa^ did also the Colonel and me at some 
distance from them. I was there given in charge to an Indian fel- 
low, to be taken to Uie Shawanese towns. 

In the place where we were now made to sit down there was 
a number of squaws and boys, who fell on the five prisoners and 
tomahawked Uiem. There was a certain John McKinley amongst 
the prisoners, formerly an ofiScer in the 13th Virginia regiment 
whose head an old squaw cut off, and the Indians kicked it about 
on the ground. The young Indian fellows came often where the 
Colonel and I were, and dashed the scalps in our faces. We were 
then conducted along towards the place where the Colonel was 
afterwards executed: when we came within about half a mile of it 
Simeon Girty met us, with several Indians on horseback. He 
spoke to the Colonel, but as I was about one hundred and fifty 
yards behind, I could not hear what passed between them. 

Almost every Indian we met struck us, either with sticks or 
their fists. Girty waited till I was brought up, and asked "was 
that the doctor?" I told him yes, and went toward him reach- 
ing out my hand, but he bid me begone and called me a damn'd 
rascal: upon which the fellow who faad me in charge pulled me 
along. Girty rode up after me and told me I was to go to the 
Shawanese towns. 

When we were come to the fire the Colonel was stripped nak- 
ed, ordered to sit down by the fire, and then they beat him with 
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sticks and their fists. Presently after I was treated in the same 
manner. They then tied a rope to tJie foot of a post about fifteen 
feet high, bound the Colonel's hands behind his back and fastened 
the rope to the ligature between his wrists. The rope was long 
enough either for him to sit down or walk round the post once or 
twice and return the same way. The Colonel then called to Girty 
and asked if they intended to bum him. Girty answered, yes. The 
Colonel said he would take it all patiently. Upon this Captain 
Pipe, a Delaware chief, made a speech to the Indians, about thirty 
or forty men and sixty and seventy squaws or boys. When the 
speech was finished they all yelled a hideous and hearty assent to 
what had been said. The Indian men then took up their guns and 
shot powder into the Colonel's body from his feet as far up as his 
neck. I think not less than seventy toads were discharged upon 
his naked body. They then crowded about him, and to the best 
of my observation, cut off his ears. When the throng had dis- 
persed a little I saw the blood running from both sides of his head 
in consequence thereof. 

The fire was about six or seven yards from the post to which 
the Colonel was tied: it was made of small hickory poles, burnt 
quite through in the middle, each end of the poles remaining about 
six feet in length. Three or four Indians by turns would take up, 
individually, one of these burning pieces of wood, and apply it to his 
naked body, already burned black with the powder. These tor- 
mentors presented themselves on every side of him, so that which 
ever way he ran round the post they met him with the burning 
faggots and poles. Some of the squaws took broad boards upon 
which they would put a quantity of burning coals and hot embers, 
and throw on him, so that in a short time he had nothing but coab 
of fire and hot ashes to walk upon. 

In the midst of these extreme tortures he called to Simeon 
Girty and begged of him to shoot him : but Girty making no answer 
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he called to him again. Girty then, by way of derision, told the 
Colonel he had no gun, at the same time turning about to an In- 
dian who was behind him, laughed heartily, and by all his gestures 
seemed deUghted at the horrid scene. 

Girty then came up to me and bade me prepare for death. He 
said, however, I was not to die at that place but to be burnt at the 
Shawanese town. He swore by G-d I need not ejcpect to escape 
death, but should suffer it in all its extremities. 

He then observed that some prisoners had given him to under- 
stand that if our people had him they would not hurt him; for his 
part, he said, he did not believe it, but desired to know my opinion 
of the matter; but being at that time in great anguish and distress 
for the torments the Colonel was suEEering before my eyes, as well 
as the expectation of undergoing the same fate in two days, I made 
little or no answer. He expressed a great deal of ill-will for Colonel 
Gibson and said he was one of his greatest enemies, and more to 
the same purpose, to all of which I paid very little attention. 

Colonel Crawford at this period of his sufferings, besought the 
Almighty to have mercy on his soul, spoke very low, and bore his 
torments with the most manly fortitude. He continued in all the 
extremities of pain for an hour and three-quarters or two hours 
longer, as near as I can judge, when at last being almost spent, he 
lay down on his belly; they then scalped him and repeatedly 
threw the scalp in my face, telling me "that was my great cap- 
tain." An old squaw (whose appearance every way answered 
the ideas people have of the devil) got a board, took a parcel of 
coals and ashes and laid them on his back and head after he had 
been scalped: he then raised himself upon his feet and began to 
walk round the post: they next put a burning stick to him as usual, 
but he seemed more insensible of pain than before. 

The Indian fellow who had me in charge now took me away to 
Captain Pipe's house, about three-quarters of a mile from the place 
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of the Colonel's execution. I was bound all night, and thus pre- 
vented from seeing the last of the horrid spectacle. Next morn- 
ing, being June 13th, the Indian untied me, painted me black, and 
we set off for the Shawanese town, which he told me was somewhat 
less than forty miles from that place. 

We soon came to the spot where the Colonel had been burnt, 
as it was partly in our way. I saw his bones laying amongst the 
remains of the fire, almost burnt to ashes. I suppose after he was 
dead they had laid his body on the fire. 

The Indian told me that was my big Captain, and gave the 
scalp halloo. He was on horseback and drove me before him. I 
pretended to tfais Indian I was ignorant of the death I was to die 
at the Shawanese town, affected as cheerful a coimtenance as pos- 
sible, and asked him if we were not to live together as brothers, in 
one house, when we should get to the town. He seemed well 
pleased, and said yes. He then asked me if I could make a wig- 
wam. I told him I could: he then seemed more friendly. We 
went that day as near as I can judge about twenty-five miles, the 
course partly southwest. The Indian told me we should next day 
come to the town, the sun being in such a direction, pointing near- 
ly south. At night when we went to rest I attempted very often 
to unty myself, but the Indian was extremely vigiluit and scarce 
ever shut his eyes that night. About daybreak he got up and un- 
tied me: he nect b^an to mend up the fire, and as the gnats were 
troublesome I asked him if I should make a smoke behind him: he 
said, yes. I then took the end of a dogwood fork which had been 
burnt down to about eighteen inches long. It was the longest 
stick I could find, yet too small for Uie purpose I had in view: then 
I picked up another smaller stick, and taking a coal of fire between 
them went behind him: then turning suddenly about I struck him 
on the head with all the force I was master of; which so stunned 
him that he fell forward with hoih his hands into the fire, but see- 
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ing him recover and get up, I seized his gun, whUe he ran off howl- 
ing in a most fearful manner. I followed him with a detennination 
to shoot him down, but pulling back the cock of the gun with too 
great violence I beheve I broke the mainspring. I pursued him 
however, about thirty yards, still endeavouring to fire the gun, 
but could not; then going back to the fire I took his blanket, a 
pair of new moccasons, his hoppes, (^V) powder-horn, bullet-bag 
(togeUier with the gun) and marched off, directing my course to- 
ward the five o'clock mark; about half an hour before sunset I 
came to the plains, which I think are about sixteen miles wide. I 
laid me down in a thicket till dark, and then by the assistance of 
the North Star made my way through them, and got into the woods 
before morning. I proceeded on the next day, and about noon 
crossed the paths by which our troops had gone out: these paths 
are nearly east and west, but I went due north all that afternoon 
with a view to avoid the enemy. 

In the evening I began to be very faint, and no wonder: I 
had been six days prisoner; the last two days of which I had ate 
notiiing, and but very little the first three or four. There were 
wild gooseberries in abundance in the woods, but being unripe re- 
quired mastication, which at that time I was not able to perform 
on account of a blow received from an Indian on the jaw with the 
back of a tomahawk. There was a weed that grew plentifully in 
that place, the juice of which I knew to be grateful and nourish- 
ing; I gathered a bundle of the same, took up my lodging under a 
large spreading beech tree, and having sucked plentifully of the 
juice, went to sleep. Next day I made a due east course, which I 
generally kept the rest of my journey. I often imagined my gun 
was only wood-boimd, and tried every method I could devise to 
unscrew the lock, but never could effect it, having no knife nor 
anything adapted to the purpose. I had now the satisfaction to 
find my jaw began to mend, and in four or five days could chew any 
vegetable proper for nourishment; but finding my gun only a use- 
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less burden, left her in the wilderness. I had do apparatus for 
making a fire to sleep by, so that I could get but little rest for the 
gnats and musketoes; there are likewise a great many swamps in 
the beech ridge, which occasioned me very often to Ue wet. 

I crossed the river Muskingum about three or four miles below 
Fort Laurence, and crossing ail paths aimed for the Ohio river. 
All this time my food was gooseberries, young nettles, the juice of 
herbs, a few service-berries and some May-apples; likewise two 
young blackbirds and a tarapin which I devoured raw. When my 
food sat heavy on my stomach, I used to eat a little wild ginger, 
which put all things to rights. 

I came upon the Ohio river about five miles below Fort Mc- 
intosh, in the evening of the 31st day after I had made my escape; 
and on the iid, about seven o'clock in the morning, being the 4th 
day of July, arrived safe, though very much fatigued, at the Fort. 
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HA\TNG in the last war been a prisoner among the Indians 
many years, and so being well acquainted with the country 
west of the Ohio, I was employed as a guide in the expedi- 
tion under Col. William Crawford against the Indian towns on or 
near the river Sandusky. It will be unnecessary for me to relate 
what is so well known, the circumstances and unfortunate event 
of that expedition; it will be sufficient to observe that having on 
Tuesday, the fourth of June, fought the enemy near Sandusky, we 
lay that night in our camp, and the next day fired on each other at 
the distance of three hundred yards, doing little or no execution. 
In the evening of that day it was proposed by Col. Crawford, as I 
have been since informed, to draw off with order; but at the mo- 
ment of our retreat the Indians (who had probably perceived that 
we were about to retire) firing alarm guns, our men broke and rode 
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off in confusion, treading down those who were on foot and leaving 
the wounded men who supplicated to be taken with them. I was 
with some others in the rear of our troops feeding our horses on the 
glade, when our men began to break. The main body of our people 
had passed by me a considerable distance before I was ready to set 
out. I overtook them before they had crossed the glade, and was 
advanced almost in front. The company in which I was had sep- 
arated from me, and had endeavoured to pass a morass: for com- 
ing up I found their horses had stuck fast in the morass, and en- 
deavouring to pass, mine also in a short time stuck fast. I ought to 
have said the compuiy of five or six men with which I had been 
immediately connected, and who were some distance to the right 
of the main body, had separated from me, etc. I tried a long time 
to disengage my horse, until I could hear the enemy just behind me 
and on each side, but in vain. Here then I was obliged to leave 
him. The morass was so unstable that I was (up) to the middle 
in it, and it was with the greatest difiBculty that I got across it; 
but which having at length done, I came up with the six men who 
had left their horses in the same manner I had done; two of these 
my companions having lost their guns. 

We travelled that night making our course towards Detroit, 
with a view to shun the enemy, who we conceived to have taken 
the paths by which the main body of our people bad returned. 
Just before day we got into a second deep morass, and were under 
the necessity of detaining until it was light to see our way through 
it. The whole of this day we travelled toward the Shawanese 
towns, with a view of throwing ourselves still further out of the 
search of the enemy. About ten o'clock this day we sat down to 
eat a little, having tasted nothing from Tuesday, the day of our en- 
gagement, until this time, which was on Thursday; and now the 
only thing we had to eat was a scrap of pork to each. We had sat 
down just by a warriors' path which we had not suspected, when 
eight or nine warriors appeared. Running off hastily we left our 
041 
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baggage and provisions, but were not discovered by the party; for 
skulking some time in the grass and bushes, we returned to the 
place and recovered our baggage. The warriors had halloed as 
they passed, and were answered by others on our flanks. 

In our joum^ through the glades, or wide-extended dry mea- 
dows, about twelve o'clock this day we discovered a party of In- 
dians in front, but, skulking in the grass and bushes, were not dis- 
covered by them. In these glades we were in great danger, as we 
could be seen at a great distance. In the afternoon of this day 
there fell a heavy rain, the coldest I ever felt. We halted while it 
rained, and then travelling on we saw a party of the enemy about 
two hundred yards before us; but hiding ourselves in the bushes we 
had again the good fortune not to be discovered. This night we 
got out of the glades, having in the night crossed the paths by 
which we had advanced to Sandusky. It was our design to leave 
all these paths to the right, and to come in by the Tuscarawas. We 
should have made a much greater progress had it not been for two 
of my companions, who were lame; the one having his foot burnt, 
the other with a swelling in his knee of a rheumatic nature. 

On this day, which was the second after our retreat, one of our 
company, the person afflicted with the rheumatic swelling, was left 
behind some distance in a swamp. Waiting for him some time we 
saw him coming within one hundred yards, as I sat on the body of 
an old tree mending my moccasins; but taking my eye from him I 
saw him no more. He had not observed our tracks, but had gone 
a different way. We whistled on our chargers, and afterwards 
hallooed for him, but in vain. Nevertheless he was fortunate in 
missing us, for he afterwards came safe into Wheeling. We travel- 
led on until night, and were on the waters of Muskingum from the 
middle of this day. 

Having catched a fawn this day we made a fire in the evening 
and had a repast, having in the meantime ate nothing but the 
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small bit of pork I mentioned before. We set o£F at break of day. 
About nine o'clock the third day we fell in with a party of the enemy 
about twenty miles from the Tuscarawas which is about 13d miles 
from Fort Pitt. They had come upon om* tracks or had been on 
our flanks, and discovered us, and Uien having got before had way- 
laid us, and fired before we perceived them. At the first fire one 
of my companions fell before me, and another just behind; these 
two had guns; there were six men in company and four guns, two 
of these rendered useless by reason of the wet when coming through 
the swamp the first night; we had tried to discharge them but could 
not. When the Indians fired I ran to a tree, but an Indian pre- 
senting himself fifteen yards before me, desired me to deliver my- 
self up and I should not be hurt. My gun was in good order, but 
apprehending the enemy behind might dischai^ their pieces at 
me I did not risk firing; which I afterwards had reason to regret 
when I found what was to be my fate, and that the Indian who was 
before me and presented his gun was one of those who had just be- 
fore fired. Two of my companions were taken with me in the same 
manner, the Indians assuring us we should not be hurt. But one 
in company, James Paul, who had a gun in order, made his escape 
and has since come into Wheeling. One of these Indians knew me, 
and was of the party by whom I was taken in the last war. He 
came up and spoke to me, calling me by my Indian name, Man- 
nuchcothee, and upbraiding me for coming to war against them. 
I will take a moment here to relate some particular of my first 
captivity, and my life since. 

I was taken from New River, Virginia, by the Miamese, a 
nation of Indians by us called the Ficts, among whom I lived six 
years; afterwards being sold to a Delaware, and by him put into 
the hands of a trader, I was carried among the Shawanese.with 
whom I continued six years: so that my whole time among these 
nations was twelve years, that is, from the eighth to the twentieth 
year of my age. At the treaty at Fort Pitt in the fall preceding 
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what is called Diinmore's war, which if I am right was in the year 
1773, 1 came in with the Shawanese nation to the treaty, and meet- 
ing with some of my relations at that place, was by them soUcited 
to relinquish the life of a savage, which I did with some reluctance, 
this manner of life having become natural to me» inasmuch as I had 
scarcely known any other. I enlisted as a soldier in the Continen- 
tal army at the commencement of the present war, and served fif- 
teen months. Having been properly discharged I have since mar- 
ried, have a family, and am in communion with the church. 

To return: the party by whom we were made prisoners had 
taken some horses, and left them at the glades we had passed the 
day before. They had followed on our tracks from these glades, 
on our return to which we found the horses and rode. We were 
carried to Wacfaatomakak, a town of the Mingoes and Shawanese. 
I think it was on the third day we reached the town, which when 
we were approaching the Indians in whose custody we were began to 
look sour, having been kind to us before and given us a little meat 
and flour to eat, which they had found or taken from some of our 
men on their retreat. This town is small, and we were told was 
about two miles distant from the main town to which they meant 
to carry us. 

The inhabitants from this town came out with clubs and tom- 
ahawks, struck, beat and abused us greatly. One of my two com- 
panions they seized, and having stripped him naked, blacked him 
with coal and water: this was the sign of being burnt; the man 
seemed to surmise it, and shed tears. He asked me the meaning 
of his being blacked, but I was forbid by the enemy in their own 
language to tell him what was intended. In English, which they 
spoke easily, having often be^i at Fort Pitt, they assured him he 
was not to be hurt. I know of no reason for making him the first 
object of their crueltyj imless it was that he was the oldest. 

A warrior had been sent to the greater town to acquaint them 
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with OUT coming and prepare them for the {rolie; for on our coming 
to it the inhabitants came out with guns, clubs and tomahawks. 
We were told that we had to run to the coimcit-house, about three 
hundred yards. The man that was blacked was about twenty 
yards before us in running the gauntlet. They made him their 
principal object, men, women and children beating him, and those 
who had guns firing loads of powder on him as he ran naked, put- 
ting the muzzles of the guns to his body, shouting, hallooing and 
beating their drums in the meantime. 

The unhappy man had reached the door of the council-house, 
beat and wounded in a manner shocking to the sight; for having 
arrived before him we had it in our power to view the spectacle; 
it was indeed the most horrid that can be conceived: they had cut 
him with their tomahawks, shot his body black, burnt it into holes 
with loads of powder blown into him; a large wadding had made 
a wound in his shoulder whence the blood gushed. 

Agreeable to the declaration of the enemy when he first 
set out, he had reason to think himself secure when he had reached 
the door of the council-house. This seemed to be his hope, for 
coming up with great struggling and endeavour, he laid hold of 
the door, but was puUed back and drawn away by them. Finding 
they intended no mercy, but putting him to death, he attempted 
several times to snatch or lay hold of some of their tomahawks; but 
being weak could not effect it. We saw him borne off, and they 
were a long time beating, wounding, pursuing and killing him. 

That same evening I saw the dead body of this man close by the 
council-house. It was mangled cruelly and the blood mingled 
with the powder was rendered black. The same evening I saw 
him, after he had been cut into pieces and his limbs and his head 
about two hundred yards on the outside of Uie town put on poles. 
That evening also I saw the bodies of three others in the same black 
and mangled condition. These I was told had been put to death the 
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same day, and just before we had reached the town. Their bodies 
as they lay were black, bloody, burnt with powder; two of these 
were Harrison and young Crawford. I knew the visage of Colonel 
Harrison, and I saw his clothing and that of young Crawford, at 
the town. They brought horses to me, and asked if I knew them. 
I said they were Harrison's and Crawford's. They said they were. 

The third of these men I did not know, but believe htm to have 
been Colonel McCleland, the third in command on the expedition. 

The next day the bodies of these men were dragged to the 
outside of the town, and their carcasses being given to the dogs, 
their limbs and heads were stuck on poles. 

My surviving companion shortly after we had reached the 
council-house was sent to another town, and I presume he was 
burnt or executed in the same manner. 

In the evening the men assembled in the council-house. This 
is a large building, about fifty yards in length and about twenty- 
five yards wide, and about sixteen feet in height, built of spUt poles 
covered with bark. Their first object was to examine me, which 
they could do in their own language iiuismuch as I could speak the 
Miami, Shawanese and Delaware languages, which I had learned 
during my early captivity in the last war. I foimd I had not for- 
gotten these languages, especially the two former, being able to 
speak them as well as my native tongue. 

Th^ began with interrogating me concerning the situation 
of our country — what were our provisions, our numbers, the state 
of the war between us and Britain. I informed them Comwallis 
had been taken; which next day, when Matthew Elliot, with James 
Girty, came they affirmed to be a lie; and all the Indians seemed to 
give full credit to their declaration. 

Hitherto I had been treated with some appearance of kindness, 
but now the enemy began to alter their behaviour towards me. 
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Girty had informed them that when he asked me how I liked to live 
there, I had said that I intended to take the first opportunity to take 
a scalp and run off. It was, to be sure, very probable that if I had 
such intentions I would communicate them to him. Another man 
came to me and told a story of his having lived on the south branch 
of Potowmac in Virginia, and having three brothers there he pre- 
tended he wanted to get away, but I suspected his design; never- 
theless he reported that I had consented to go. In the meantime 
I was not tied, and could have escaped, but having nothing to put 
on my feet I waited some time longer to provide for this. 

I was invited every night to the war dances, which they us- 
ually continued until almost day. I could not comply with their 
desire, believing these things to be the service of the devil. 

The council lasted fifteen days, from fifty to one hundred war- 
riors being usually in council, and sometimes more. Every war- 
rior is admitted to these councils, but only the chiefs or head war- 
riors have the privilege of speaking. The head warriors are ac- 
coimted such from the number of scalps and prisoners they have 
taken. 

The third day McKee was in council, and afterwards was gen- 
erally present. He spoke little and did not ask any questions or 
speak to me at all. He lives about two miles out of the town, 
has a house built of squared logs with a shingled roof; he was 
dressed in gold-laced doathes. I had seen him at the former town 
through which I passed. 

I think it was on the last day of the council save one, that a 
speech came from Detroit brought by a warrior who had been 
cotmcilling with the commanding officer at that place. The speech 
had been long expected, and was in answer to one sometime before 
sent from the town to Detroit: it was in a belt of wampum, and 
began with addressing them: "My children," and enquiring 
why th^ continued to take prisoners. "Provisions are scarce; 
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when prisoners are brought in we are obliged to maintain them, 
and still some of them are running away, and carrying tidings of 
our affairs. When any of our people fall into the hands of Ute reb- 
els they shew no mercy; why then should you take any prisoners? 
Take no more prisoners, my children, of any sort, man, woman or 
child." 

Two days after, a party of every nation that was near being 
collected, it was determined on to take no more prisoners of any 
sort. Tho' had held a lai^e council, and the determination was 
that if it were possible they could find a child of a span or three 
inches long, they would show it no mercy. At the conclusion of 
the council it was agreed upon by all the tribes present, viz: tiie 
Mingoes, Tawaws, Chippewas, the Wyandots, the Delawares, the 
Shawanese, the Munses, and a part of the Cherokees, that should 
any of the nations who were not present take any prisoners, these 
would rise against them, take away the prisoners and put them to 
death. 

In the course of these deliberations I understood what was 
said perfectly. They laid plans against our settlements of Ken- 
tucky, the FaUs, and towards Wheeling. These it will be unnec- 
essary for me to mention in this narrative, more especially as the 
Indians finding me to have escaped, and knowing that I would not 
fail to commimicate these designs, will be led to alter Uieir resolu- 
tions. 

There was one council held at which I was not present: the 
warriors had sent for me as usual, but the squaw with whom I 
lived would not suffer me to go, but hid me under a large quantity 
of skins. It may have been from an unwillingness tiiat I should 
hear in council the determination witii respect to me, that I should 
be burnt. 

About this time twelve men were brought in from Kentucky 
three of whom were burnt on this day: the remainder were dis- 
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tributed to other towns, and all, as the Indians informed me were 
burnt. This was after the speech came from Detroit. 

On this day also I saw an Indian who had just come into town, 
and who said that the prisoner he was bringing to be burnt, and 
who he said was a doctor, had made his escape from him. The In- 
dian had a wound four inches long in his head, which he acknowl- 
edged the doctor had given him; he was cut to the skull. Hisstoiy 
was that he had untied the doctor, being asked by him to do so, 
the doctor promising that he would not go away; that while he 
was employed in kindling the fire the doctor snatched up the gun, 
had come behind and struck him; that he then made a stroke at 
the doctor with his knife, which he laid hold of, and his fingers were 
cut almost off, the knife being drawn through bb hand: that he 
gave the doctor two stabs, one in the belly the other in tfaeback; 
said the doctor was a great big, tall» strong man. Being now adopt- 
ed in an Indian family and having some confidence for my safety, 
I took the liberty to contradict this, and said that I knew the doc- 
tor, who was a weak, little man. The other warriors laughed im- 
moderately, and did not seem to credit him. At this time I was 
told that Colonel Crawford was burnt, and they greatly exulted 
over it. 

The day after the council I have mentioned, about forty war- 
riors accompanied by Geoi^ Girly, came early in the morning 
round the house where I was. The squaw gave me up. I was 
sitting before the door of the house; they put a rope round my 
neck, tied my arms behind my back, stripped me naked, and black- 
ed me in the usual manner. Greorge Girty, as soon as I was tied, 
damned me and said that I now should get what I had deserved many 
years. I was lead away to a town distant about five miles, to which 
a messenger had been despatched to desire them to prepare to re- 
ceive me. Arriving at this town I was beaten with clubs and the 
pipe ends of their tomahawks, and was kept for some time tied to 
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a tree before a house door. In the meanwhile the inhabitants set 
out to another town about two miles distant, where I was to be 
burnt, and where I arrived about three o'clock in the afternoon. 
Here also was a council-house, part of it covered, and part 
without a roof. In the part of it where no cover was, but only sides 
built up, there stood a post about sixteen feet in height, and in 
the middle of the house around the post there were three piles of 
wood built about three feet high, and four feet from the post. Be- 
ing brought to the post, my arms were tied behind me, and the 
thong or cord with which they were bound was fastened to the 
post; a rope also was put about my neck and tied to the post about 
four feet above my head. During the time they were tying me, 
piles of wood were kindled and began to flame. 

Death by burning, which appeared to be now my fate, I had 
resolved to sustain with patience. The divine grace of God had 
made it less alarming to me, for on my way this day I had been 
greatly exercised in regard to my latter end. I knew myself to have 
been a regular member of the church and to have sought repentance 
for my sins; but though I had often heard of the faith of assur- 
ance, had known nothing of it. But early this day, instantaneously, 
by a change wrought upon me sudden and perceivable as lightning, 
an assurance of my peace made with God sprung up in my mind. 
The following words were the subject of my meditation " — ^In 
peace shalt thou see God." "Fear not those who can kill the body." 
"In peace shalt thou depart." I was on this occasion, by a con- 
fidence in mind not to be resisted, fully assured of my salvation: 
this being the case I was willing, satisfied, and glad to die. 

I was tied to the post, as I have already said, and the flame 
was now kindled. The day was clear, not a cloud to be seen: if 
there were clouds low in the horizon, the sides of the house pre- 
vented me from seeing them, but I heard no thunder nor observed 
any sign of approaching rain. Just as the fire of one pile began to 
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blaze, the wind rose. From the time they began to kindle the fire 
and to tie me to the post, tmtil the wind began to blow, was about 
fifteen minutes. The wind blew a hurricane, and the rain followed 
in less than three minutes. The rain fell violent: and the fire, 
though it began to blaze considerably, was instantly extinguished. 
The rain lasted about a quarter of an hour. 

When it was over the savages stood amazed, and were a long 
time silent. At last one said: "We will let him alone till morn- 
ing, and take a whole day's frolic in burning him." The sun 
at this time was about three hours high. It was agreed upon, 
and the rope about my neck was untied, and making me sit down 
they began to dance around me. They continued dancing in 
this manner until eleven o'clock at night; in the meantime beat- 
ing, kicking and wounding me with their tomahawks and clubs. 

At last one of the warriors, the Half Moon, asked me if I was 
sleepy. I answered yes. The head warrior then chose out three 
men to take care of me. I was taken to a block house; my arms 
were tied until the cord was hid in the flesh; they were tied in two 
places, round the wrist and above the elbows. A rope was fasten- 
ed about my neck and tied to a beam of the house, but permitting 
me to lie down on a board. The three warriors were constantly 
harassing and troubling me, saying: "How will you like to eat 
fire tomorrow; you will kill no more Indians now." I was in 
expectation of their going to sleep: when at length about an hour 
before daybreak, two laid down; the third smoked a pipe, talked 
to me, and asked the same painful questions. About half an hour 
after he also laid down and I heard him begin to snore. I instant- 
ly went to work, and as my arms were perfectly dead with the cord, 
I laid myself down upon my right arm, which was behind my back, 
and keeping it fast with my fingers, which still had some life and 
strength, I slipped the cord from my left arm over my elbow and 
my wrist. One of the warriors now got up, and stirred the fire; I 
was apprehensive that I should be examined, and thought it was 
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over with me; but my hopes revived when now he laid down again. 
I then attempted to unloose the rope about my neck, tried to gnaw 
it but in vain, as it was as thick as my thumb and as hard as iron, 
being made of a buffaloe hide. Iwrou^twith it a long time, gave 
it out and could see no relief. At this time I saw day break and 
heard the cock crow. I made a second attempt, almost without 
hope, pulling the rope by putting my fingers between my neck and 
it, and to my great surprise it came easily untied: it was a noose 
with two or three knots tied over it. 

I stept over the warriors as they lay, and having got out of the 
house looked back to see if there was any disturbance. I then ran 
through the town into a cornfield; in my way I saw a squaw with 
four or five children lying asleep under a tree. Going a different 
way into the field I untied my arm, which was greatly swelled and 
turned black; having observed a number of horses in the glade as 
I went through it, I went to catch one, and on my way found a 
piece of an old rug or quilt hanging on a fence, which I took with 
me. Having caught the horse, the rope with which I had been tied 
serving for a halter, I rode off. The horse was strong and swift, 
and the woods being open and the country level, about ten o'clock 
that day I crossed the Scioto river at a place by computation fifty 
full miles from the town. I had rode about twenty miles on this 
side of the Scioto by 3 o'clock in the afternoon, when the horse be- 
gan to fail and could not longer go in a trot. I instantly left him, 
and on foot ran about twenty miles farther that day, making in 
the whole the distance of near one hundred miles. In the evening 
I heard hallooing behind me, and for this reason did not halt until 
about ten o'clock at night, when I sat down, was extremely sick 
and vomited; but when the moon rose, which might have been 
about two hours, after, I went on and travelled until day. 

During the night I had a path, but in the morning judged it 
prudent to forsake the path and take a ridge for the distance of 
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fifteen miles in a line at right angles to my course, putting back as 
I went along, with a stick, the weeds which I had bended, lest I 
should be tracked by the enemy. I lay the next night on the wat- 
ers of Muskingum. The nettles had been troublesome to me after 
my crossing the Scioto, having nothing to defend myself but the 
piece of a rug which I had found and which while I rode I used 
under me by way of saddle. The briers and thorns were now pain- 
ful to and prevented me from travelling in the night until the moon 
appeared; in \h» meantime I was hindered from sleeping by the 
musketoes, for even in the day I was under the necessity of travel- 
ling with a handful of bushes to brush them from my body. 

The second night I reached Cushakim; next day came to 
Newcomerstown, where I got about seven raspberries, which were 
the first thing I ate from the morning in which the Indians had 
taken to bum me, until this time, which was now about three 
o'clock the fourth day. I felt hunger very little, but was extremely 
weak. I swam the Muskingum river at Oldcomers* town the 
river being about two hundred yards wide. Having reached the 
bank I sat down, looked back, and thought I had a start of the In- 
dians, should any pursue. That evening I travelled about five 
miles, next day came to Stillwater, a small river, in a branch of 
which I got two small crawfish to eat: next ni^t I lay within five 
miles of Wheeling, but had not slept a wink during this whole time 
seing rendered impossible by the musketoes, which it was my con- 
stant employment to brush away. Next day I came to Wheeling 
and saw a man on the island in the Ohio opposite to that post, and 
callii^ to him and asking for particular persons who had been on the 
expedition, and telling him I was Slover, at length, with great dif- 
ficulty, he was persuaded to come over and bring me across in his 
canoe. 
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ENCOUNTER WITH THE INDIANS 

[The two followiDtf Namtivei — with Mveral other* which wiU b« toimd in thi* aelection. 
— we have extracted Irom the Wetltm Retitw and MiacMantou* Maga^Kt, publiahed b7 
WiHiftm Gibbea Hunt.] 

ABOUT the year 1778 or 1779, seventy or eighty persons, in 
five keel boats, were ascending the Ohio river. Among 
them were a Major Rogers, Mr. John Watson and Mr. Rob- 
ert Benham. Between Cincinnati and Columbia they fell in with 
a party of Indians engaged in making a raft or crossing the river 
upon it. The Major observed, "Those fellows must be dis- 
posed of before we can proceed;" and the whole party, except- 
ing one man in each boat, went on shore to attack them. Just as 
they were advancing towards the raft, a heavy fire was poured in 
on their rear. Finding themselves surrounded, they deemed it 
prudent to turn upon their assailants and to endeavour instantly 
to regain their boats. This, however, though the Indians retreat- 
ed, they were unable to effect. One of the boats was taken off by 
the five men left in them, and the rest fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The party on land drove the savages before them nearly 
as far as the mouth of Licking River, when it began to grow dark. 
There were now but ten men left, the rest, including Major Rogers, 
having fallen. A short council was held, and it was resolved to 
make a desperate effort, by charging upon the enemy's line, to 
make a way through it. The plan succeeded beyond expectation. 
Two, one of which was Mr. Benham, were badly wounded in its 
execution, but the rest, Mr. Watson and seven others, escaped 
unhurt, and reached Harrodsburgh some days after; but without 
any clothing except the wristbands and collars of their shirts and 
the waistbands of their trowsers. 
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Very different was the fate of the wounded. Benham, being 
shot through the hips, was unable to proceed. He concealed him- 
self therefore amidst the boughs of a fallen tree, where he remained 
two days. Late on the second day a raccoon came near him and he 
shot it. Instantly some one called out. Supposing it to be an 
Indian, he loaded his piece and continued silent. The same voice, 
much nearer to him, soon called out again. He now concluded he 
should be killed, but resolved to sell his life as dearly as possible. 
He was, however, happily relieved by the exclamation in plain 
English, "Whoever you are, for God's sake answer me." Be- 
ing now convinced that the applicant was not a savage, he answered 
without hesitation; and was soon approached by his unfortunate 
companion, tvttk both arms broken. After their mutual joy at 
meeting had subsided a little, Benham desired his friend to kick 
to him the raccoon, which being thus obtained was skinned and 
cooked; and Benham fed his companion as well as himself. They 
now became very thirsty, and Benham, still unable to move, ex- 
pected to die of thirst; but his companion, having been to Licking 
River and waded in so far as to be able to stoop and drink, returned 
and desired Benham to put his hat in his mouth, that he might 
bring him some water, which he did. 

Captain Benham made use of their shirts to dress their wounds, 
which recovered surprisingly. They remained at this spot two 
weeks. Benham shot game, and his companion pushed it to him 
by his feet, as he did also the fuel necessary for cooking. When 
turkeys were seen, the broken-armed man would walk around at a 
considerable distance from them and drive them so as to make them 
come within reach of Benham's shot. The hat continued to supply 
the place of a water vessel. In two weeks Benham could, by using 
his gun as a crutch, move forward a little. They then proceeded to 
the mouth of Licking, about one mile, where they arrived in two 
weeks more. One of the broken arms getting so as to be of use and 
Benham being able to walk a Uttle, they fixed themselves a kind of 
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shelter by the side of a large log fronting the Ohio river, where 
they remained, subsisting in the way described above, until late 
in November, when they saw a flat boat descending the Ohio. 
They made signals of distress, but the boat began to row off, those 
on board supposing them to be Indians. At last however two men 
(one named Nicholas Welch) jumped into a canoe, resolving at all 
hazards to ascertain who and what they were, and if their country- 
men, to bring them off. For this purpose they landed below Lick- 
ing, and took such a position as enabled them to ascertain that 
these unfortunate men were friends; after which they took them 
on board and brought them down safe to the Falls. Here fortu- 
nately their clothing was found, having been found in the boat 
which had escaped with the five men. 

Captain Benham afterwards acted as conductor-general of the 
pack-horses in all the expeditions carried on by Generals Harmer, 
St. Clair, Wayne and Wilkinson. He was in the defeats of St. 
Clair and Adair, and at length purchased part of the land on which 
he had fought with Major Rogers, where he ended a long and use- 
ful life. Peace to his manesi 



ADAM POE'S CONTEST WITH TWO INDUNS 

ABOUT the year 1782 six or seven Wyandot Indians crossed 
over to the south side of the Ohio River, fifty miles below 
Pittsburgh, and in their hostile excursions among our early 
settlers killed an old man whom they found alone in one of the 
houses which they plundered. ITie news soon spread among the 
white people, seven or eight of whom seized their rifles and pursued 
the marauders. In this party were two brothers, named Adam 
and Andrew Poe, strong and active men and much respected in the 
settlement. The Indians had frequently been over before, had 
sometimes penetrated twenty miles into the country, and had al- 
ways succeeded in recrossing the river without being overtaken by 
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our people. Tfae Foes and their companioiis were therefore par- 
ticularly anxious not to let them escape on this occasion. They 
pursued them all night, and in the morning found themselves, as 
they expected, upon the right track. The Indians, could now be 
easily followed by the traces left upon the dew. The print of one 
very large foot was seen, and it was thus known that a famous In- 
dian of uncommon size and strength must be of the party. The 
track led to the river. Our people followed it directly, Adam Foe 
excepted, who feared tiiat they might be taken by surprise, and 
broke off from the rest to go along on the edge of the bank, under 
the cover of trees and bushes, and to fall upon the savages suddenly 
that he might get them between his own fire and that of his com- 
panions. At the point where he suspected they were, he saw the 
rafts which they were accustomed to push before them when they 
swam the river, and on which they placed their blankets, toma- 
hawks and guns. The Indians themselves he could not see, and 
was obliged to go partly down the bank to get a shot at them. As 
he descended with his rifle cocked, he discovered two, the celebrat- 
ed large Indian and a smaller one, separated from the others, hold- 
ing their rifles also cocked in their hands. He took aim at the large 
one, but his rifle snapped without giving the intended fire. The 
Indians turned instantly at the soimd. Poe was too near them to 
retreat, and had not time to cock and take aim again. Suddenly 
he leaped down upon them and caught the large Indian by the 
clothes on his breast, and the small one by throwing an arm round 
his neck. They all fell together, but Poe was uppermost. While 
he was struggling to keep down the large Indian the small one, at 
a word spoken by his fellow savage, slipped his neck out of Foe's 
embrace, and ran to the raft for a tomahawk. The large Indian 
at this moment threw his arms about Poe's body and held him 
fast, that the other might come up and kill him. Poe watched the 
approach and the descending arm of the small Indian so well that 
at the instant of the intended stroke he raised his foot, and by a 
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vigorous and skillful blow knocked the tomahawk from the as- 
sailant's hand. At this the large Indian cried out with an exclama- 
tion of contempt of the small one. The latter, however, caught 
his tomahawk again, and approached more cautiously, waving 
his arm up and down with mock blows to deceive Poe as to the 
stroke which was intended to be real and fatal. Poe, however, was 
so vigilant and active that he averted the tomahawk from his head, 
and received it upon his wrist, with a considerable wound, deep 
enough to cripple but not entirely to destroy the use of his hand. 
In this crisis of peril he made a violent effort and broke loose from 
the large Indian. He snatched a rifle and shot the small one through 
the breast as he ran up a third time with his lifted tomahawk. The 
large Indian was now on his feet, and grasping Poe by the shoulder 
and the leg, hurled him in the air heels over head upon the shore. 
Poe instantly rose, and a new and more desperate struggle ensued 
The bank was slippery and they fell into the water, where each strove 
to drown the other. Their efforts were long and doubtful, each 
alternately under and half strangled, till Poe fortunately grasped, 
with his unwounded hand, the tuft of hair upon the scalp of the 
Indian, and forced his head into the water. This appeared to be 
decisive of his fate, for soon he mainfested all the symptoms of a 
drowning man bewildered in the moment of death. Poe relaxed 
his hold, and discovered too late the stratagem. The Indian was 
instantly upon his feet again, and engaged anew in the fierce con- 
test for life and victory. They were naturally carried further into 
the stream, and the current becoming stronger bore them beyond 
their depth. They were now compelled to loosen their hold upon 
each other and to swim for mutual safety. Both sought the shore 
to seize a gun, but the Indian was the best swimmer, and gained 
it first. Poe then turned immediately back into the water to 
avoid a greater danger, meaning to dive if possible to escape the 
fire. Fortunately the Indian caught up the rifle which had been 
discharged into the breast of his smaller companion. At this crit- 
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ical juncture Andrew the brother returned in haste, having left the 
party who had been in pursuit of the other Indians, and who had 
killed all but one of them, at the expense of three of their own lives. 
He heard that Adam was in great peril, and alone in the fight with 
two against him. One of our people following not far in the rear 
of Andrew, mistook Adam in the water with his bloody hand, for 
a wounded Indian, and fired a bullet into his shoulder. Adam cried 
out to his brother to kill the big Indian on the shore, but Andrew's 
gun bad been discharged and was not again loaded. The contest 
was now between Andrew and the savage. Each laboured to load 
his rifie first. The Indian, after putting in his powder and hurry- 
ing his motions to force down the ball, drew out his ramrod with 
such violence as to throw it some yards into the water. While he 
ran to pick it up, Andrew gained an advantage, and shot the In- 
dian just as he was raising his gun to his eye for a deadly aim. An< 
drew then jumped into the river to assist his wounded brother to 
the shore ; but Adam, thinking more of carrying the big Indian home 
as a trophy than of his own wounds, urged Andrew to go back and 
prevent the struggling savage from rolling himself into the current 
and escaping. Andrew, however, was too solicitous for the fate of 
Adam to allow him to obey, and the Indian, jealous of his honor as 
a warrior even in death, and knowing well the intention of his 
white conquerors, succeeded in retaining life and action long enough 
to reach the current, by which his dead body was carried down be- 
yond the chance of pursuit. 

This native was the most distinguished among the celebrated 
brothers belonging to the royal family of the tribe of Wyandots. 
Notwithstanding he was engaged in this predatory expedition, he 
was acknowledged by all to be peculiarly magnanimous for an In- 
dian, and had contributed, more than any other individual, to pre- 
serve and extend the practice, which was known to prevail in his 
tribe, that of not taking the hves of prisoners, and of not suffering 
them to be treated ill. This practice was an honourable distinction 
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for the Wyandots, as was well understood by the white people who 
were traders with the Indians, and by those of our early settlers 
and brethren who had been made prisoners in war. It was a com- 
mon remark among them, "If we become the prisoners of the 
Wyandots we shall be fortunate." The death of this lai^ In- 
dian and of his four brothers, who were all in the party, was more 
deeply lamented by the tribe as was afterwards learned, ibaa all 
the other losses sustained during the hostilities carried on between 
them and us. There was a imiversal, solemn and distressing mourn- 
ing. 

Adam Foe recovered from his wounds and gave this account 
in person to James Morrison, Esq., from whom we have received 
it and by whom we are assured it is correct. The courage and en- 
terprise, the suffering and fortitude, the decision and perseverance 
of the early settlers of this western country, by whose labors we 
are now so peaceful and happy, ought not to be forgotten, but may 
well be related from time to time to excite in us the spirit of similar 
virtues, and to teach us how to consider the slight privations which 
we are or may be called to meet. Gratitude is more appropriate 
to our condition that discontent. 



REMARKABLE ENCOUNTER OF A WHITE MAN 
WITH TWO INDIANS 

In a Luttbb to a GsntiiXman or Philadelphia 

Dear Sir: 

I wrote you a note a few days ago, in which I promised you 
the particulars of an affair between a white man of this coimty and 
two Indians: now I mean to relate the whole story, aud it is as 
follows: 

The white man is upwards of sixty years of age; his name is 
David Morgan, a kinsman to Col. Morgan of the rifle battalion. 
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This man had through fear of the Indians fled to a fort about 
twenty miles above the province line, and near the east side of 
Monongahela river. From thence he sent some of his younger 
children to his plantation, which was about a mile distant, there to 
do some business in the field- He afterwards through fit to follow 
and see faow they fared. Getting to his field and seating himself 
upon the fence, within view of his children where they were at 
work, he espied two Indians making towards them; on which h 
called to his children to make their escape. The Indians immediate- 
ly bent their course towards him. He made the best haste to es- 
cape away that his age and consequent infirmity would permit; 
but soon foimd he would be overtaken, which made him think of 
defence. Being armed with a good rifle he faced about and found 
himself under tiie necessity of running four or five perches towards 
the Indians, in order to obtain shelter behind a tree of sufficient 
size. 

This unexpected manoeuvre obliged the Indians, who were 
close by, to stop, where they had but small timber to shelter be- 
hind, which gave Mr. Morgan an opportunity of shooting one of 
them dead upon the spot. The other, taking the advantage of 
Morgan's empty gun, advanced upon him and put him to flight a 
second time; and being lighter of foot than the old man soon came 
up within a few paces, when he fired at him but fortunately missed 
him. On this Mr. Morgan faced about again to try his fortune, 
and clubbed his firelock. The Indian by this time had got his 
tomahawk in order for a throw, at which they are very dextrous. 
Morgan made the blow, and the Indian the throw, almost at the 
same instant, by which the httle finger was cut off Morgan's left 
hand, and the one next to it almost ofF> and his gun broke off by 
the lock. Now they came to close grips. Morgan put the Indian 
down, but soon found himself overturned and the Indian upon him, 
feeling for his knife and yelling most hideously, as their manner is 
when they look upon victory to be certain. However, a woman's 
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apron, which the Indian had plundered out of a house in the neigh- 
borhood and tied on him, was now in his way and so hindered him 
from getting at it quickly, that Morgan got one of his fingers fast 
in his mouth, and deprived him of the use of that hand by holding 
it, and disconcerted him considerably by chewing it; all the while 
observing how he would come on with his knife. At length the 
Indian had got hold of his knife, but so far towards the blade that 
Morgan got a small hold of the hinder end; and as the Indian pulled 
it out of the scabbard, Morgan giving his finger a severe screw with 
his teeth, twitched it out through his hand, cutting it most grievous- 
ly. By this time they were both got partly on their feet, and the 
Indian was endeavouring to disengage himself; but Moi^an held 
fast by the finger, and quickly appHed the point of the knife to the 
side of its savage owner; a bone happening in the way prevented 
its penetrating any great depth, but a second blow directed more 
towards the belly found free passage into his bowels. The old 
man turned the point upwards, made a large wound, burying the 
knife therein, and so took his departure instantly to the fort, with 
the news of his adventure. 

On the report of Mr. Morgan a party went out from the fort 
and found the first Indian where he had fallen. The second they 
found not yet dead, at one hundred yards' distance from the scene of 
action, hid in the top of a fallen tree, where he had picked the knife 
out of his body, after which had come out parched com, etc. and 
had bound up his wound with the apron aforementioned; and on 
first sight he saluted them with, "How do do, broder, how do do 
broder;" but alas, poor savage, their brotherhood to him ex- 
tended only to tomahawking, scalping, and to gratify some pecu- 
liar feelings of their own, skinning them both; and they have made 
drum-heads of their skins. 

Westmoreland, April 26, 1779 
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REMARKABLE ADVENTURES OF 
JACKSON JOHONNOT 

A SOLDIER UNDER GENERALS HARMAR AND ST. CLAIR 



THERE is seldom a more difficult task undertaken by man 
than the act of writing a narrative of a person's own life; 
especially where the incidents border on the marvelous. 
Prodigies but seldom happen; and the veracity of the relators of 
them is still less frequently vouched for; however, as the dispen- 
sations of Providence towards me have been too striking not to 
make a deep and grateful impression, and as the prmcipal part of 
them can be attested by living evidences, I shall proceed, being 
confident that the candid reader will pardon the inaccuracies of an 
illiterate soldier, and that the tender-hearted will drop the tear of 
sympathy, when they reaUze the idea of the sufferings of such of 
our imf ortunate country folks as fall into the hands of the Western 
Indians, whose tender mercies are cruelties. 

I was bom and brought up at Falmouth, Casco Bay*, where 
I resided until I attained to the seventeenth year of my age. My 
parents were poor, the farm we occupied small and hard to culti- 
vate, their family large and expensive, and every way fitted to 
spare me to seek a separate fortune; at least these ideas had gained 
so great an ascendancy in my mind that I determined, with the 
consent of my parents, to look out for a means of supporting myself 

Having fixed on the matter firmly I took leave of my friends and 
sailed, the first of May, 1791, on board a coasting schooner for Bos- 
ton. Being arrived in this capital, and entirely out of employ, I 
had many uneasy sensations, and more than once sincerely wished 

* Now Portland, Me. 
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x.~ itfj! AT. itJOiA vjii ny garrara. H:'¥»;T^r- is I jad jet oat on 

yij zr.l'zji »ii i*^*r»;7 ax."^r*£ :a lijf SLt;<ct one morning, 
T'/jw. * Z'-":^^ '-Cost can* in.-i aij r:»:ci_ azif soc-c ectovd into a 
•y.r.T'STa.':*'^ oc tic j.-!ea3izr»s if a jilir^-T- ^■?- tie zrcat chance 
V-i^ri? *u £or an artrr* T-;f:zj caa ta ccfcaa pnxsoboa and the 
^ratzA pr-jf^0xt f^^rr'^ tjr waf^-y- rrcat fijctiizaes in Xhtt wcstnn 
cryi.'.trj'- Hi* ciicrx^se La»i tie «srwi «5«:t. for after treating 
nr^ v^tii a tMvi or t^o of pnaza I oilfsted, witj a firm pconuoe c«i 
Ll« Wie to mdA me in f.^.'Arrr-y a seraeant's warrant brfbre the 
party left Bfetr.A. 

An entire new scene now opezKd befotv me. Ti»<t»ia«t of be- 
r^ommg a lergcant I was treated a c vatj y for my ignocance in a 
matter I bad till then scarceh- tbooziit vl, and insnltingif lidicoled 
Utr ranoQstrattng against the cmduct oS the officer. I soffoed 
great uneasiness on these and other accoonts of a similar kind, for 
fK;nie time; at length, convinced of the futility c^ cuni^aint, I ap- 
plied myself to study the e^rcise and in a few days became toler- 
ably expert. The beginning ol July wc left BostMi and proceeded 
on our way to join the western army. When we arrived at Fort 
Washington I was ordered to join C^tain Phdoa's conqiany, and 
in a few days set out on the expediticm mnkr Graoal Haimar. 
Those alone who have ezperienoed can tdl what hardships men 
undei^o in such excursions: hunger, fatigue and toil were our con- 
stant attendants. However as our expectations were raised with 
the idea of easy conquest, rich plunder and fine arms in the end, 
we made a shift to be tolerabfy merry; for my own partlhad ob- 
tained a sei^eantcy, and 6attered myself I was in the direct road 
to honour, fame and fortune. Alas, how Ouctuating are the scenes 
of life, how singularly precarious the fortune of a soldier! Before 
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a single opportunity presented in which I could have a chance to 
signalize myself, it was my lot to be taken in an ambuscade by a 
party of Kickapoo Indians, and with ten others constrained to ex- 
perience scenes in comparison of which our former distresses sank 
into nothing. We were taken on the bank of the Wabash, and im- 
mediately conveyed to the upper Miami; at least such of us as 
survived. The second day after we were taken one of my compan- 
ions, by tiie name of George Aikins, a native of Ireland, became so 
faint with hunger and fatigue that he could proceed no further. 
A short council was immediately held among the Indians who 
guarded us, the result of which was that he should be put to death: 
this was no sooner determined on than a scene of torture began. 
The captain of the guard approached the wretched victim, who lay 
bound upon the groimd, and with his knife made a circular incision 
on the skull; two others immediately pulled off the scalp. After 
this they each of them struck him on the head with their toma- 
hawks; they then stripped him naked, stabbed him with their 
knives in every sensitive part of the body, and left him weltering 
in blood, though not quite dead, a wretched victim to Indian rage 
and hellish barbarity. 

We were eight days on our march to the upper Miami, dur- 
ing which painful travel no pen can describe our sufferings from 
hunger, thirst and toil. We were met at the entrance of the town 
by above five hundred Indians, beside squaws and children, who 
were apprized of our approach by a most hideous yelling made by 
our guard and answered repeatedly from the village. Here we 
were all severely beaten by the Indians, and four of our number, 
viz: James Durgee of Concord, Samuel Forsythe of Beverly, 
Robert Deloy of Marblehead, and Uzza Benton of Salem, who eiII 
fainted under their heavy trials, were inunediately scalped and 
tomahawked in our presence, and tortured to death with every 
affliction of misery that Indian ingenuity could invent. 
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It was the 4th of August when we were taken, and our unhappy 
comx>anions were massacred the thirteenth. News was that day 
received of the destruction at L*Anguille, &c., of General Har- 
mar's army, numbers of scalps were exhibited by the warriors, and 
several prisoners, among were three women and six children, can- 
ned through the village, destined to a Kickapoo settlement furthe- 
westward. The 16th of August four more of my fellow-prisoners, 
viz: Lemuel Saunders of Boston, Thomas Tharp of Dorchester, 
Vincent Upham of Mystic, and Younglove Croxal of Abington, 
were taken from us; but whether they were massacred or preserved 
alive I am unable to say. Aft«r this nothing material occurred 
for a fortnight, except that we were several times severely whip- 
ped on the receipt of bad news, and our allowance of provisions les- 
sened, so that we were apprehensive of starving to death if we did 
not fall an immediate sacrifice to the fire or tomahawk: but heaven 
had otherwise decreed. 

On the night following the 30th of August our guard, which 
consisted of four Indians, tired out with watchmg, laid down to 
sleep, leaving only an old squaw to attend us. Providence so 
ordered that my companion had by some means got one of his 
hands at liberty, and having a knife in his pocket soon cut the 
withes that bound his feet, and that which pinioned my arms, un- 
perceived by the old squaw, who sat in a drowsy position, not 
suspecting harm, over a small fire in the wigwam. 

I ruminated but a few moments on our situation. There was 
no weapon near us except my companion's knife, which he still 
held; I looked on him to make him observe me, and the same in- 
stant sprung and grasped the squaw by the throat to prevent her 
making a noise, and my comrade in a moment cut her throat from 
ear to ear, down to the neck-bone. He then seized a tomahawk 
and myself a rifie, and striking at the same instant despatched two 
of our enemies. The sound of these blows awakened the others, 
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but before they had time to rise we renewed our strokes on them, 
and luckily to so good effect as to stun them; and then repeating 
the blow we simk a tomahawk in each of their heads, armed our- 
selves completely and taking what provisions the wigwam afforded, 
we committed ourselves to the protection of Providence and made 
the best of our way into the wilderness. 

The compass of a volume would scarce contain the events of 
our progress through the wilderness; but as they were uninterest- 
ing to any but ourselves, I shall only observe generally that the 
difficulties of the journey were too great to have been endured by 
any who had less interest than life at stake or a less terrible enemy 
than Indians to fear. Hunger, thirst and fatigue were our con- 
stant companions. We travelled hard day and night, except the 
tew hours absolutely necessary for repose, that Nature might not 
sink under her oppression, at which period one constantly watched 
while the other slept. In this tiresome mode we proceeded until 
the fifteenth of September, having often to shift our direction on 
account of impassable bogs, deep morasses and hideous precipices, 
without meeting any adventure worthy of note. On the morning 
of the fifteenth, as we were steering nearly a north course in order 
to avoid a bog that interrupted our course South East, we found the 
bodies of an old man, a woman and two children newly murdered, 
stript and scalped. This horrid spectacle chilled our blood; we 
viewed the wretched victims and from what we could collect from 
circumstances we concluded that they had been dragged away from 
their homes, and their feet being worn out had been inhumanly 
murdered and left weltering in their blood. We were at a great 
loss now to determine what course to steer; at length we pitched 
upon a direction about northwest, and walked on as fast as pos- 
sible to escape the savages, if practicable. About noon this day 
we came to a good spring, which was a great relief to us, but which 
we had good reason a few minutes after to believe would be the last 
of our earthly comforts. My companion, Richard Sackville, a 
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corporal of Captain Newman's company, stepped aside into the 
thicket on some occasion, and returned with the account that a 
few rods distant he had discovered four Indians, with two miserable 
wretches bound, sitting under a tree eating; and that if I would 
join him, he would either reheve the captives or perish in the at- 
tempt. The resolution of my worthy comrade pleased me greatly; 
and as no time was to be lost, we set immediately about the execu- 
tion of our design. Sackville took the lead, and conducted me 
undiscovered within fifty yards of the Indians. Two of them were 
laid down with their musquets in their arms, and appeared to be 
asleep; the other two sat at the head of the prisoners, their mus- 
quets resting against their left shoulders and in their right hands 
each of them a tomahawk, over the heads of their prisoners. We 
each chose our man to fire at, and taking aim deUberately had the 
satisfaction to see them both fall; the others instantly started, 
and seeming at a loss to determine from whence the assault was 
made, fell on their bellies and looked carefully around to discover 
the best course to take; meantime we had re-charged, and shifting 
our position a little, impatiently waited their rising. In a minute 
they raised on their hands and knees, and having as we supposed 
discovered the smoke of our guns rising above the bushes, attempt- 
ed to crawl into a thicket on the opposite side. This gave us a good 
chance, and we again fired at different men, and with such effect 
that we brought them both down. One lay motionless, the other 
crawled along a few yards; we loaded in an instant and rushed to- 
wards him, yet keeping an eye on him, as he had reached his com- 
rade's gun and sat upright in a posture of defence. By our noise 
in the bushes he discovered the direction to fire, alas, too fatally, 
for by his fatal shot I lost my comrade and friend Sackville. At 
this moment the two prisoners, who were close pinioned, endeav- 
oured to make their escape towards me, but the desperate savage 
again fired, and shot one of them dead: the other gained the 
thicket within a few yards of me. I had now once more got ready 
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to fire, and discharged at the wounded Indian. At this discharge 
I wounded him in the neck, from whence I perceived the blood to 
flow swiftly, but he yet undauntedly k^t his seat, and having new- 
charged his gun, fired upon us with them both, and then fell, 
seemingly from faintness and loss of blood. I ran instantly to the 
pinioned white man, and having unbound his arms and armed him 
with the unfortunate Saekville's musquet, we cautiously approach- 
ed a few yards nearer the wounded Indian ; when I ordered my new 
comrade to fire, and we could perceive the shot took effect- The 
savage still lay motionless. As soon as my companion had re- 
loaded we approached the Indian, whom we found not quite dead, 
and a tomahawk in each hand, which he flourished at us, seemingly 
determined not to be taken alive. I, for my part, determined to 
take him alive if possible; but my comrade prevented me by shoot- 
ing him through the body. I now enquired of my new companion 
what course we ought to steer, and whence the party came from 
whose power I had relieved him. He informed me with respect to 
the course, which we immediately took, and on the way let me 
know that we were within about three days' march of Fort Jeffer- 
son; that he and three others were taken by a party of ten Wabash 
Indians four days before, in the neighbourhood of that fort; that 
two of his companions being wounded were immediately scalped 
and killed; that the party at the time of taking him had in their 
possession seven other prisoners, three of whom were committed 
to the diarge of a party of four Indians. What became of them 
we knew not; the others being worn down with fatigue were mas- 
sacred the day before, and which I found to be those whose bodies 
poor Sackville had discovered in the thicket; that the other two 
Indians were gone towards the settlements, having sworn to kill 
certain persons whose names he had forgotten, and that destruction 
seemed to be their whole drift. 

My comrade, whose name on enquny I found to be George 
Sexton, formerly a resident of Newport, Rhode Island, I found to 
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be an excellent woodsman and a man of great spirit, and so grate- 
ful for the deliverance I had been instrumental in obtaining for 
him that he would not suffer me to watch for him to sleep but one 
hour in the four and twenty, although he was so fatigued as to 
have absolute need of a much greater proportion; neither would 
he permit me to carry any of our baggage. 

From the time of being joined by Sexton we steered a south- 
east course as direct as possible until the 18th towards night, direct- 
ing our course by the sun and the moss on the trees by day, and the 
moon by night. On the evening of the 18th we providentially fell 
in with an American scouting party, who conducted, us safely in a 
few hours, to Fort Jefferson, where we were treated with great 
humanity and supplied with the best refreshments the fort afforded; 
which to me was very acceptable, as I had not tasted anything 
except wild berries and ground nuts for above a week. 

The week after our arrival at Fort Jefferson I was able to re- 
turn to my duty in my own regiment, which the latter end of 
August joined the army on an expedition against the Indians of the 
Miami Village, the place in which I had suffered so much and so 
recently, and where I had beheld so many cruelties perpetrated on 
unfortunate Americans. It is easier to conceive than describe 
the perturbation of my mind on this occasion. The risk I should 
run in common with my fellow soldiers seemed heightened by the 
certainty of torture that awaited me in case of being captured by 
the savages. However, these reflections only occasioned a firm 
resolution of doing my duty vigilantly, and selling my life in action 
as dear as possible, but by no means to be taken alive if I could 
evade it by any exertion short of suicide. 

My captain shewed me every kindness in his power on the 
march, indulged me with a horse as often as possible, and promised 
to use his influence to obtain a commission for me if I conducted 
[myself] well (on) the present expedition. Poor gentleman, Kttle 
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did he think he was soon to expire, gallantly fighting the battles 
of his country! I hasten now to the most interesting part of my 
short narrative, the description of General St. Clair's defeat, and 
the scenes which succeeded it. 

On the 3rd of November we arrived within a few miles of the 
Miami Village. Our army consisted of about 1200 regular troops 
and an equal number of miUtia. The night of the 3rd, having 
reason to expect an attack, we were ordered under arms about 
midnight and kept in order until jusjtbeforedaylight; at which time 
our scouts having been sent out in various directions and no enemy 
discovered, we were dismissed from the parade to take some re- 
freshment. The men in general, almost worn out with fatigue, 
had thrown themselves down to repose a little; but their rest was 
of short duration, for before sunrise the Indians began a desperate 
attack upon the militia, which soon threw them into disorder and 
forced them to retire precipitately into the very heart of our camp- 
Great God, what were my feelings when, starting from my 
slumbers I heard the most tremendous firing all around, with yel- 
lings, horrid whoopings and expiring groans in dreadful discord 
sounding in my ears! I seized my arms, ran out of my tent with 
several of my comrades, and saw the Indians with their bloody 
tomahawks and murderous knives butchering the flying militia. 
I fled towards them, filled with desperation, dischai:ged my fire- 
lock among them and had the satisfaction to see one of the tawny 
savages fall, whose tomahawk was that instant elevated to strike 
a gallant officer then engaged sword in hand with a savage in front. 
My example I have reasons to think animated my companions. 
Our own company now reached the place we occupied and aided 
by the regulars of other companies and regiments who joined us 
indiscriminately, we drove the Indians back into the bushes, and 
soon after formed in tolerable order, under as gallant commanders 
as ever died in defence of America. The firing ceased for a few 
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minutes, but it was like the interval of a tornado, calculated by an 
instantaneous dreadful reverse to strike the deeper horror. In one 
and the same minute seemingly the most deadly and heavy firing 
took place on eveiy part of our ciunp; the army, exposed to the 
shot of the enemy, delivered from the ground, fell on every side 
and drenched the plains with blood, while the discharge from our 
troops, directed almost at random, I am fearful did but little exe- 
cution. Orders were now given to charge with bayonets. We 
obeyed with alacrity; a dreadful swarm of tawny savages rose from 
the ground and fled before us; but alas, our officers, rendered con- 
spicuous by their exertions to stimulate the men, became victims 
to savage ingenuity and fell so fast in common with the rest, that 
scarce a shot appeared as spent in vain. Advantages gained by the 
bayonet were by this means, and want of due support, lost again, 
and our little corps obliged in turn repeated^ to give way before 
the Indians. We were now reduced to less than half our original 
number of regular troops, and less than a fourth part of our officers, 
our horses all killed or taken, our artillerymen all cut off, and the 
pieces in the enemy's hands. In this dreadful dilemma we had 
nothing to do but to attempt a retreat, which soon became a flight, 
and for several miles, amidst the yells of Indians, more dreadful to 
my ears than screams of damned fiends to my ideas, amidst the 
groans of dying men and the dreadful sight of bloody massacres 
on every side, perpetrated by the Indians on the unfortunate 
creatures they overtook, I endured a degree of torture no tongue can 
describe or heart conceive; yet I providentially escaped unhurt, 
and frequently discharged my musket, I am persuaded to effect. 

Providence was pleased to sustain my spirits and preserve my 
strength; and although I had been so far spent previous to setting 
out on the expedition as to be unable to go upon fatigue for several 
days, or even to bear a moderate degree of exercise, I reached Fort 
Jefferson the day after the action about ten in the morning, having 
travelled on foot all night to effect it. 
672 
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Thus have I made the reader acquainted with the most in- 
teresting scenes of my life. Many of them are extraordinary, some 
of them perhaps incredible; but all of them founded in fact, which 
can be attested by numbers. General St. Clair, in consequence 
of my sufferings and what he and others were pleased to call sol- 
dier-like exertions, presented me with an ensign's commission on 
joining the remains of my old company, in which station I mean to 
serve my country again, as far as my slender abilities will permit 
trusting that the same kind protecting Providence which hath 
covered my head in the day of battle and shielded me repeatedly 
in the hour of danger, will dispose of me as to infinite wisdom seems 
best; and if I die in the cause of my country may the remembrance 
of my sufferings, escapes, perseverance throu^ Divine support, 
and repeated mercies received, kindle a flame of heroism in the 
breast of many an American youth, and induce him while he reads 
the sufferings of his unfortunate countrymen, to exert himself to 
defend the worthy inhabitants on the frontiers from the depreda- 
tions of savages whose horrid mode of war is a scene to be deprecated 
by civilized nature, whose tender mercies are cruelties, and whose 
faith is by no means to be depended on, though pledged in the most 
solemn treaties. 



ANECDOTES 

Tbe two following ftsccdotea ftr« Ukeo from tbe WeMtm RnUw 

IN THE year 1781 or 1782, a gentleman named Woods, who with 
his family resided near the place now called the Crab Orchard, 
in this State,* and who had, for the benefit of his stock, im- 
prudently erected his cabin at a considerable distance from the 
neighbouring settlement, went from home, leaving only his wife, 
one daughter about ten years of age, and a negro man, who was 
lame. Early the next morning after his departure Mrs. Woods 

* Kentucky. 

873 
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went out a short distance from the house, and discovered seven or 
eight Indians lying in ambush, who instantly pursued her. She 
fled, entered the house and was attempting to close the door, when 
one of the savages being in advance of his companions, pushed it 
open, went in and attacked the lame n^ro. Mrs. Woods shut the 
door, and a severe encounter ensued between the black and the 
yellow man. At length they fell, and the Indian being upon the 
negro evidently had the advantage. The latter therefore called 
to the little girl to take the axe and kill the savage. She seized 
the weapon, struck him a violent blow on the back, which wounded 
him severely, and by a second stroke dexterously aimed at his head 
brought him lifeless to the floor. The negro then called out to his 
mistress, who dared not leave the door for fear of its being forced 
open by the band without, to let in another, and they would kill 
them all, one by one. Fortunately however, the whites from the 
neighbouring station had by this time assembled, and coming to 
their relief fired upon the Indians, killed one, and instantly dispersed 
the remainder. 



About the end of the year 1786 or beginning of 1787, a party 
of Indians attacked a family on Cooper's Run, Bourbon County, 
Kentucky, consisting of a young man, his mother and three sisters. 
The old lady and one daughter occupied the lower floor of one cabin, 
the young man was in the loft above, and the other two young 
women slept in a loom-house adjoining. The attack was made on 
both buildings at the same time. The young man escaped through 
the roof, alarmed the neighbourhood, and a party was soon col- 
lected under the command of Colonel Edwards. On their arrival 
at the house the old lady and two of her daughters were foimd dead: 
the third was carried oflf captive. Fortunately a little snow had 
fallen, which enabled the party to pursue with celerity, and late in 
the evening the noise of a dog directing their course, the young 
woman who had been taken was found apparently expiring. She 
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retained however sufficient recollection to extend her hand to her 
brother, who with a few others was left to take care of her, while the 
rest advanced with the utmost possible expedition, and in a few 
hundred yards overtook the savages, six in number, whom they 
soon dispatched. The party then returned to the place where the 
young woman had been left, and found that in the interval she had 
expired. The next morning they returned with the corpse to the 
first scene of action in order to inter the whole together. Whilst 
the graves were preparing, some dogs that had been with the party 
were barking at a log in the water, which several of the men con- 
cluded was in consequence of otters or other similar animals in the 
hollow of the log; but on examination they were much surprised 
to find the dead bodies of two Indians, who had probably been 
hidden there by their companions, having no doubt been killed by 
the two young women in the loom-house. Thus not one of this 
party survived to cany home the sad tidings. 



EXPEDITION AND DEFEAT OF GENERAL HARMAR 
BY THE INDIANS, IN 1790 . 

The tolloviDg information has been derived from the officUl correipoudeace of GenenU 
HBrmai, Wilkinton, Scott, St. Clair and WaTne at published b7 Henrj' Trumbull in the year 
1812. 

ALTHOUGH a peace was happily effected between the two 
contending parties, Great Britain and America, in 1783, yet 
the savages who had been persuaded to take a part with the 
former were unwilling to bury the bloody hatchet. They had not 
sufficiently bathed that destructive weapon in the blood of the 
Americans. Without any pretext whatever they continued to 
exercise towards them the most wanton acts of barbarity. It 
appeared from respectable evidence that from the year 1783 until 
the month of October, 1790, the time the United States commenced 
offensive operations against the said Indians, that on the Ohio and 
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the frontiers of the south side thereof, they killed, wounded and 
took prisoners about one thousand five htmdred men, women and 
children, besides carrying off upwards of two thousand horses, and 
other property to the amount of fifty thousand dollars. 

The particulars of many of the instances of barbarity exercised 
upon the prisoners, of different ages and sexes, although supported 
by indisputable evidence, are of too shocking a nature to be pre- 
sented to the public. It is sufficient here to observe that the scalp- 
ing-knife and tomahawk were the mildest instruments of death; 
that in some cases torture by fire, and other execrable means were 
used. 

But the outrages which were committed upon the frontier 
inhabitants were not the only injuries that were sustained: re- 
peated attacks upon detachments of the troops of the United 
States were at different times made. The following, from its 
pecuUar enormity, deserves recital. In April, 1790, Major Dough- 
erty (in service of the United States) was ordered to the friendly 
Chicasaws on public business. He performed this duty in a boat, 
havingwith him a party of fifteen men. While ascending the Ten- 
nessee river he was met by a party of forty Indians in four canoes, 
consisting principally of Shawanese and outcast Cherokees. They 
approached under a white flag, the well-known emblem of peace. 
They came on board the Major's boat, received his presents, con- 
tinued with him nearly an hour, and then departed in the most 
friendly manner. But they had scarcely cleared his oars before 
they poured in a fire upon his crew, which was returned as soon as 
circumstances would permit, and a most unequal combat was sus- 
tained for several hours, when they abandoned their design, but 
not until they had killed and wounded eleven out of fifteen of the 
boat's crew. 

All overtures of peace faihng and the depredations still con- 
tinuing, an attempt at eoertion became indispensable; accordingly. 
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on the 30th September the President, by and with the consent and 
advice of the Congress of the United States, despatched General 
Hamier, with 320 Federal troops and 133 mihtia under his com- 
mand, to attack and destroy their principal villages. 

The troops, after seventeen days' march from Miami, reached 
the great Miami village, without any other molestation than that 
of having a number of their pack-horses stolen. On their arrival 
they found the village deserted and all the valuable buildings in 
flames, set on fire by the Indians. After a short tany they pro- 
ceeded to the neighbouring villages without molestation, and de- 
stroyed five of them, and a large quantity of com, computed at 
fifteen thousand bushels, which they found buried at di£Ferent 
places; and very large quantities of vegetables of every kind. 

The first opposition that was met with, a party of about 150 
Kentucky militia and 30 regular troops, all under the command of 
Colonel Harding of Kentucky, were detached from the main body 
lying in the great Miami village, to pursue the trail of a party of 
Indians which had the day before been discovered. After a pur- 
suit of about six miles they came up with, and were attacked on 
surprize by a body of Indians who were concealed in the thickets 
on every side of a large plain; and on the first onset the mihtia, 
without exchanging a single shot, made a most precipitate retreat, 
and left the regular troops to stand the whole charge of the Indians. 
The conflict was short and bloody; the troops were soon over- 
powered by numbers and all fell except two oflBcers and two or three 
privates, after defending themselves at their bayonet points with 
the greatest possible obstinacy. Ensign Hartshorn was one of the 
officers who providentially escaped, and his escape appeared to 
depend more on a lucky circumstance of faltering over a log in his 
retreat, and by that means screening himself from the eye of his 
pursuers, than from any other circumstance. Captain Armstrong, 
who commanded the party, likewise made his escape by plunging 
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himself into a pond or swamp up to his neck, within two hundred 
yards of the field of action; where he remained the whole night a 
spectator to the horrid scene of the war dance performed over the 
dead and wounded bodies of the poor soldiers that had fallen the 
preceding day; where their shrieks, mixed with the horrid yells of 
the savages, rendered his situation shocking. 

After this, some few skirmishes succeeded but nothing material, 
until the second capital action, which happened two days after 
the army left the Miami village. At ten miles distance from the 
town the General ordered a halt, and detached from four to five 
hundred militia and about sixty regular soldiers, under the com- 
mand of Major Wyllys and Colonel Harding, who were ordered to 
march back to the town. On their first entrance there appeared 
a small body of Indians, who immediately fled at the first onset, 
and by that means decoyed the whole body of the militia by making 
their flight in different directions, and encouraging the militia to 
pursue. By this stratagem the few regular troops were left alone, 
and the Indians had effected their design: for the moment they 
found the small handful of regular troops detached from the main 
body of the militia, they commenced the attack with their whole 
force, excepting the flying parties that had divided the militia: 
and although they soon found some part of the militia returning on 
their backs, pursued their object of routing and destroying the 
troops, as the only sure plan of success: which after a most bloody 
conflict on both sides, they effected. 

Nothing could esceed the intrepidity of the savages on this 
occasion, the mihtia they appeared to despise, and with all the un- 
dauntedness conceivable threw down their guns and rushed upon 
the bayonets of the regular soldiers. A number of them fell, but 
being so far superior in numbers the regulars were soon overpowered 
for while the poor soldier had his bayonet in one Indian, two more 
would sink their tomahawks in his head. The defeat of the troops 
678 
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was complete, the dead and wounded were left on the field of action, 
in possession of the savages. 

The following is a copy of the official return of the killed and 
wounded in the expedition : 

Killed of the Federal Troops: 1 Major, 1 Lieutenant, 73 rank 
and file — ^total 75. Wounded 3 rank and file. 

Killed of the Militia: 1 Major, 3 Captains, 3 Lieutenants, 4 
Ensigns, 98 rank and file — total 108. Wounded 3 Lieutenants, 1 
Ensign, 25 rank and file— total 28. 

The regular troops all to nine,* including two commissioned 
officers, were killed. Among the slain was Major Wyllys, and a 
number of brave and valuable soldiers. The Indians it appeared 
from some cause, did not think it prudent to pursue their successes 
from the field of action, as most of the troops that were not killed 
or badly wounded made their escape, which they could not have 
efiFected had the enemy pursued with their usual fury. 

EXPEDITIONS OF GENERALS SCOTT AND 

WILKINSON IN MAY AND AUGUST, 1791 

Gen. Scott to the Secretary of War. 

Sir: In prosecution of the enterprise I marched (with 850 
troops under my command) four miles from the banks of the Ohio 
on the 23d of May, and on the 24th I resumed my march and 
pushed forward with the utmost industry, directing my route to 
Ouiattannan, in the best manner my guides and information en- 
abled me, though I found myself greatly deficient in both. 

By the 31st I marched one hundred and thirty-five miles, over 
a country cut by four large branches of White River, and many 
smaller streams with steep, muddy banks. During this march I 

* Excepting nine. 
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traversed a country alternately interspersed with the most luxuri- 
ous soil, and deep clayey bogs from one to five miles wide, rendered 
almost impervious by brush and briars. Rain fell in torrents every 
day, with frequent blasts of wind and thunder-storms. These 
obstacles impeded my progress, wore down my horses and de> 
stroyed my provisions. 

On the morning of the 1st instant, as the army entered an ex- 
tensive prairie, I perceived an Indian on horseback a few miles to 
the right. I immediately made a detachment to intercept him, 
but he escaped. Finding myself discovered I determined to ad- 
vance with all the rapidity my circumstances would permit, rather 
with the hope than the expectation of reaching the object sought 
for that day; for my guides were strangers to the country which I 
occupied. At 1 o'clock, having marched by computation one 
htmdred and fifty-five miles from the Ohio, as I penetrated a 
grove which bordered on an extensive prairie, I discovered two 
small villages to my left, at two and four miles' distance. 

My guides now recognized the ground and informed me that 
the main town was four or five miles in front, beyond a point of 
wood which jutted into the prairie. I immediately despatched 
Col. John Hardin, with 60 mounted infantry and a troop of hght- 
horse xmder Captain McCoy, to attack the villages to the left, and 
moved on briskly with my main body in order of battle toward the 
town, the smoke of which was discemable. My guides were de- 
ceived with respect to the situation of the town; for instead of 
standing at the edge of the plain through which I marched, I found 
in the low ground bordering on the Wabash, on turning the point 
of woods, one house presented in my front. Captain Price was 
ordered to assault that with forty men. He executed the command 
with great gallantry and killed two warriors. 

When I gained the summit of the eminence which overlooks 
the villages on the banks of the Wabash, I discovered the enemy in 
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great confusion, endeavouring to make their escape over the river 
in canoes. I instantly ordered Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant 
Wilkinson to rush forward with the first battalion; the order was 
executed with promptitude, and this detachment gained the bank 
of the river just as the rear of the enemy had embarked; and re- 
gardless of a brisk fire kept up from a Kickapoo town on the opposite 
bank, they in a few minutes by a well-directed fire from their rifles 
destroyed all the savages with which five canoes were crowded. 

The enemy still kept possession of the Kickapoo town. I 
determined to dislodge them, and for the purpose ordered Captains 
King and Logsdon's c»mpfuiies to march down the river below the 
town and cross under the direction of Major Barbee. Several of 
the men swam the river and others passed in a small canoe. This 
movement was imobserved, and my men had taken post on the bank 
before they were discovered by the enemy, who immediately 
abandoned the village. About this time word was brought me that 
Colonel Hardin was incumbered with prisoners, and had discovered 
a stronger village further to my left than those I had observed, 
which he was proceeding to attack. I immediately detached 
Captain Brown with his company to support the Colonel; but the 
distance being six mites, before the Captain arrived the business 
was done, and Colonel Hardin joined me a little before sunset, 
having killed six warriors and taken fifty-two prisoners. Captain 
Bull, the warrior who discovered me in the morning, had gained the 
main town and given the alarm a short time before me; but the 
villages to my left were uninformed of my approach and had no 
retreat. The next morning I determined to detach my Lieut- 
Colonel Commandant with five hundred men, to destroy the im- 
portant town of Kethlipecanunk, at the mouth of the Eel river, 
eighteen miles from my camp and on the west side of the Wabash: 
but on examination discovered my men and horses to be crippled 
and worn down by a long laborious march and the active exertions 
of the previous day; that three hundred and sixty men only could 
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be found in capacity to undertake the enterprise and they prepared 
to inarch on foot. 

Colonel Wilkinson marched with this detachment at half after 
five in the evening, and returned to my camp the next day at 1 
o'clock, having marched thirty-six miles in twelve hours, and de- 
stroyed the most important settlements of the enemy in that quarter 
of the federal territory. 

The following is Colonel Wilkinson's report respecting the 
enterprise: 

Sir: The detachment under my command, destined to attack 
the village Kethhpecanunk, was put in motion at half after five 
o'clock last evening. Knowing that an enemy whose chief de- 
pendence is in his dexterity as a marksman, and alertness in cover- 
ing himself behind trees, stumps and other impediments to fair 
sight would not hazard an attack in the night, I determined to push 
my march until I approached the vicinity of the villages, where I 
knew the country to be champaign. I gained my point without 
a halt, twenty minutes before 11 o'clock; lay upon my arms until 
4 o'clock, and half an hour after assaulted the town at all quarters. 
The enemy was vigilant, gave way on my approach, and in canoes 
crossed Eel creek, which washed the northeast part of the town. 
The creek was not fordable. My corps dashed forward with the 
impetuosity becoming volunteers, and were saluted by the enemy 
with a brisk fire from the opposite side of the creek. Dauntless 
they rushed on to the water's edge, and findmg the river impassable 
returned a volley which so galled and disconcerted their antagonists 
that they threw away their fire without effect. In five minutes 
the Indians were driven from their covering and fled with precipita- 
tion. I have three men slightly wounded. At half past five the 
town was in flames, and at six o'clock I commenced my retreat. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

JAMES WILIONSON 
Brigadier-General Scott 
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Many of the inhabitants of Kethlipecanunk were French, and 
lived in a state of civilization; misunderstanding the object of a 
white flag, which appeared on an eminence opposite to me in the 
afternoon of the first, I liberated an aged squaw and sent her with a 
message to the savages, that if they would come in and surrender, 
their towns should be spared and they should receive good treatment 

It was afterwards found that this white flag was not intended 
as a signal of parley, but was placed there to mark the spot where a 
person of distinction among the Indians, who had died some time 
before, was interred. On the 4th I determined to discharge 16 of 
the weakest and most infirm of my prisoners with a talk to the 
Wabash tribes, a copy of which follows. My motives to this 
measure were to rid the army of a heavy incumbrance, to gratify 
the impulses of humanity, to increase the panick my operations had 
produced, and by distracting the council of the enemy to favour the 
views of government. 

On the same day, after having burned the towns and villages 
and destroyed the growing corn and pulse, I began my march for 
the rapids of Ohio, where I arrived the 14th without the loss of a 
single man by the enemy, and five only wounded, having killed 
thirty-two, chiefly warriors of size and figure, and taken fifty-eight 
prisoners. 

To the various tribes of the Piankashaws, and all the nations 
of \he R«d People, living on the shores of the Wabash River. 

The Sovereign Council of the Thirteen United States have 
long patiently borne your depredations against tlieir settlements 
on this side of the great mountains, in hope that you would see 
your error and correct it, by entering into bonds of amity and last- 
ing peace. Moved by compassion and pitying your misguided 
councils, they have not infrequently addressed you on this subject, 
but without effect; at length their patience is exhausted, and they 
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have stretched forth the arm of power against you. Their mighty 
sons and chief warriors have at length taken up the hatchet, they 
have penetrated far into your country to meet your warriors and to 
punish them for your transgressions. But you fled before them and 
decline the battle, leaving your wives and children to their mercy. 
They have destroyed your old town, Ouiattanu and the neighbour- 
ing villages, and have taken many prisoners. Resting here two 
days to give you time to collect your strength, they have proceeded 
to your town of Kethhpecanunk, but you again fled before them, 
and that great town has been destroyed. 

After giving you this evidence of their power they have stop- 
ped their hands, because they are as merciful as strong, and they 
again indulge the hope that you will come to a sense of your true 
interest and determine to make a lasting peace with them and all 
their children forever. The United States have no desire to de- 
stroy the red people, although they have the power to do it; but 
should you dechne this invitation and pursue your unprovoked 
hostihties, their strength will again be exerted against you, your 
warriors will be slaughtered, your wives and children carried into 
captivity, and you may be assured that those who escape the f uiy 
of our mighty chiefs shall find no resting-place on this side of the 
Great Lakes. The warriors of the United States wish not to dis- 
tress or destroy women and children or old men, and although pohcy 
obliges them to retain some in captivity, yet compassion and hu- 
manity have induced them to set others at liberty, who will deUver 
you this talk. Those who are carried off will be left in the care of 
our great chief and warrior General St. Clair, near the mouth of 
the Miami and opposite to the Licking River, where they will be 
treated with humanity and tenderness; if you wish to recover them 
repair to that place by the first day of July next; determine with 
true hearts to bury the hatchet and smoke the pipe of peace. They 
will then be restored to you, and you may again set down in security 
at your old towns and live in peace and happiness, unmolested by 
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the people of the United States, who will become your friends, and 
protectors, and will be ready to furnish you with all the necessaries 
you may require. But should you foolishly persist in your war- 
fare, the sons of war will be let loose against you, and the hatchet 
will never be buried until your country is desolated and your people 
humbled to the dust. 

(Signed) CHARLES SCOTT, Brig. Gen. 

GENERAL WILKINSON'S EXPEDITION 

Gen. Wilkinson to Gov. St. Clair 

Sir: 

Having carried into complete effect the enterprise which you 
were pleased to direct against L'AnguiUe, and having done the 
savages every other damage on the Wabash to which I conceived 
my force Etdequate, I embrace the first moment's recess from active 
duty to detail to your Excellency the operations of the expedition 
intrusted to my conduct. 

I left the neighbourhood of Fort Washington* on the first 
inst., at one o'clock, and agreeably to my original plan, feinted 
boldly at the Miami villages by the most direct course the nature 
of the ground over which I had to march would permit: I per- 
severed in this plan until the morning of the 4th inst., and thereby 
avoided the hunting ground of the enemy and the paths which led 
direct from White River to the Wabash, leaving the head-waters 
of the first on my left; I then being about seventy miles advanced 
of Fort Washington, turned North West. I made no discovery 
until the 5th, about 9 o'clock A. M., when I crossed three much- 
frequented paths within two miles of each other, and all bearing 
east of north. My guides were urgent for me to follow these paths, 
which betrayed their ignorance of the country, and convinced me 

*Now CiociuDAti. 
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I had to depend on my own judgment only. In the afternoon of 
that day I was obliged to cross a deep bog, which injured several 
of my horses exceedingly, and a few miles beyond I struck a path 
bearing north by west, marked by recent footsteps of five or six 
savages. My guides renewed their application to me to follow this 
path, but I pursued my own course. I had not got clear of my en- 
campment, next morning, before my advance reported an impas- 
able bog in my front, extending several miles on either hand, and 
the guides asserted that the whole country to the Wabash was cut 
by such bogs, and that it would be impossible for me to proceed un- 
less I followed the Indian paths, which avoided these bc^s or led 
through them at places where they were least diflScult. Although 
I paid little regard to this information as delay was dangerous, and 
everything depended on the preservation of my horses, I determ- 
ined to return to the right, and fell into the path I had passed the 
evening before, which varied in its course from North by West to 
North East. The country had now become pondy, in every 
direction; I therefore resolved to pursue this path until noon, in 
the hope that it would conduct me to better ground, or to some 
devious trace which might lead to the object sought. 

At 7 o'clock I crossed an east branch of Calumet river, about 
40 yards wide, and about noon my advance guard fired on a small 
party of warriors and took a prisoner; the rest run off to the east- 
ward. I halted about a mile beyond the spot where this affair 
happened, and on examining the prisoner found him to be a Dela- 
ware, living near the site of the late Miami village, which he in- 
formed me was about 30 miles distant. I immediately retrograded 
four miles and filed off by the right over some rising ground, which 
I had observed between the east branch of the Calumet river and a 
creek four or five miles in advance of it, taking my course North 60 
degrees West. This measure fortunately extricated me from the 
bogs and ponds, and soon placed me on firm ground. Late in tlie 
afternoon I crossed one path running from North to South, and 
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shortly after fell in with another varying from North West to 
North. I pursued this about two miles, when I encamped; but 
finding it still inclining northward, I determined to abandon it in 
the morning. I resumed my march on the 6th at 4 o'clock, the 
Calumet being to the westward of me I was fearful I should strike 
the Wabash too high up, and perhaps fall in with the small town, 
which you mentioned to me at the mouth of the former river. I 
therefore steered a due west course and at 6 o'clock A. M., crossed 
a road much used both by horse and foot, bearing due north. I 
now knew I was near a Shawanese village, generally supposed to 
be on the waters of White river, but actually on the waters of the 
Calimiet, and was sensible that everything depended on the celerity 
and silence of my movements, as my real object had become mani- 
fest. I therefore pushed my march vigorously, leaving an officer 
and SO men in ambush to watch the road, in order to intercept or 
bear off any party of the enemy which might casually be passing 
that way, and thereby prevent as long as possible the discovery of 
my real intentions. 

At 8 o'clock I crossed Calumet river, now 80 yards wide and 
running down North North West. I was now sensible from my 
reckoning compared with my own observation during the late 
expedition under General Scott, and the information received from 
your Excellency and others, that I could not be very far from L'An- 
guille. The party left at the road soon fell in with four warriors 
encamped half a mile from the right of my line of march, killed 
one and drove off the others to the northward. My situation had 
now become extremely critical, the whole country to the north 
being in alarm, which made me greatly anxious to continue my 
march during the night; but I had no path to direct me, and it 
was impossible for me to keep my course, or for horsemen to march 
through a thick swampy country in utter darkness. I quitted 
my camp on the 7th, as soon as I could see my way, crossed one 
path at three miles' distance, bearing North East, and at seven 
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miles fell into another very much used, bearing North West by 
North; which I at once adopted as the direct route of my object, 
and pushed forward with the utmost despatch. I halted at 12 
o'clock to refresh the horses and examine the men's anna and am- 
munition; marched again at half after one, and at 15 minutes be- 
fore five I struck the Wabash, at one and a half leagues above the 
mouth of Eel river, being the veiy spot for which I had aimed from 
the commencement of my march. I crossed the river and follow- 
ing the path at North by East course, at the distance of two and a 
half miles, my reconnoitering party announced Eel river in front, 
and the town on the opposite bank. I dismounted, ran forward 
and examined the situation of the town as far as was practicable 
without exposing myself, but the whole face of the country from 
the Wabash to the margin of Eel river being a continued thicket 
of brambles, black jacks, weeds and shrubs of various kinds, it was 
impossible for me to get a satisfactory view without endangering 
a discovery. I immediately determined to post two companies 
near the bank of the river, opposite to the town, and above the 
ground I then occupied to make a detour with Major Caldwell and 
the second battalion, until I fell into the Miami trace, and by that 
route to cross the river above and gain the rear of the town, and 
to leave directions with Major McDowell, who commanded the 
first battalion, to lie perdue imtil I commenced the attack, then to 
dash through the river with his corps and the advanced guard, 
and assault the houses in front and upon the left. 

In the moment I was about to put this arrangement into exe- 
cution word was brought me that the enemy had taken the alarm, 
and were flying. Instantly I ordered a general charge, which was 
obeyed with alacrity, the men forcing their way over every ob- 
stacle, plunged through the river with vast intrepidity. The enemy 
was unable to make the smallest resistance. Six warriors and (in 
the hurry and confusion of the charge) two squaws and a child 
were killed — ^thirty-four prisoners were taken, and an unfortunate 
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captive released, with the loss of two men killed and one wounded- 
I found this town scattered along Kel river for full three miles, on 
an uneven shrubby oak barren, intersected alternately by bogs, 
almost impassable and impervious thickets of plumb and hazel/ 
Notwithstanding these difficulties, if I may credit the report of 
the prisoners, very few who were in (the) town escaped; expecting 
a second expedition, their goods were generally packed up or buried. 
Sixty warriors had crossed the Wabash to watch the paths leading 
from the Ohio: the head chief with all the prisoners and a number 
of famihes were out, digging a root (on) which they subsist in the 
place of the potatoe, and about one hour before my arrival all the 
warriors except eight had mounted their horses and rode up the 
river to a French store to purchase ammunition. This ammunition 
had arrived from the Miami village that very day. and the squaws 
informed me was stored about two miles from town. I detached 
Major Caldwell in quest of it, but he failed to make any discovery, 
although he scoured the country for seven or eight miles up the 
river. I encamped in the town that night, and the next morning 
I cut up the com scarcely in the milk, burnt the cabins, mounted 
my young warriors, squaws and children in the best manner in 
my power, and leaving two infirm squaws and a child with a short 
talk (which will be found annexed) I commenced my march for 
the Kickapoo town in the prairie. I felt my prisoners to be a vast 
incumbrance, but I was not in force to justify a detachment, hav- 
ing barely 523 rank and file, and being then in the bosom of the 
Ouiattanou country, one hundred and eighty miles removed from 
succour, and not more than one and a half days' forced march from 
the Pattawamees, Shawanese and Delawares. 

Not being able to discover any path in the direct course to 
the Kickapoo town, I marched by the road leading to Tippecanoe 
in the hope of finding some diverging trace which might favor my 
design. I encamped that evening about six miles from Kenapa- 
comeque, the Indian name for the town I had destroyed, and 
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marched next morning at four o'clock. My course continued west 
till about nine o'clock, when I turned to the northwest on a small 
hunting path, and at a short distance I launched into the boundless 
prairies of the west, with the intention to pursue that course until 
I should strike a road which leads from the Pattawamees of Lake 
Michigan immediately to the town I sought. With this view I 
pushed forward, through bog after bog, to the saddle skirts in mud 
and water, and after persevering for eight hours I found myself en- 
vironed on all sides with morasses which forbade my advancing, 
and at the same time rendered it difficult for me to extricate my 
httle army. The way by which we had entered was so much beat 
and softened by the horses that it was almost impossible to return 
by that route, and my guides pronounced the morass in front as 
impassable. A chain of thin groves extending in the direction to 
the Wabash, at this time presented to my left. It was necessary 
I should gain these groves, and for this purpose I dismounted, went 
forward, and leading my horse through a bog to the armpits in mud 
and water, with difficulty and fatigue I accomplished my object, 
and changed my course to South by West. I regained tJheTippe- 
canoe road at 5 o'clock and encamped on it at 7 o'clock, after a 
march of thirty miles, which broke down several of my horses. 

I am the more minute in detailing the occurrences of this day 
because they produced the most unfavorable effect. I was in mo- 
tion at four the next morning, and at eight o'clock my advanced 
guard made some discoveries which induced me to believe we were 
near an Indian village. I immediately pushed the body forward 
in a trot, and followed with Major Caldwell and the Snd battahon, 
leaving Major McDowell to take charge of the prisoners. I 
reached Tippecanoe at 12 o'clock, which had been occupied by 
the enemy, who watched my motions and abandoned the place that 
morning. After the destruction of this town in June last, the en- 
emy had returned and cultivated their com and pulse, which I 
foimd in high perfection and in much greater quantity than at 
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L* Aiguille. To refresh my horses and give time to cut down the 
conii I determined to halt imtil the next morning and then resume 
my march to the Kickapoo town in the prairie, by the road which 
leads from Ouiattanon to that place. In the course of the day I 
had discovered some murmurings and discontent among the men, 
which I foimd on enquiry to proceed from their reluctance to ad- 
vance into the enemy's country; this induced me to call for a state 
of the horses and provisions, when to my great mortification 270 
horses were returned (as) lame and tired, with barely five days' pro- 
vision for the men. 

Under these circumstances I was compelled to abandon my 
designs upon the Kickapoos of the prairie, and with a degree of 
anguish not to be comprehended but by those who have exper- 
ienced similar disappointments, I marched forward to a town of 
the same nation situate about three leagues west of Ouittanon. 
As I advanced to the town the enemy made some show of fighting 
me, but vanished at my approach. I destroyed this town, con- 
sisting of thirty houses, with a considerable quantity of com in 
the milk, and the same day I moved on to Ouiattanon, where I ford- 
ed the Wabash, and proceeded to the site of the villages on the mar- 
gin of the prairie, where I encamped at seven o'clock. At this 
town and the village destroyed by General Scott in June, we found 
the com had been replanted, and was now in high cultivation, sev- 
eral fields being well-ploughed, all of which we destroyed. On the 
13th I resumed my march, and falling into General Scott's return 
trace I arrived without material accident at the rapids of the 
Ohio, on the Slst inst., after a march, by accurate computation, 
of 451 miles from Fort Washington. 

The services which I have been able to render fall short of my 
wishes, my intention and expectation. But Sir, when you reflect 
on the causes which checked my career and blasted my designs, 
I flatter myself you will believe everything has been done which 
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could be done in my circumstances. I have destroyed the chief 
town of the Ouiattanon nation, and made prisoners the sons and 
sisters of the king; I have burnt a respectable Kickapoo village 
and cut down at least 430 acres of com, chiefly in the milk. The 
Ouiattanons, left without horses, home or provision, must cease 
to war, and will find active employ to subsist their squaws and 
children during the impending winter. 

Should these services secure to the country which I inunediate- 
ly represented, and the corps which I had the honour to command, 
tiie favorable consideration of government, I shall infer the appro- 
bation of my own conduct, which, added to a consciousness of 
having done my duty, Will constitute the richest reward I can en- 
joy. 

With the most perfect reqwct, I have the honour to be your 
excellency's obedient and most humble servant 

James Wilkinson 
Governor St. Clair 

A Talk from Colonel WILKINSON to the Indian Natives living 
on the River Wabash 

The arms of the United States are again exerted against you, 
and again your towns are in flames and your wives and children 
made captives — again you are cautioned to listen to the voice of 
reason, to sue for peace and submit to the protection of the United 
States, who are willing to become your friends and fathers; but 
at the same time are determined to punish you for every injury you 
may offer to their children. Kegard not the counsellors who, to 
secure to themselves the benefits of your trade, advise you to 
measures which involve you, your women and children in trouble 
and distress. The United States wish to give you peace, because 
it is good in the eyes of the Great Spirit that all his cldldren should 
unite and live like brothers; but 'd you foohshly prefer war, their 
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warriors are ready to meet you in battle, and will not be the first 
to lay down the hatchet. You may find your squaws and your 
children under the protection of our great chief and warrior Gen- 
eral St. Clair, at Fort Washington; to him you will make all ap- 
plications for an exchange of prisoners or for peace. 

James Wilkinson 

DEFEAT OF GENERAL ST. CLAIR BY THE 

INDIANS, 1791 

Gen. St, Clair to the Secretary of War 

Fort Washington, Nov. 9, 1791. 

Yesterday afternoon the remains of the army under my com- 
mand got back to this place, and I have now the painful task to 
give an account of a warm, and as unfortunate an action as almost 
any that has been fought, in which every corps was engaged and 
worsted, except the First regiment, that had been detached upon 
a service I had the honor to inform you of in my last despatch, and 
bad not joined me. 

On the 3d instant the army had reached a creek about twelve 
yards wide running to the southward of west, which I believe to 
bave been the ijver St. Mary, that empties into the Miami of the 
lake, arrived at the village about 4 o'clock in the afternoon, having 
marched near 9 miles, and were immediately encamped upon a 
very commanding piece of ground in two lines, having the above- 
mentioned creek in front; the right wing, composed of Butler's, 
Clarke's and Patterson's battalions, commanded by Major Gen- 
eral Butler, formed the first line, and the left wing consisting of 
Bedinger's and Gaither's battalions, and the second regiment com- 
manded by Colonel Darke, formed the second line with an interval 
between them of about seventy yards, which was all the ground 
would allow. 
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The right flank was pretty well secured by the creek, a steep 
bank and Faulkner's corps; some of the cavahy and their picquets 
covered the left flank. The militia were thrown over the creek 
and advanced about one-quarter of a mile, and encamped in the 
same order. There were a few Indians who appeared on the op- 
posite side of the creek, but fled with the utmost precipitation on 
the advance of the militia. At this place, which I judged to be 
about 15 miles from the Miami village, I had determined to throw 
up a alight work, the plan of which was concerted that evening with 
Maj. Ferguson, wherein to have deposited the men's knapsacks 
and everything else that was not of absolute necessity; and to have 
moved on to attack the enemy as soon as the first regiment was 
come up; but they did not permit me to execute either, for on the 
4th, about half an hour before sunrise, and when the men had just 
been dismissed from the parade (for it was a constant practice for 
to have them all under arms a considerable time before light) an 
attack was made upon the miUtia; those gave way in a very little 
time and rushed into camp, through Major Butler's battalion, 
which, together with part of Clark's, they threw into considerable 
disorder, and which, notwithstanding the exertions of both these 
officers, was never altogether remedied. The Indians followed 
close at their heels; the fire however of the first line checked them, 
but almost instantaneously a very heavy attack began upon that 
line, and in a few minutes it was extended to the second likewise. 
The great weight of it was directed against the centre of each, where 
the artillery was placed, and from which the men were repeatedly 
driven with great slaughter. Finding no effect from the fire, and 
confusion beginning to spread from the great number of men who 
were fallen in all quarters, it became necessary to try what could 
be done by the bayonet. 

Lieut. Col. Darke was accordingly ordered to make a charge 
with part of the second line, and to turn the left flank of the enemy. 
This was executed with great spirit. The Indians instantly gave 
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way, and were driven back three or four hundred yards: but for 
want of a sufficient number of riflemen to pursue this advantage 
they soon returned, and the troops were obliged to give back in their 
turn. At this moment they had entered oiu- camp by the left 
flank, having pursued back the troops that were posted there. 

Another charge was made here by the second regiment, But- 
ler's and Clark's battalions, with equal effect, and it was repeated 
several times and always with success. But in all of them many 
men were lost, and particularly the officers, which, with some raw 
troops, was a loss altogether irremediable. In that I just spoke of 
made by the second regiment and Butler's battalion, Maj. Butler 
was dangerously wounded and every officer of the second regiment 
fell, except three, one of which. Captain Greaton, was shot through 
the body. 

Our artillery being now silenced and all the officers killed ex- 
cept Captain Ford, who was badly wounded, more than half of the 
army fallen, being cut off from the road, it became necessary to at- 
tempt the regaining of it, and to make a retreat if possible. To 
this purpose the remains of the army was formed as well as cir- 
cumstances would admit, towards the right of the encampment ; from 
which, by the way of the second line, another charge was made 
upon the enemy as if with the design to turn their right flank, but 
in fact to gain the road. This was effected, and as soon as it was 
open the militia took along it, followed by the troops — Major 
Clark with his battalion covering the rear. 

The retreat in these circumstances was, you may be sure, a 
precipitate one: it was in fact a flight. The camp and artillery 
were abandoned, but that was unavoidable, for not a horse was left 
alive to have drawn it off had it otherwise been practicable. But 
the most disgraceful part of the business is that the greatest part of 
the men threw away their arms and accoutrements, even after the 
pursuit (which continued about four miles) had ceased. 

695 
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I found the road strewed with them for many miles, but was 
not able to remedy it, for having had all my horses killed, and being 
mounted upon one that could not be pricked out of a walk, I could 
not get forward myself, and the orders I sent forward, either to 
halt the front or prevent the men from parting with their arms, 
were unattended to. 

The rout continued quite to Fort Jefferson, twenty-nine 
miles, which was reached a little after sunsetting. The action 
ended about half an hour after nine o'clock. 

I have not yet been able to get returns of the killed and wound- 
ed, but Major General Butler, Lieut. Col. Oldham, of the militia. 
Major Ferguson, Major Hart, and Major Clark are among the 
former. 

I have now, Sir, finished my melancholy tale — a tale that will 
be felt, sensibly felt by every one that has sympathy for private 
distress or for public misfortune. I have nothing, Sir, to say (lay) 
to the charge of the troops but their want of dicipHne; which from 
the short time they had been in service, it was impossible they 
should have acquired, and which rendered it very difficult, when 
they were thrown into confusion, to reduce them again to order, 
and is one reason why the loss has fallen so heavy upon the officers, 
who did every thing in their power to effect it. Neither were my 
own exertions wanting; but worn down with illness, and suffering 
under a painful disease, unable either to mount or dismount a horse 
without assistance, they were not so great as they otherwise would 
or perhaps ought to have been. 

We were overpowered by numbers; but it is no more than 
justice to observe that though composed of so many different 
species of troops, the utmost harmony prevailed through the 
whole army during the campaign. 

At Fort Jefferson I found the First regiment, which had re- 
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turned from the service they had been sent upon, without either 
overtaking the deserters or meeting the convoy of provisions. I 
am not certain, Sir, whether I ought to consider the absence of 
thb raiment from the field of action as fortunate or otherwise. I 
incline to think it was fortunate; for I very much doubt whether, 
had it been in the action, the fortune of the day had been turned; 
and if it had not the triumph of the enemy would have been more 
complete and the country would have been destitute of means of 
defence. 

Taking a view of the situation of our broken troops at Fort 
Jefferson, and that there were no provisions in the fort, I called 
on the field-officers for their advice what would be proper further 
to be done; and it was their unanimous opinion that the addition 
of the first regiment, unbroken as it was, did not put the army on 
so respectable a footing as it was in the morning, because a great 
part of it was now unarmed: that it had been found unequal to 
the enemy, and should they come on, which was probable, would 
be found so again: that the troops could not be thrown into the 
fort both because it was too small and there was no provision in it. 

That provisions were known to be upon the road at the dis- 
tance of one or at most two marches; that therefore it would be 
proper to move without loss of time, to meet the provisions, when 
the men might have the sooner an opportunity of some refreshment 
and that a proper detachment might be sent back with it, to have 
it safely deposited in the Fort. 

This advice was accepted, and the army was put in motion 
again at ten o'clock, and marched all night, and the succeeding 
day met with a quantity of flour. Part of it was distributed im- 
mediately, part taken back to supply the army on the march to 
Fort Hamilton, and the remainder, about fifty horse loads, sent 
forward to Fort Jefferson. 
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I have said, Sir, in the former part of my communication, 
that we were overpowered by numbers; of that however, I have no 
other evidence but the weight of the fire, which was always a most 
deadly one and generally delivered from the ground; few of the 
enemy showing themselves on foot, except when they were charged, 
and tiiat in a few minutes our whole camp, which extended above 
350 yards in l«igth, was entirely surrounded and attacked on all 
quarters. 

The loss. Sir, the public has sustained by the fall of so many 
officers, particularly General Butler, cannot be too much regret- 
ted; but it is a circumstance that will alleviate the misfortime in 
some measure, that all of them fell most gallantly doing their duty. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Arthur St. Clair 
Hon. Secretary of War 



The defeat of General St. Clair took place within seventy miles 
of Fort Jefferson. The loss on this occasion was about six hundred 
killed and wounded (said to be nearly equal to Braddock's defeat) 
with seven pieces of artillery, and all the stores. General St. 
Clair had about 1200 men, had reason to expect an attack, and kept 
his men under arms all night, drawn up in a square. The attack 
commenced about dawn of day, on all the lines, but principally on 
the rear lines, which were composed of the militia. The Indians 
gave one fire and rushed on, tomahawk in hand. The militia 
gave way to the centre, and brfore the artillery could be brought 
into action, the matrosses were all killed and it fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 

It was re-taken, but was useless for want of men to manage the 
pieces. The action was continued obstinately until nine o'clock, 
when the troops gave way. St. Clair rallied his men and brou^t 
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them off in tolerable order, with most of the wounded, to Fort 
Jefferson, thirty miles in the rear of the action. The enemy pur- 
sued five miles. 

The following is a copy of a return of the officers killed and 
wounded in the engagement: 

Killed — 1 Major General, 1 Lieut. Colonel, 4 Majors, 11 Cap- 
tains, 10 Lieutenants, 9 Ensigns, 1 Surgeon. — ^Total 37. 

Wounded — 2 Lieut. Colonels, 1 Major, 11 Captains, 6 Lieu- 
tenants, 6 Ensigns, 1 Surgeon. — ^Tolal 27. 

Besides the above there were about 550 privates killed and 
many more wounded; few officers of distinction escaped except 
General St. Clair, who had many narrow escapes; eight balls passed 
through his clothes. The attack was conducted with astonishing 
intrepidity on the part of the Indians: in a few moments the Gen- 
eral's tent was surrounded: however he was rescued by a party of 
regular soldiers, who r^>eUed the enemy with fixed bayonets. 
There was a party of the Chickasaw nation on their way to join 
General St- Clair, but did not arrive in season. There was but 
one fellow only of that nation in the action, who killed and scalped 
eleven of the enemy with his own hands, and engaging with the 
twelfth he fell, greatly lamented by the Americans. 

Major General Butler was wounded and carried to a convenient 
place to have his woxmds dressed, but an Indian having discovered 
the place to which he was conveyed, broke through the troops who 
attended him, and tomahawked and scalped the former before he 
was killed by the troops. 

Agreeable to the statement of the Indians they killed 650 of 
the American troops, and took seven pieces of cannon, 200 oxen 
and a great number of horses, but no prisoners; and that their 
loss was only fifty-six warriors killed. They stated that they were 
4000 strong, and were commanded by one of the Missasago In- 
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dians who had been in the British service in the late war; that he 
planned and conducted the attack, which was even contraiy to 
the opinion of a majority of the chiefs — that alter the Americans be- 
gan their retreat he told the Indians they had killed enough, and 
that it was proper to give over the pursuit and return and enjoy 
the booty they had taken. He was six feet in height, about 45 
years of age, of a very sour and morose countenance, and apparent- 
ly very crafty and subtle. His dress was Indian hose and moc- 
casons, a blue petticoat that came half way down his thighs, and 
European waistcoat and surtout. His head was bound with an 
Indian cap and hung half way down his back, and almost entirely 
filled with plain silver broaches, to the number of more than two 
hundred; he had two earrings to each ear: the upper part of each 
was formed of three silver medals about the size of a dollar: the 
lower part was formed of quarters of dollars and fell more than 
12 inches from his ears; one from each ear over his breast, the other 
over his back. He had three very large nose-jewels of silver, that 
were curiously painted. 

The party of friendly Chickasaws who were on their way to 
join the American troops, arrived at Fort Jefferson two days after 
the bloody action. They were commanded by Piomingo, or the 
Mountain Leader. On their way they discovered that the troops 
had been defeated, but saw but one of the enemy, who mistaking 
Piomingo's party for some of his own comrades, made up to them : 
he perceived his mistake, but too late to retreat; he was accosted 
by Piomingo with "Rascal, you have been killing white men." 
He endeavoured to exculpate himself; but Piomingo ordered two 
of his warriors to expand his arms, and a third, an old man, (for 
says Piomingo, "none of my young men shall disgrace themselves 
so much as to kill a wretch Uke thee") to shoot him through the 
heart, which was accordingly executed; they afterwards took off 
his scalp. 
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During St. Clair's bloody engagement Adjutant Burges re- 
ceived two wounds, the second of which proved mortal: alter the 
receipt of the first he continued to fight with distinguished gallan- 
try; the second unfortunately stopped his progress. Faint with 
the loss of blood he fell; a woman who attended him and was par- 
ticularly attached to him, raised him up, and while supporting 
him in her arms received a ball in her breast, which put an imme- 
diate end to her existence. 

Soon after this Ensign Wilson (a much lamented youth) fell; 
one of the savages attempted to take off his scalplock which Col. 
Darke perceiving he hastened to the spot and with his sword 
stabbed the miscreant through the body. 



A few weeks after the defeat of the troops under Gen. St. Clair, 
Gen. Scott despatched from the men under his command two spies 
to reconnoitre the enemy, who when they arrived at the distance 
of a few miles from the fatal spot where the bloody action was 
fought, they discovered a large party of Indians diverting and 
enjoying themselves with the plunder they had taken, riding the 
bullocks, &c., and appeared to be mostly drunk. The men re- 
turned and conmiunicated the important information to General 
Scott, who immediately thereupon divided his troops into three 
divisions, advanced and tell on the enemy by surprise; the contest 
was short but victorious on the part of the American troops. Two 
hundred of the enemy were killed on the spot, all the cannon and 
stores in their possession retaken, and the remainder of the savage 
body put to flight. General Scott, losing but six men, returned to 
head-quarters in triumph, with most of the cattle, stores, &c. 
Creneral Scott gave the following affecting accoimt of the appear- 
ance of the field on which the bloody action between the American 
troops under St. Clair, and the savages, was fou^t: "The place 
had a very melancholy appearance — nearly in the space of 350 
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yards lay 500 skull bones, 300 of which were buried by my men 
while on the ground. From thence for five miles on, and from the 
roads through the woods, was strewed with skeletons, muskets, &c." 



The receipt ol tbe news of St. CUir's defeat caused great consternation: and even ao 
far ftwa^ as Boston newspaper broadaidea or "Extras" in modem phrase, were published; 
one of which was headed thus: 



Indian Battle, perhaps the most shockinv that has happened in America since its first dis- 
covery; which continued sii hours with the most unremitted Fury and unparalleled Bravery 
on both udes, having lasted from daybreak, until nearly ten o'clock on Friday morning, Nov. 4, 
I79I; between two thousand Americans, belonging to the United Army, and near five 
thouaaud wild Indian Savages, at Miami Village, near Fort- Washington, in the Ohio-Country, 
in which terrible and desperate Battle, a most shacking slaughter was made of thirty-nine gal- 
lant American Officers and upwards of nine hundred brave youthful soldiers who fdl glorious- 
ly fighting for their Country; (with wood cut of S» coffina). [En.] 



DEPREDATIONS OF THE INDIANS ON THE 
FRONTIERS IN 1791, 1792, AND 1793 

ON THE 10th December 1791, as two men and three boys 
were fishing on Floyd's fork of Salt River, they were sud- 
denly attacked by a party of Indians, who killed the two 
men and made prisoners of the boys. Soon after they liberated 
one of the lads, first presenting him with a tomahawk, which they 
desired him to carry to his friends and inform them what had be- 
come of his companions. About the 20th a party of Indians at- 
tacked the house of a Mr. Chenoweth, situated near the mouth 
of the Wabash. They kiUed and scalped two of his children and 
tomahawked and scalped his wife, whom th^ left for dead. Mr. 
Chenoweth (who had his arm broken by the fire of the savages) 
with the remainder of the family made their escape. A sick 
daughter who was confined to her chamber, and who during the 
bloody aflfray had been forgotten by her father, remained ignorant 
of the horrid massacre mitil the next succeeding day, when, no one 
of the family coming to her assistuice, she succeeded in crawling 
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down stairs, where she was inexpressibly shocked at the sight of a 
beloved parent stretched upon the floor ahnost lifeless, and beside 
whom lay the mangled bodies of her brothers. Fortunately her 
unhappy father returned the succeeding day to the house, and con- 
veyed the two surviving members of his famUy to the house of a 
friend, where they finally recovered. On the 24th a party of In- 
dians attacked the dwelling-house of a Mr. John Merril, in Nelson 
county, Kentucky. Mr. Merril, who was first alarmed by the 
barking of his dog, hastened to the door to discover the cause; on 
opening of which he received the fire of the Indians, which broke 
his ri^t leg and arm. The Indians now attempted to enter the 
house, but were prevented by the doors being immediately closed 
and secured by Mrs. Merril and her daughter. The Indians suc- 
ceeded in hewing away a part of the door, through which passage 
one of them attempted to enter; but the heroic mother, in the 
midst of her screaming children and groaning husband, seized an 
axe and gave the ruffian a fatal blow; after which she hauled him 
through the passage into the house. The others, unconscious of 
the fate of their companion, supposing that they had now nearly 
succeeded in their object, rushed forward, four of which Mrs. Mer- 
ril, in like manner dispatched before the others discovered their 
mistake. The remaining Indians, after retiring for a few moments, 
returned and renewed their eflforts to enter the house. Despairing 
of succeeding at the door, they got on top of the house, and at- 
tempted to descend the chimney; to prevent which Mr. Menul 
directed his little son to empty upon the fire the contents of a 
feather bed, which had the desired effect, as the smoke and heat 
caused thereby soon brought down rather unexpectedly two of 
the enemy. Mr. Merril, exerting every faculty at this critical 
mement, seized a billet of wood, with which he soon despatched 
the two half-smothered Indians, while in the meantime his heroic 
wife was busily engaged in defending the door against the efforts 
of the only remaining one, whom she so severely wounded with an 
axe that he was soon glad to retire. 
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A prisoner who escaped from the enemy soon after the trans- 
action informed that the wounded savage above mentioned was 
the only one that escaped of the party which consisted of eight — 
that on his return, being asked by the prisoner "what news?" he 
answered "bad news for poor Indian, me lose a son, me lose a broth- 
er, the squaws have tak&a the breech-clout and fight worse than 
the Long Knife." 

Copy of a Letter from a Grentleman in Marietta to his friend 
in Washington, dated 

Marietta. March 4, 1793. 

About eight weeks since two brothers by the name of John- 
son, one 12, the other 9 years old, were playing on the western bank 
of Short Creek, about twelve miles from Wheeling, skipping stones 
in the water. At a distance they discovered two men who ap- 
peared to be settlers, being dressed with coats and hats. These 
men, to amuse and deceive the children (as they even showed*) 
engaged in the same sport, advancing towards the boys till by de- 
grees they got so near that the children discovered them to be In- 
dians; but it was then too late to make their escape. The Indians 
seized and carried them six miles into the woods, where they made 
a fire and took up their lodgings for the night; their rifles and tom- 
ahawks they rested against a tree, and then laid down, each In- 
dian with a boy on his arm. The children, as may be supposed, 
kept awake — the eldest began to move, and finding his Indian 
sound asleep, by degrees disengaged himself and went to the fire, 
which had then got low, and stirred it up; the Indian not waking, 
he whispered to his brother, who likewise crept away, and both of 
them went to the fire. The oldest boy then observed to his brother 
"I think we can kill these Indians and get away from them" — the 
youngest agreed in the proposal of attempting it. The oldest 
then took one of the rifles and placed the muzzle, which he rested 

• AaUie event ihowed. — (Ed.I 
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on a amall stick that he found for the purpose, close to the head of 
one of the Indians, and committing the execution of this part of 
the business to his brother, ordered him to pull the trigger at the 
moment he saw him strike the other Indian with one of the toma- 
hawks. The eldest gave the signal — ^the youngest pulled trigger, 
the rifle shot away the lower part of the Indian's face and left him 
senseless. He then told his brother to lay on, for he had done for 
his; after which he snatched up the gun and ran. The boy with 
the tomahawk gave the stroke with the wrong end, the Indian 
started on his seat — ^the boy found the mistake and turning the 
tomahawk in his hand gave him another blow, which brought him 
to the ground. He repeated his strokes until he had despatched 
him — and then made the best of his way after his brother. When 
the boys had found the path which they recoUected to have travelled 
before, the oldest fixed his hat on a bush as a directoiy to find the 
scene of action the next day. The tomahawked Indian was found 
near the place where the boys had left him; the other was not 
there, but was tracked foy his blood, and although so weakened by 
his wounds that he could not raise his rifle to fire at his pursuer 
(the whites) they suffered him to escape; but it is supposed he 
must have died of his wounds. These two Indians were sent out 
to reconnoitre the best place for an attack, which was to have been 
made by a body of warriors waiting in the neighborhood. 



NARRATIVE OF CAPT. WILLIAM HUBBELL 

From the Western Review 

IN THE year 1791, while the Indians were yet troublesome, es- 
pecially on the banks of the Ohio, Captain William Hubbell, who 
had previously emigrated to Kentucky from the state of Vermont, 
and who, after having fixed his family in the neighbourhood of 
Frankfort, then a frontier settlement, had been compelled to go- 
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to the eastward on business, was a second time on his way to this 
country. On one of the tributary streams of the river Mononga- 
hela he procured a flat-bottomed boat, and embarked in company 
with Mr. Daniel Light and Mr. Wilham Plascut and his family, 
consisting of a wife and eight children, destined for Limestone, 
Kentucky. On their progress down the river Ohio and soon after 
passing Pittsburgh, they saw evident traces of Indians along the 
banks, and there is every reason to believe that a boat which they 
overtook, and which through carelessness was suffered to run 
aground on an island, became a prey to these merciless savages. 
liiough Captain Hubbell and his party stopped some time for it 
in a lower part of the river it did not arrive, and it has never to their 
knowledge been heard of since. Before they reached the mouth 
of the Great Kenhawa they had, by several successive additions, 
increased their number to twenty, consisting of nine men, three 
women and eight children. The men, besides those mentioned 
above, were one John Stoner, an Irishman and a Dutchman whose 
names are not recollected, Messrs. Ray and Tucker, and a Mr. 
Ejlpatrick, whose two daughters also were of the party. Informa- 
tion received at Gallipolis confirmed the expectation, which ap- 
pearances had previously raised, of a serious conflict with a large 
body of Indians; and as Captain Hubbell had been regularly ap- 
pointed commander of the boat, every possible preparation was 
made for a formidable and successful resistance of the anticiapted 
attack. The nine men were divided into three watches for the 
night, which were alternately to continue awake and be on the 
look-out for two hours at a time. The arms on board, which con- 
sisted principally of old muskets much out of order, were collected, 
loaded, and put in the best possible condition for service. At 
about sunset on that day, the 23d of March, 1791, our party over- 
took a fleet of six boats descending the river in company, and in- 
tended to have continued with them, but as their passengers seemed 
to be more disposed to dancing than fighting, and as, soon after 
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dark, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Captain Hubbell, 
they commenced fiddling and drinking instead of preparing their 
arms and taking the necessary rest preparatory to battle, it was 
wisely considered more hazardous to be in such company than to 
continue alone. It was therefore determined to proceed rapidly 
forward by aid of the oars and to leave those thoughtless fellow 
travellers behind. One of the boats, however, belonging to the 
fleet, commanded by a Captain Greathouse, adopted the same plan, 
and for a while kept up with Captain Hubbell, but all its crew at 
length falling asleep, that boat also ceased to be propelled by the 
oars and Captain Hubbell and his party proceeded steadily for- 
ward alom. Early in the night a canoe was dimly seen floating 
down the river, in which were probably Indians reconnoitering; 
and other evident indications were observed of the neighbourhood 
and hostile intentions of a formidable party of savages. 

It was now agreed that should the attack, as was probable, be 
deferred until morning, every man should be up before the dawn in 
order to make as great a show as possible of numbers and of 
strength; and that whenever the action should take place, the 
women and children should he down on the cabin floor, and be pro- 
tected as well as they could by the trunks and other baggage which 
might be piled around them. In this perilous situation Uiey con- 
tinued during the night, and the Captain, who had not slept more 
than one hour since he left Pittsburgh, was too deeply impressed 
with the imminent danger which surrounded them to obtain any 
rest at that time. 

Just as dayBght began to appear in the east, and before the 
men were up and at their posts agreeably to arrangement, a voice 
at some distance below them in a plaintive tone repeatedly so- 
licited them to come on shore, as there were some white persons 
who wished to obtain a passage in their boat. This the Captain 
veiy niiturally and correctly concluded to be an Indian artiflce 
707 
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and its only effect was to rouse the men and place every one on 
his guard. The voice of entreaty was soon changed into the lan- 
guage of indignation and insult, and the sound of distant paddles 
announced the approach of the savage foe. At length three Indian 
canoes were seen through the mist of the morning rapidly approach- 
ing. With the utmost coolness the Captain and his companions 
prepared to receive them. The chairs, tables and other incumb- 
rances were thrown into the river in order to clear the deck for 
action. Every man took his position, and was ordered not to fire 
till the savages had approached so near that (in the words of Cap- 
tain Hubbell) "the flash from the guns might singe their eyebrows" : 
and a special caution was given, that the men might fire successive- 
ly, so that there might be no interval. On the arrival of the canoes 
Uiey were found to contain about twenty-five or thirty Indians 
each. As soon as they approached within the reach of musket shot 
a general fire was given from one of them, which wounded Mr. Tuck- 
er through the hip so severely that his leg hung only by the flesh, 
and shot Mr. Light just below his ribs. The three canoes placed 
themselves at the bow, stem and on the right side of the boat, so 
that they had an opportunity of raking in every direction. The 
fire now commenced from the boat, and had a powerful effect in 
checking the confidence and fury of the Indians. The Captain 
alter firing his own gun, took up that of one of the wounded men 
and was about to discharge it, when a ball came and took away 
the lock; he coolly turned round, seized a brand of fire from the 
kettle which served for a caboose, and applying it to the pan, dis- 
charged the piece with effect. A very regular and constant fire 
was now kept up on both sides. The Captain was just in the act 
of raising his gun a third time when a ball passed through his right 
arm, and for a moment disabled him. Scarcely had he recovered 
from the shock and re-acquired the use of his hand, which had been 
suddenly drawn up by the wound, when he observed the Indians 
in one of the canoes just about to board the boat in its bow, where 
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the horses were placed beloaging to the party. So near had they 
approached that some of them had actually seized with their hands 
the side of the boat. Severely wounded as he was he caught up a 
pair of horsemen's pistols, and rushed forward to repel the attempt 
at boarding. On his approach the Indians fell back, and he dis- 
charged a pistol with effect at the foremost man. After firing the 
second pistol he found himself without arms, and was compelled 
to retreat, but stepping back upon a pile of small wood which had 
been prepared for burning in the kettle, the thought struck him 
that it might be made use of in repelling the foe, and he continued for 
some time to strike them with it so forcibly and actively that they 
were unable to enter the boat, and at length he wounded one of 
them so severely that with a yell they suddenly gave way. All the 
canoes instantly discontinued the contest and directed theircourse 
to Captain Greathouse's boat, which was then in sight. Here a 
striking contrast was exhibited to the firmness and intrepidity 
which had just been displayed. Instead of resisting the attack, 
the people on board of this boat retreated to the cabin in dismay. 
The Indians entered it without opposition, and rowed it to the 
shore, where they instantly killed the Captain and a lad of about 
fourteen years of age. The women they placed in the centre of 
their canoes, and manning them with fresh hands again pursued 
Captain HubbeU and party. A melancholy alternative now pre- 
sented itself to these brave but almost de^onding men; either to 
fall a prey to the savages themselves, or to run the risk of shooting 
the women who had been placed in the canoes in the hope of de- 
riving protection from their presence. But "self preservation 
is the first law of nature," and the Captain very justly remarked 
there would not be much humanity in preserving their lives at 
such a sacrifice, merely that they might become victims of savage 
cruelty at some subsequent period. 

There were now but four men left on board of Captain Hubbell's 
boat capable of defending it, and the Captain himself was severely 
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wounded in two places. The second attack, however, waa re- 
sisted with almost incredible firmness and vigour. Whenever the 
Indians would rise to fire, their opponents would commonly give 
them the first shot, which in almost every instance would prove 
fatal. Notwithstanding the disparity of numbers and the exhaust- 
ed condition of the defenders of the boat, the Indians at length ap- 
peared to despair of success, and the canoes successively retired 
to the shore. Just as the last one was departing Captain Hubbell 
called to the Indian who was standing in the stem, and on his turn- 
ing round dischai^ed his piece at him. When the smoke which for 
a moment obstructed the vision was dissipated, he was seen lying 
on his back, and appeared to be severely, perhaps mortally wounded. 

Unfortunately the boat now drifted near to the shore, where 
the Indians were collected, and a large concourse, probably between 
four and five hundred, were seen running down on the bank. Ray 
and Plascut, the only men remaining unhurt, were placed at the 
oars, and as the boat was not more than twenty yards from shore, 
it was deemed prudent for all to lie down in as safe a position as 
possible and attempt to push forward with the utmost practicable 
rapidity. While they continued in this situation nine balls were 
shot into one oar, and ten into the other, without wounding the 
rowers, who were hidden from view and protected by tlie side of 
the boat and the blankets in its stem. During this dreadful ex- 
posure to the fire of the savages, which continued about twenty 
minutes, Mr. Kilpatrick observed a particular Indian whom he 
thought a favourable mark for his rifle, and notwithstanding the 
solemn warning of Captain Hubbell, rose to shoot him. He im- 
mediately received a ball in his mouth, which passed out at the 
back part of his head, and waa almost instantaneously shot through 
the heart. He fell among the horses that about the same time 
were killed, and presented to his afflicted daughters and fellow 
travellers, who were witnesses of the awful occurrence, a spectacle 
of horror which we need not further attempt to describe. 
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The boat was now providentially and suddenly carried out 
into the middle of the stream and taken by the current beyond the 
reach of the enemies' balls. Our httle band, reduced as they were 
in numbers, wounded, afflicted and almost exhausted by fatigue, 
were still unsubdued in spirit, and being assembled in all tbeir 
strength, men, women and children, with an appearance of triumph 
gave three hearty cheers, calling on the Indians to come on again 
if they were fond of the sport. 

Thus ended this awful conflict, in which out of nine men only 
two escaped unhurt. Tucker and Kilpatridc were killed on the 
spot, Stoner was mortally wounded and died on his arrival at 
Limestone, and all the rest, excepting Ray and Flascut were se- 
verely wounded. The women and children were all uninjured, 
excepting a little son of Mr. Plascut, who after the battle was over 
came to the Captain and with great coolness requested him to take 
a ball out of his head. On examination it appeared that a bullet 
which had passed through the side of the boat had penetrated the 
forehead of his little hero, and remained under the skin. The Cap- 
tain took it out, and the youth, observing "that is not all," raised 
his arm and exhibited a piece of bone at the point of his elbow, 
which had been shot off, and hung only by the skin. His mother 
exclaimed "Why did you not tell me of this?" Because he coolly 
replied "the Captain directed us to be silent during the action, and 
I thought you would be likely to make a noise if I told you." 

The boat made the best of its way down the river, and the ob- 
ject was to reach Limestone that night. The Captain's arm had 
bled profusely, and he was compelled to close the sleeve of his coat 
in order to retain the blood and stop its effusion. In this situation, 
tormented by excruciating pain and faint through loss of blood, 
he was under the necessity of steering the boat with his left arm 
till about ten o'clock tiiat night, when he was relieved by Mr. Wil- 
liam Brooks, who resided on the bank of the river and who was in- 
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duced by the calls of the suflfering party to come out to their as- 
sistance. By his aid and that of some other persons who were in 
the same manner brought to their relief, they were enabled to reach 
Limestone about twelve o'clock that night. , 

Immediately on the arrival of Mr. Brooks Captain Hubbell, 
relieved from labour and responsibility, sunk under the weight of 
pain and fatigue, and became for a while totally insensible. When 
the boat reached Limestone he found himself unable to walk; and 
was obliged to be carried up to the tavern. Here he had his 
wound dressed and continued several days, until he acquired suf- 
ficient strength to proceed homewards. 

On the arrival of our party at Limestone they found a con- 
siderable force of armed men about to march against the same In- 
dians from whose attacks they had so severely suffered. They 
now learned that the Sunday preceding, the same party of savages 
had cut off a detachment of men ascending the Ohio from Fort 
Washington, at the mouth of Licking river, and had killed with 
their tomahawks, without firing a gun, twenty-one out of twenty- 
two men of which the detachment consisted. 

Crowds of people, as might be expected, came to witness (sic) 
the boat which had been the scene of so much heroism and such 
horrid carnage, and to visit the resolute little band by whom it had 
been so gaUantly and perseveringty defended. On examination it 
was found that the sides of the boat were literalty filled with bul- 
lets and with bullet holes. There was scarcely a space of two feet 
square in the part above water which had not either a ball remain* 
ing in it, or a hole through which a ball had passed. Some persons 
who had the curiosity to count the number of holes in the blankets 
which were hung up as curtains in the stem of the boat, affirmed 
that in the space of five feet square there were one hundred and 
twenty-two. Four horses out of five were killed, and the escape 
of the fifth amidst such a shower of balls appears almost miraculous. 
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The day after the arrival of Captain Hubbell and his com- 
panions, the five remaining boats, which they had passed on the 
night preceding the battle, reached Limestone. Those on board 
remarked that during the action they distinctly saw the flashes, 
but could not hear the reports of the guns. The Indians, it ap- 
pears, had met with too formidable a resistance from a single boat 
to attack a fleet, and suffered them to pass unmolested; and since 
that time it is beheved that no boat has been assailed by Indians 
on the Ohio. 

The force which marched out to disperse this formidable body 
of savages discovered several Indians dead on the shore near the 
scene of action. They also found the bodies of Captain Greathouse 
and several others, men, women and children, who had been on 
board of his boat. Most of them appeared to have been whipped 
to death, as they were found stripped, tied to trees, and marked 
with the appearance of lashes, and large rods which seemed to 
have been worn with use were observed lying near them. 

Such is the plain narrative of a transaction that may serve 
as a specimen of the difficulties and dangers to which, but a few years 
since, the inhabitants of this now flourishing and beautiful country 
were constantly exposed. 



DEFEAT OF THE INDUNS BY GENERAL WAYNE 

AUGUST 20th, 1794 

General Wayne to the Secretary of War. 
Sir: 

It is with infinite pleasure that I announce to you the brilliant 
success of the Federal army under my command, in a general 
action with the combined force of the hostile Indians and a con- 
siderable number of the volunteers and militia of Detroit, on the 
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SOth August, on the banks of the Miamis, in the vicinity of the 
British post and garrison at the foot of the Rapids. 

The army advanced from Fort Washington on the 15th, and 
arrived at Roach De Bout on the 18th, and the 19th we were em- 
ployed in making a temporary post for the reception of our stores 
and baggage, and in reconnoitreing the position of the enemy, who 
were encamped behind a thick bushy wood and the British fort. 

At 8 o'clock on the morning of the 20th the army again ad- 
vanced in columns agreeably to the standing order of the march, 
the Legion on the right, its right flank covered by the Miamis — 
one brigade of mounted volunteers on the Irft under Brigadier 
General Todd, and the other in the rear imder Brigadier General 
Barbee. A select battalion of mounted volunteers moved in front 
of the l^ation (sic) commanded by Major Price, who was direct- 
ed to keep sufficiency advanced, and to give timely notice for the 
troops to form in case of action, it being yet undetermined whether 
the Indians would decide for peace or war. 

After advancing about five miles Major Price's corps received 
so severe a fire from the enemy, who were secreted in the woods 
and high grass, as to compel them to retreat. 

The Legion was inomediately formed in two lines, piincipaUy 
in a close, thick wood which extended for miles on our left, and 
for a considerable distance in front, the ground being covered with 
old fallen timber,* probably occasioned by a tornado, which ren- 
dered it impracticable for the cavalry to act with effect, and afforded 
the enemy the most favourable covert tor their mode of warfare. 
The savages were formed in three lines within supporting distance 
of each other, and extending tor near two miles at right angles with 
the river. I soon discovered from the weight of the fire and extent 
of their lines, that the enemy were in full force in front, in possession 

* HaiM the action it known m the Battle of Fallen limber*. — [Ed.] 
714 
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of their favourite ground, and endeavouring to turn our left flank; 
I therefore gave orders for the second line to advance to support 
the first, and directed Major General Scott to gain and turn the 
right flank of the savages, with the whole of the mounted volun- 
teers, by a circuitous route. At the same time I ordered the front 
line to advance and charge with trailed arms and rouse the Indians 
from their coverts at the point of the bayonet, and when up, to 
deliver a close and well-directed fire upon their backs, followed by 
a brisk charge, so as not to give them time to load again, or to form 
their lines. 

I also ordered Capt. M. Campbell, who commanded the le- 
gionary cavalry, to turn the left flank of the enemy next the river, 
which afforded a favorable field for that corps to act. All those 
orders were obeyed with spirit and promptitude; but such was 
the impetuosity of the charge by the first line of Infantry that the 
Indians and Canadian militia and volunteers were driven from 
all their coverts in so short a time that, although every possible 
exertion was used by the officers of the second line of the Legion 
and by Generab Scott, Wood and Barbee, of the mounted volun- 
teers, to gain their proper positions, but part of each could get up 
in season to participate in the action; the enemy being driven in 
the course of one hour more than two miles, through the thick woods 
already mentioned, by less than one-half their number. 

From every accoimt the enemy amounted to two thousand 
combatants, the troops actually engaged against them were short 
of nine hundred. This horde of savages, with their allies aban- 
doned themselves to flight and dispersed with terror and dismay, 
leaving our victorious army in full possession of the field of battle, 
which terminated under the influence of the guns of the British 
garrison. 

The bravery and conduct of every officer belonging to theanny» 
from the Generals down to the Ensigns, merit my approbation. 
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Lieutenant Covington, upon whom the command of the caval- 
ry devolved (Captain Campbell being killed), cut down two sav- 
ages with his own hand, and Lieutenant Webb one, in turning the 
enemy's left flank. 

The wounds received by Captains Sloi^h, Prior, Van Ren- 
sselaer and Rawlins, and Lieuts. McKenny and Smith, bear hon- 
orable testimony of their bravery and conduct; in fact every of- 
ficer and soldier who had an opportunity to come into action dis- 
played that true bravery which will always insure success. And 
here permit me to declare that I have never discovered more true 
spirit and anxiety for action than appeared to pervade the whole 
of the mounted volunteers; and I am well-persuaded that had the 
enemy maintained their favorite ground for one-half hour longer 
they would have most severely felt the prowess of that corps. 

But whilst I pay this just tribute to the living, I must not ne- 
glect the gallant dead, among whom we have to lament the early 
death of those worthy and brave officers Captain Campbell and 
Lieutenant Towles, who fell in the first charge. 

The loss of the enemy was more than double that of the fed- 
eral army. The woods were strewed for a considerable distance 
with dead bodies of Indians and their white auxiliaries, the latter 
armed with British muskets and bayonets. We remained three 
days and nights on the banks of the Miami, in front of the field of 
battle, during which time all the houses and cornfields were con- 
sumed and destroyed for a considerable distance above and below 
the garrison; among which were the houses, stores and property 
of Col. McKee, the British Indian agent and principal stimulator 
of the war now existing between the United States and the savages. 

The army returned to head-quarters on the 27th by easy 
marches, laying waste the villages and cornfields for about fifty 
miles on each side of the Miami. It is not improbable but that 
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the enemy may make one desperate effort against the army, as it 
was said a reinforcement was hourly expected at Fort Miami from 
Niagara, as well as numerous tribes of Indians living on the mar- 
gins and islands of the Lakes. This is an event rather to be wished 
for than dreaded; whilst the army remains in force their numbers 
will only tend to confuse the savages, and the victory will be the 
more complete and decisive, and which may eventually insure a 
permanent and happy peace. 

The following is a return of the killed and wounded and miss- 
ing of the federal army in the late action, to wit: 

Killed — 1 Captain, 1 Lieutenant, 3 Serjeants (28) privates — 
Total 33. 

Wounded — 4 Captains, 2 Lieutenants, 1 Ensign, 4 Serjeants, 
3 Corporals, 2 Musicians, 84 privates — ^Total 100. 

I have the honor to be your obedient and very humble servant, 

Anthony Wayne 

To the Secretary of War 
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A NARRATIVE 

OF THE 

MOST REMARKABLE 
OCCURRENCES 

IN THE 

LIFE AND TRAVELS OF 
COL. JAMES SMITH 

DURING mS CAPTIVITY AMONG THE INDIANS 
FROM TEE YEAR 1755 UNTIL 1759 



WEITTEN BY HIMSELF 



Coloael Smith infomu lu in hia preface, that u the Indiaiu permitted him to read ftad 
write, he kept m Joumst in which he recorded erer^ cdrcumiUuice of importMice u it occnrred. 
In doin^ thu he wms enabled not only to imitate the style and manner ot expreiMon of the 
Indiana in thdr different apeechei, but also to preaerve the idea* intended to be communicated 
in thoae ipeecfaes. "In common conTeraation, he adda, "I have uaed my own ityle, but pre- 
•erred tlMr idea*." 

The f<dlowing ia an abridgement of what the Nairater suffered and witneaaed during five 
yean' impiiaoiiment among tne weatern Mvagea. Our limiti will not permit ua to give the 
reader an account of the campugna carried on agunat tbe Indiana after hia captivity, the cir- 
cumatmncea of which are minntery detailed in Col. Smith'* very interetting pamphlet aa pnb- 
liahed in the year 1709. 
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IN MAY, 1755, theprovince of Pennsylvania agreed to send out 
three hundred men in order to cut a wagon road from Fort 
Loudon*, to join Braddock'a road' near the Turkey Foot, or 
three forks of Youghiogheny. My brother-in-law William Smith, 
Esq., of Conococheague was appointed commissioner to have the 
oversight of these road-cutters. 

Though I was at that time only eighteen years of age, I had 
fallen violently in love with a yoimg lady whom I apprehend was 
possessed of a large share of both beauty and virtue; but being 
born between Venus and Mars, I concluded I must also leave my 
dear fair one and go out with this company of road-cutters, to see 
the event of this campaign; but still expecting that some time in 
the course of the summer I should again return to the arms of my 
beloved. 

We went on with the road without interruption, until near the 
Alleghany Mountain, when I was sent back in order to hurry up 
some provision wagons that were on the way after us. I proceeded 
down the road as far as the crossings of Juniata, where, finding 
the wagons were coming on as fast as possible, I returned up the 
road again towards the Alleghany Mountain, in company with one 
Arnold Vigoras. About four or five miles above Bedford three 
Indians had made a blind of bushes stuck in the groimd as though 
they grew naturally; where they concealed themselves, about 
fifteen yards from the road. When we came opposite to them they 
fired upon us at this short distance, and killed my fellow-traveller; 
yet their bullets did not touch me: but my horse making a violent 
start threw me, and the Indians immediately ran up and took me 
prisoner. The one that laid hold on me was a Canasatauga, the 

I Fort Loudon wm built in 17S6 near where it the present town of Loudon, Frajiklui County, 
Pa., and named foi John Campbell, earl of Loudon, commander-in-chief in America in 1750. 

i Braddock's road was opened in 17fiS from Fort Cumberland to the Great Crosnng of the 
Youghiogheny (now Smithfield, Pa.) by nearly the same lines as that of the present National 
Road. Smithfield is about four mile* from the Turkey Foot. The road from Shippenaburgh to 
the Youghiogheny was for man; years called Smith's Road. 
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other two were Delawares. One of them could speak English, and 
asked me if there were any more white men coming after, I told 
them not any near that I knew of. Two of these Indians stood 
near me whilst the other scalped my comrade: they then set oflf 
and ran at a smart rate through the woods for about fifteen miles; 
and that night we slept on the Alleghany Mountain without fire. 

The next morning they divided the last of their provision 
which they had brou^t from Fort Du Quesne, and gave me an 
equal share, which was about two or three ounces of mouldy bis- 
cuit — ^this, and a yoxmg Ground-Hog, about as large as a Rabbit, 
roasted and also equally divided, was all the provision we had until 
we came to the Loyal-Hannan,* which was about fifty miles; and 
a great part of the way we came through exceedingly rocky laurel 
thickets, without any path. When we came to the west side of 
Laurel Hill they gave the scalp-halloo as usual, which is a long yell 
or halloo for every scalp or prisoner they have in possession. The 
last of these scalp-halloos was followed with quick and sudden shrill 
shouts of joy and triumph. On their performing this we were 
answered by the firing of a number of guns on the Loyal Hannan, 
one after another, quicker than one could count, by another party 
of Indians, who were encamped near where Ligonier now stands. 
As we advanced near this party they increased with repeated shouts 
of joy and triumph; but I did not share with them in their excessive 
mirth. When we came to this camp we found they had plenty of 
Turkeys and other meat there; and though I never before ate 
venison without bread or salt, yet as I was hungry it relished very 
well. There we lay that night, and the next morning the whole of 
us marched on our way for Fort Du Quesne. The night after we 
joined another camp of Indians, with nearly the same ceremony, 
attended with great noise and apparent joy among all, except one. 
The next morning we continued our march, and in the afternoon 
we came in full view of the fort, which stood on the point, near where 

'The LoyklhaDDa Creek. 
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Fort Pitt now stands. We then nude a hah <m the bank oi the 
All^^ny, and repeated the scalp4iaIIoo, whidi was answered 
by the firing of all the firelocks in the hands of both Indians and 
French who were in and about the fort, in the aforesaid manner, 
and also the great guns, which were followed by the amtinued 
shouts and yells of the different savage tribes who were then col- 
lected there. 

As I was at this time unacquainted with the mode of firing 
and yelling of the savages, I concluded that there were thousands 
of Indians there ready to receive General Braddock; but what 
added to my surprise, I saw numbers running towards me stripped 
naked, excepting breech-clouts, and painted in the most hideous 
manner, of various colors. Though the principal f»lor was ver- 
milion, or a bright red, yet there was annexed to this black, brown, 
blue, &c. As they approached they formed themselves into two 
long ranks about two or three rods* apart. I was told by an Indian 
that could speak English that I must run betwixt these ranks, and 
that they would flog me all the way as I ran, and if I ran quick it 
would be so much the better, as they would quit when I got to the 
end of the ranks. There appeared to be a general rejoicing around 
me, yet I could find nothing like joy in my breast; but I started 
to the race with all the resolution and vigor I was capable of exert- 
ing, and found it was as I had been told, for I was flogged the whole 
way. When I had got near the end of the lines I was struck with 
something that appeared to me to be a stick or the handle of a 
tomahawk, which caused me to fall to the ground. On recovering 
my senses I endeavoured to renew my race; but as I rose some one 
cast sand in my eyes, which blinded me so that I could not see 
where to run. They continued beating me most intolerably, until 
I was at length insensible; but before I lost my senses I remember 
wishing them to strike the fatal blow, for I thought they intended 
killing me, but apprehended they were too long about it. 

* Thii li obvloiuly a mliuke for yatda: at two or three rod* apart tbej coaid not have 
reached him with their weapoDi. — [Ed.] 
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The first thing I remember was my being in the fort, amidst 
the French and Indians, and a French doctor standing by me, who 
had opened a vein in my left arm; after which the interpreter 
asked me how I did. I told him I felt much pain; the doctor then 
washed my wounds and the bruised places of my body, with French 
brandy. As I felt faint and the brandy smelt well, I asked for 
some inwardly, but the doctor told me by the interpreter that it did 
not suit my case. 

When they found I could speak, a number of Indians came 
around me and examined me, with threats of cruel death if I did 
not tell the truth. The first question they asked me was how many 
men were in the party that were coming from Pennsylvania to join 
Braddock. I told them the truth, that there were three hundred. 
The next question was, were they well armed. I told them they were 
all well armed: meaning the arm of flesh, for they had only about 
thirty guns among the whole of them; which if the Indians had 
known, they would certainly have gone and cut them all off; there- 
fore I could not in conscience let them know the defenceless situa- 
tion of these road-cutters. I was then sent to the hospital, and 
carefully attended by the doctors, and recovered quicker than 
what I expected. 

Some time after I was there I was visited by the Delaware 
Indian already mentioned, who was at the taking of me, and could 
speak some English. Though he spoke but bad English, yet I 
foimd him to be a man of considerable xmderstanding. I asked 
him if I had done anything that had offended the Indians, which 
caused them to treat me so unmercifully. He said no, it was only 
an old custom the Indians had, and it was Uke "how do you do" — 
after that he said I would be well-used. I asked him if I should be 
admitted to remain with the French. He said no — and told me 
that as soon as I recovered I must not only go with the Indians 
but must be made an Indian myself. I asked him, what news from 
Braddock's army. He said the Indians spied them every day; and 
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he showed me, by making marks on the ground with a stick, that 
Braddock's army was advancing in very close order, and that the 
Indians would surround them, take trees, and (as he expressed it,) 
shoot um down all one pigeon. 

Shortly after this, on the 9th day of July, 1755, in the morning, 
I heard a great stir in the fort. As I could then walk with a staff 
in my hand, I went out of the door which was just by the wall of 
the fort, and stood upon the wall and viewed the Indians in a hud- 
dle before the gate, where were barrels of powder, bullets, flints 
&c., and every one taking what suited. I saw the Indians also 
march off in rank, entire — Ukewise the French Canadians and some 
r^ulars. After viewing the Indians and French in different posi- 
tions, I computed them to be about four hundred, and wondered 
that they attempted to go out against Braddock with so small a 
party. I was then in high hopes that I would soon see them flying 
before the British troops, and that General Braddock would take 
the fort and rescue me. 

I remained anxious to know the event of this day; and in the 
afternoon I again observed a great noise and commotion in the 
Fort, and though at that time I could not understand French, yet 
I found that it was the voice of joy and triumph, and feared that 
they had received what I called bad news. 

I had observed some of the old-country soldiers speak Dutch: 
as I spoke Dutch I went to one of them and asked him what was 
the news. He told me that a runner had just arrived, who said 
that Braddock would certainly be defeated; that the Indians and 
French had surrounded him, and were concealed behind trees and 
in gullies, and kept a constant fire upon the English, and that they 
saw the English falhng in heaps, and if they did not take the river, 
which was the only gap, and make their escape, there would not 
be one man left alive before sundown. 
724 
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Sometime alter this I heard a number of scalp-halloos, and saw 
a company of Indians and French coming in. I observed that they 
had a great many bloody scalps, grenadiers* caps, British canteens, 
bayonets, &c., with them. They brought the news that Braddock 
was defeated. After that another company came in which appear- 
ed to be about one hundred, and chiefly Indians, and it seemed to 
me that almost every one of this company was carrying scalps; 
after this came another company with a number of wagon-horses, 
and also a great many scalps. Those that were coming in and those 
that had arrived kept a constant firing of small arms, and also the 
great guns in the fort, which were accompanied with the most 
hideous shouts and yells from all quarters; so that it appeared to 
me as if the infernal regions had broke loose. 

About sundown I beheld a small party coming in with about a 
dozen prisoners, stripped naked, with their hands tied behind their 
backs, and their faces and part of their bodies blacked — these pri- 
soners they burned to death on the bank of the Alleghany river, op- 
posite the Fort. I stood on the fort wall until I beheld them begin 
to bum one of these men. They had him tied to a stake and kept 
touching bim with fire-brands, red-hot irons &c., and he screaming 
in a most doleful manner, the Indians in the meantime yelling like 
infernal spirits. As this scene appeared too shocking for me to be- 
hold, I retired to my lodgings both sore and sorry. 

When I came into my lodgings I saw Russell's "Seven Ser- 
mons", which they had brought from the field of battle, which a 
Frenchman made a present of to me. From the best information I 
could receive there were only seven Indians and four Frenchmen 
killed in this battle, and five hundred British lay dead in the fi Id, 
beside what were killed in the river on their retreat. 

The morning after the battle I saw Braddock's artillery 
brought into the fort; the same day I also saw several Indians in 
725 
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British oflScers' dress with sash, half-moon,* laced hata, fire., which 
the British then wore. 

A few days after this the Indians demanded me, and I was 
obliged to go with them. I was not yet well able to march, but 
they took me in a canoe, up the Alleghany river to an Indian town* 
that was on the north side of the river, about forty miles above 
Fort Du Quesne. Here I remained about three weeks, and was 
then taken to an Indian town on the west branch of Muskingum 
about twenty miles above the forks, which was called Tullihas,' 
inhabited by Delawares, Caughnewagos and Mohicans. On our 
route betwixt the aforesaid towns the country was chiefly black 
oak and white oak land, which appeared generally to be good 
wheat land, chiefly second and third-rate, intermixed with some rich 
bottoms. 

The day after my arrival at the aforesaid town a number of 
Indians collected about me, and one of them began to pull the hair 
out of my head. He had some ashes on a piece of bark, in which he 
frequently dipped his fingers in order to take the firmer hold, and 
so he went on as if he had been plucking a turkey, until he had all 
the hair clean out of my head except a small spot about three or 
four inches square on my crown. This they cut off with a pair of 
scissors, excepting three locks which they dressed up in their own 
mode. Two of these they wrapj>ed round with a narrow beaded 
garter made by themselves for that purpose, and the other they 
platted at full length, and then stuck it full of silver broaches. 
After this they bored my nose and ears, and fixed me off with ear- 
rings and nose jewels; then they ordered me to strip off my clothes 
and put on a breech-clout, which I did; they then painted my head, 

* GoTget, such M then worn oo the breait by officer*. 

8 Indian town: the Kittanning ViUages, inhabited chiefly by Delswuca; now iCtUuming, 
Armitrong County, Pa. 

4 TnlUhaa: at or near the junction of the Mohican and Owl Cteelu (which form the White 
Woman or Walhonding) in the tewoahip of New Caitle, Coehocton County, 0. The cdebnted 
Delaware chief "Captain Pipe" lived (ITTO) on the Walhonding, 6ft«en mile* above Coahocton 
(the "Forks of Muikingum") 
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face and body in various colours. They put a large belt of wam- 
pum on my neck, and silver bands on my hands and right arm; 
and so an old chief led me out in the street and gave the alarm- 
halloo, coo-wigk, several times repeated quick; and on this all that 
were in the town came running and stood round the old chief, who 
held me by the hand in the midst. As I at that time knew nothing 
of their mode of adoption, and had seen them put to death all they 
had taken, and as I never could find that they saved a man alive 
at Braddock's defeat, I made no doubt but they were about putting 
me to death in some cruel manner. The old chief, holding me by 
the hand, made a long speech very loud, and when he had done he 
handed me to three young squaws, who led me by one hand down 
the bank into the river until the water was up to our middle. The 
squaws then made signs to me to plunge myself into the water, but 
I did not understand them. I thought that the result of the coun- 
cil was that I should be drowned, and that these young Udies were 
to be the executioners. They all three laid violent hold of me; 
and I for some time opposed them with all my might, which oc- 
casioned loud laughter by the multitude that were on the bank of 
the river. At length one of the squaws made out to speak a little 
English (for I beheve they began to be afraid of me) and said "No 
hurt you." On this I gave myself up to their ladyships, who were 
as good as their word, for though they plunged me under water and 
washed and rubbed me severely, yet I could not say they hurt me 
much. 

These young women then led me up to the council-house, 
where some of the tribe were ready with new clothes for me. They 
gave me a new ruffled shirt, which I put on, also a pair of leggins 
done off with ribbons and beads, likewise a pair of mockasons and 
garters dressed with beads, porcupine quills and red hair; also a 
tinsel-laced cappo.* They again painted my head and face with 
various colors, and tied a bunch of red feathers to one of these 
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locks they had left on the crown of my head, which stood up five 
or six inches. They seated me on a bearskin, and gave me a pipe- 
tomahawk, and polecat skin pouch, which had been skinned pocket- 
fashion, and contained tobacco, killegenico, or dry sumach leaves, 
which they mix with their tobacco — also spunk, flint and steel. 
When I was thus seated the Indians came in dressed and painted 
in their grandest manner. As they came in they took their seats 
and tor a considerable time there was a profound silence. Every 
one was smoking, but not a word was spoken among them. At 
length one of the old chiefs made a speech which was delivered to 
me by an interpreter and was as followeth: "My son, you are now 
flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone. By the ceremony which 
was performed this day every drop of white blood was washed out 
of your veins; you are taken into the Caughnewago'' nation and 
initiated into a warlike tribe; you are adopted into a great family 
and now received with great seriousness and solemnity in the room 
and place of a great man. After what has passed this day you are 
now one of us by an old strong law and custom. My son, you have 
now nothing to fear, we are now under the same obligation to love, 
support and defend you that we are to love and defend one another 
therefore you are to consider yourself a^ one of our people." 
At the time I did not believe this fine speech, especially that of 
the white blood being washed out of me; but since that time I 
have found that there was much sincerity in said speech, for from 
that day I never knew them to make any distinction between me 
and themselves in any respect whatever until I left them. If they 
had plenty of clothing I had plenty: if we were scarce we all shared 
one fate. 

After this ceremony was over I was introduced to my new kin 
and told that I was to attend a feast that evening, which I did. 
And as the custom was they gave me also a bowl and wooden spoon, 
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which I carried with me to the place, where there was a number of 
large brass kettles full of boiled venison and green com; everyone 
advanced with his bowl and spoon and had his share given him. 
After this one of the chiefs made a short speech, and then we began 
to eat. 

The name of one of the chiefs in this town was Tecanyaterighto 
alias Pluggy,' and the other Asallecoa, alias Mohawk Solomon. 
As Pluggy and his party were to start the next day to the frontiers 
of Vi^inia, the next thing to be performed was the war dance and 
their war songs. At their war dance they had both vocal and in- 
stiximental music. They had a short hollow gum closed in one 
end, with water in it and parchment stretched over the open end 
thereof, which they beat with one stick and made a sound nearly 
like a muffled drum; all those who were going on this expedition 
collected together and formed. An old Indian then began to sing, 
and timed the music by beating on this drum, as the ancients 
formerly timed their music by beating the tabor. On this the 
warriors began to advance or move forward in concert, like well 
disciplined troops would march to the fife and drum. Each war- 
rior had a tomahawk, spear or war-mallet in his hand, and they all 
moved regularly towards the east, or the way they intended to go to 
war. At length they all stretched their tomahawks towards the 
Fotomack, and giving a hideous shout or yell, they wheeled quick 
about, and danced in the same manner back. The next was the 
war song. In performing this only one sung at a time, in a moving 
posture, with a tomahawk in his hand, while all the other warriors 
were engaged in calling aloud "he uh, he uh" which they constantly 
repeated while the war song was going on. When the warrior that 
was singing had ended his song he struck a war-post with his toma- 
hawk, and with a loud voice told what warlike exploits he had 

a of TecttnyateriRhto, sppe&red at the Dunmore 

. _ t, 1774. nuggy s Town — also known u Upper 

It wu four milei below Circleville, where the celebrBted 
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done and what he now intended to do; which was answered by the 
other warriors with loud shouts of applause. Some who had not 
before intended to go to war, at this time were so animated by this 
performance that they took up the tomahawk and sung the war song, 
which was answered with shouts of joy, as they were then initiated 
into the present marching company. The next morning this com- 
pany all collected at one place, with their heads and faces painted 
with various colors and packs upon their backs; they marched off 
all silent except the commander, who in the front sung the travelling 
song, which began in this manner: "hoo caughtainUkeegana." 
Just as the rear passed the end of the town they began to fire in 
their slow manner, from the front to the rear, which was accom- 
panied with shouts and yells from all quarters. 

This evening I was invited to another sort of dance, which was 
a kind of promiscuous dance. The young men stood in one rank 
and the young women in another, about one rod apart, facing each 
other. The one that raised the tune or started the song held a small 
gourd, or dry shell of a squash in his hand, which contained beads 
or small stones which he rattled. When he began to sing he timed 
the tune with his rattle; both men and women danced and sung 
together, advancing towards each other, stooping until their heads 
would be touching together, and then ceased from dancing, with 
loud shouts, and retreated and formed again, and so repeated the 
same thing over and over for three or four hours without intermis- 
sion. This exercise appeared to me at first irrational and insipid; 
but I found that in singing their tunes they used ya, ne, no, hoo, 
wa, ne, &c., like our fa, sol, la, and though they have no such thing 
as jingling verse, yet they can intermix sentences with their notes, 
and say what they please to each other, and cany on the tune in 
concert. I found that this was a kind of wooing or courting dance, 
and as they advanced stooping with their heads together they could 
say what they pleased in each other's ear, without disconcerting 
their rough music; and the others or those near, not hear what they 
said. 
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Shortly after this I went out to hunt in company with Mohawk 
Solomon, some of the Caughnewagos and a Delaware Indian that 
was married to a Caughnewago squaw. We travelled about south 
from this town, and the first night we killed nothing; but we had 
with us green com, which we roasted and ate that night. The next 
day we encamped about 12 o'clock and the hunters turned out to 
hunt, and I went down the run that we encamped on, in company 
with some squaws and boys, to hunt plumbs, which we found in 
great plenty. On my return to camp I observed a large piece of 
tat meat: the Delaware Indian that could talk some English ob- 
served me looking earnestly at this meat, and asked me "What 
meat you think that is?" I said I supposed it was bear meat. 
He laughed and said "Ho, all one fool you, beal now elly pool"* 
— and pointing to the other side of the camp he said "Look at that 
skin, you think that beal skin?" I went and lifted the skin, 
which appeared like an ox hide; he then said "What skin you 
think that?" I repUed that I thought it was a bufifalo hide; he 
laughed and said "You fool again, you know nothing, you think 
buffalo that colo [r]?" I acknowledged I did not know much about 
these things, and told him I never saw a buSaloe, and that I had 
not heard what color they were. He repUed "By and by you 
shall see gleat many buffaloe. He now go to gleat lick. That 
skin no buffaloe skin, that skin buck elk skin." They went out 
with horses and brought in the remainder of this buck elk, which 
was the fattest creature I ever saw of the tallow kind. 

We remained at this camp about eight or ten days and killed 
a number of deer. Though we had neither bread or salt at this 
time, yet we had both roast and boiled meat in great plenty, and 
they were frequently inviting me to eat when I had no appetite. 

We then moved to the buffaloe lick,' where we killed several 
buffaloes, and in their small brass kettles they made about half a 

'Bears nre now in very poor condition. 

7 Buffalo Lick. In Liclung and Furfield counties, dow known as the ReKTVoit or Licking 
Summit of Ui« Ohio Canal, ten miles aouth of Newark, O. 
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bushel of salt. I suppose this lick was about thirty or forty miles 
from the aforesaid town, and somewhere between the Muskingum, 
Ohio and Scioto. About the lick was clear, open woods and thin 
white-oak land, and at that time there were large roads leading to 
the lick, like wagon roads. We moved from this lick about six or 
seven miles and encamped on a creek. 

Though the Indians had given me a gun, I had not been ad- 
mitted to go out from the camp to hunt. At this place Mohawk 
Solomon asked me to go out from the camp to hunt, which I readi- 
ly agreed to. After some time we came upon some fresh buffaloe 
tracks. I had observed before this that the Indians were upon 
their guard, and afraid of an enemy; for until now they and the 
southern Indians had been at war. As we were following the 
buffaloe tracks Solomon seemed to be upon his guard, went very 
slow, and would frequently stand and listen, and appeared to be in 
suspense. We came to where the tracks were very plain in the 
sand, and I said "It is surely buflfaloe tracks." He said "Hush, 
you know nothing; may be buffaloe tracks, maybe Catawba'". He 
went very cautious until we found some fresh buffaloe dung; he 
then smiled and said "Catawba cannot make so". He then stop- 
ped and told me an odd story about the Catawbas. He said that 
formerly the Catawbas came near one of their himting camps, 
and at some distance from the camp lay in ambush, and in order to 
decoy them out sent two or three Catawbas in the night past 
their camp, with buffaloe hoots fixed on their feet so as to make arti- 
ficial tracks. In the morning those in the camp followed after 
these tracks, thinking they were buffaloe, until they were fired 
on by the Catawbas and several of them killed. The others fled, 
collected a party and pursued the Catawbas; but they in their 
subtility brought with them rattlesnake poison, which they had 
collected from the bladder which lieth at the root of the snake's 

8 CaUwbu — ti very warlike tribe of the Carolinaa. A few yet remained (ia 1870) in Wot- 
em North Carolina. Tbef are suppoted to be the remnant of the once famous Erie*, liTing 
bf Lake Erie, who were conquered and driven soatb by the Iroquois in 18S0. 
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teeth. This they had corked up in a short piece of a cornstalk; 
they had also brought them small cane or reed, about the size of 
a rye straw; which they made sharp at the end like a pen, and stuck 
them in the ground among the grass along their own tracks, in 
such a position that they might stick into the legs of the pursuers; 
which answered the design, and as the Catawbas had runners be- 
hind, to watch the motion of the pursuers, when they found a num- 
ber of them were lame, being artificially snake-bit, and that they 
were all turning back, the Catawbas turned upon the pursuers and 
defeated them, lulled and scalped all those that were lame. When 
Solomon had finished this story, and found that I understood him, 
he concluded by saying "You don't know Catawba; velly bad 
Indian Catawba; all one devil, Catawba". 

Some time after this I was told to take the dogs with me and 
go down the creek, perhaps I might kill a turkey, it being in the 
afternoon. I was also told not to go far from the creek, and to 
come up the creek again to the camp, and to take care not to get 
lost. When I had gone some distance down the creek I came upon 
fresh buffaloe tracks, and as I had a number of dogs with me to 
stop the buffaloe I concluded I would follow after and kill one; 
and as the grass and weeds were rank I could readily follow the 
track. A little before sundown I despaired of coming up with them 
I was thinking how I might get to camp before night: I concluded 
that as the buffaloe had taken several turns, if I took the track 
back to the creek it would be dark before I could get to camp; 
therefore I thought I would take a near way through the hills and 
strike the creek a little below the camp; but as it was cloudy 
weather and I a very young woodsman, I could find neither creek 
nor camp . WTien night came on I fired my gun several times and 
hallooed, but could have no answer. The next morning early the 
Indians were out after me, and as I had with me ten or a dozen 
dogs and the grass and weeds rank, they could readily follow my 
track. When they came up with me they appeared to be in a very 
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good humor. I asked Solomon if he thought I was running away. 
He said "No, no, you go too much clooked". On my return to 
camp they took my gun from me, and for this rash step I was re- 
duced to a bow and arrows for near two years. We were on this 
tour about six weeks. 

This country is generally hilly, though intermixed with con- 
siderable quantities of rich upland, and some good bottoms. 

When we returned to the town Pluggy and his party had ar- 
rived, and brought with them a considerable number of scalps 
and prisoners, from the South Branch of (the) Fotowmack; they 
also brought with them an English Bible, which they gave to a 
Dutch woman who was a prisoner; but as she could not read Eng- 
lish she made a present of it to me, which was very acceptable. 

I remained in this town until some time in October when my 
adopted brother, called Tontileaugo, who had married a Wyandot 
squaw, took me with him to I<ake Erie. We proceeded up the west 
branch of Muskingum, and for some distance up the river the land 
was hilly, but intermixed with large bodies of tolerable rich upland, 
and excellent bottoms. We proceeded on, to the headwaters of 
the west branch of Muskingum. On the headwaters of this 
branch, and from thence to the waters of Canesadooharie,** there 
is a large body of rich, well-lying land. The timber is ash, walnut, 
sugar-tree, buckeye, honey-locust, and cherry, intermixed with some 
oak, hickory, &c. This tour was at the time that the black haws 
were ripe, and we were seldom out of sight of them; they were 
common here both in the bottoms and upland. 

On this route we had no horse with us, and when we started 
from the town all the pack I carried was a pouch containing my 

8a CsDe«adooharie — the Black River, in Lorain County, O. The route of Smith's pMty 
•eeiDB to have beea from the town of TuUihss along the lake fork of the Mohican creek to its 
source in the northern part of Ashland countv, thence a few milea DOrtheMterly to the head 
waters of the Black River. The Palls of BUck River, At Elyiia, are doubtles* those mentioned 
in the Nanativei the distance is forty feet perpendiculariy. Smith was young, and his means 
of taking and preserving notes very scanty. 
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books, a little dried venison, and my blanket. I had then no gun, 
but Tontileaugo, who was a first-rate hunter, carried a rifle gun, 
and every day killed deer, raccoons or bears. We left the meat, 
escept a little for present use, and carried the skins with us until we 
encamped, and then stretched them with elm bark, in a frame made 
with poles stuck in the ground and tied together with lynn' or 
elm bark ; and when the skins were dried by the fire we packed 
them up, and carried them with us the next day. 

As Tontileaugo could not speak English I had to make use 
of all the Caughnewaga I had learned even to talk very imperfectly 
with him; but I found I learned to talk Indian faster this way than 
when I had those with me who could speak English. 

As we proceeded down the Canesadooharie waters, our packs 
increased by the skins that were daily killed, and became so very 
heavy that we could not march more than eight or ten miles per 
day. We came to Lake Erie about six miles west of the mouth of 
Canesadooharie. As the wind was very high the evening we came 
to the Lake, I was surprised to hear the roaring of the water, and 
see the high waves that dashed against the shore like the ocean. 
We encamped on a run near the lake; and as the wind fell that 
night, the next morning the lake was only in a moderate motion, 
and we marched on the sand along the side of the water frequently 
resting ourselves, as we were heavy laden. I saw on the strand a 
number of large fish, that had been left in flat or hollow places. As 
the wind fell and the waves abated, they were left without water 
or only a small quantity, and numbers of bald and grey eagles, 
&c., were along the shore, devouring them. 

Sometime in the afternoon we came to a large camp of Wyan- 
dots, at the mouth of Canesadooharie, where Tontileaugo's wife 
was. Here we were kindly received; they gave us a kind of rough, 

a the "LyDn" or "Lion" 
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brown potatoes" which grew spontaneously and is called by the 
Caughnewagas oknenata. These potatoes peeled and dipped in 
raccoons' fat, taste nearly like our sweet potatoes. They also 
gave us what they call cane kearUa, which is a kind of homony, 
made of green com, dried, and beans mixed together. 

From the headwaters of Canesadoohane to this place the land 
is generally good; chiefly first or second rate, and comparatively 
little or no third rate. The only refuse is some swamps that appear 
to be too wet for use; yet I apprehend that a number of them, if 
drained, would makt excellent meadows. The timber is black 
oak, walnut, hickory, cherry, black ash, white ash, water-ash, 
buckeye, black locust, honey locust, sugar-tree and elm; there is 
also some land, though comparatively but small, where the timber 
is chieBy white oak or beech, which may be called third-rate. In 
the bottoms, and also many places in the upland, there is a large 
quantity of wild apple, plumb, and red and black haw trees. It 
appeared to be well-watered, and a plenty of meadow ground, in- 
termixed with upland, but no large prairies or glades that I saw 
or heard of. In this route deer, bear, turkeys and raccoons ap- 
peared plenty, but no buffaloe, and very little sign of elk. 

We continued our camp at the mouth of Canesadoohane for 
some time, where we killed some deer, and a great many raccoons; 
the raccoons here were remarkably large and fat. At length we 
all embarked in a large birch-bark canoe. This vessel was about 
four feet wide and three feet deep, and about five and thirty feet 
long; and though it could carry a heavy burden, it was so artfully 
and curiously constructed that four men could carry it several 
miles, from one landing-place to another or from the waters of the 
Lake to the waters of the Ohio. We proceeded up Canesadoohane 
a few miles and went on shore to hunt: but to my great surprise 
they carried the vessel that we all came in, up the bank, and in- 
verted it or turned the bottom up, and converted it to a dwelling- 

10 PoUU>«* — Ogb-ne-SD-ta in Mohawk. 
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house, and kindled a fire before us to warm ourselves by and cook. 
With our baggage and ourselves in this house we were very much 
crowded, yet our little house turned off the rain very well. 

We kept moving and hunting up this river until we came to the 
falls. Here we remained some weeks and killed a number of deer, 
several bears, and a great many raccoons. From the mouth of 
this river to the falls is about five and twenty miles. On our pas- 
sage up I was not much out from the river, but what I saw was good 
land and not hilly. About the falls is chestnut land, which is al- 
most the only chestnut timber I ever saw in this country. 

While we remained here I left my pouch with my books in 
camp, wrapt up in my blanket, and went out to hunt chestnuts. 
On my return to camp my books were missing, I enquired after 
them, and asked the Indians if they knew where they were; they 
told me that they supposed the puppies had carried them off. I 
did not believe them, but thought they were displeased at my por- 
ing over my books, and concluded that they had destroyed them or 
put them out of my way. 

After this I was again out after nuts, and on my return beheld 
a new erection, which were two white oak saplings, that were 
forked about twelve feet high, and stood about fifteen feet apart. 
They had cut these saplings at the forks, and laid a strong pole 
across, which appeared in the form of a gallows, and the posts 
they had shaved very smooth and painted in places in vermillion. 
I could not conceive the use of this piece of work, and at length 
concluded it was a gallows. I thought that I had displeased them 
by reading my books, and that they were about putting me to 
death. The next morning I observed them bringing their skins all 
to this place and hanging them over this pole, so as to preserve 
them from being injured by the weather; this removed my fears. 
They also buried their large canoe in the ground, which is the way 
they took to preserve this sort of a canoe in the winter season. 
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As we had at this time no horses every one got a pack on his 
back, and we steered an east course about twelve miles, and en- 
camped. The next morning we proceeded on the same course 
about ten miles, to a large creek" that empties into Lake Erie 
betwixt Canesadooharie and Cayahaga*. Here they made their 
winter cabin, in the following form: they cut logs about fifteen 
feet long, and laid these logs upon each other, and drove posts in 
the groimd at each end to keep them together; the posts they tied 
together at the top with bark, and by this means raised a wall 
fifteen feet and about four feet high; and in the same maimer they 
raised another wall opposite to this, at about twelve feet distance; 
then they drove forks in the ground in the centre of each end, and 
laid a strong pole from end to end on these forks, and from these 
walls to the pole they set up poles instead of rafters; and on these 
they tied small poles instead of laths; and a cover was made of 
Lynn bark, which will runf even in the winter season. 

As every tree will not run, they examine the tree first by try- 
ing it near the ground; and when they find it will do they fall the 
tree and raise the bark with the tomahawk, near the top of the tree 
about five or six inches broad; then put the tomahawk-handle 
under this bark and pull it along down to the butt of the tree; so 
that sometimes one piece of bark will be thirty feet long. This 
bark they cut at suitable lengths in order to cover the hut. 

At the end of these walls they set up spht timber, so that they 
had timber all round, excepting a door at each end. At the top, 
in place of a chimney, they left an open place, and for bedding they 
laid down the aforesaid kind of bark on which they spread bear- 
skins. From end to end of this hut along the middle there were 
fires, which the squaws made of dry split wood — and the holes or 

11 Large Creek — ii Rocky River, in Medina, Lorain and Cuyahoga Coontiei. The winter 
cabin wai probablr on the east bi»nch of the Bockjr, either in the preaent townihip of Hinck- 
ley, in Medina, or in the adjoining townabip of Royalton. in Cuyahoga. Bear, deer and wolrea 
were abundant lieie until 1818. 

* Cuyahoga. 

t Can be peeled from the tree. 
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open places that appeared the squaws stopped with moss, which 
they collected from old logs, and at the doors they hung a bearskin ; 
and notwithstanding the winters are hard here our lodging was 
much better than what I expected. 

It was some time in December when we finished this winter 
cabin; but when we had got into this comparatively fine lodging 
another difficiilty arose: we had nothing to eat. While I was 
travelling with Tontileaugo, as was before mentioned and had plen- 
ty of fat venison, bear's meat and raccoons, I then thought it was 
hard living without bread or salt; but now I began to conclude that 
if I had anything that would banish pinching hunger and keep 
soul and body together, I would be content. 

While the hunters were all out exerting themselves to the ut- 
most of their ability, the squaws and boys (in which class I was) 
were scattered out in the bottoms bunting red haws, black haws 
and hickory nuts. As it was too late in the year, we did not suc- 
ceed in gathering haws, but we had tolerable success in scratching 
up hickoiy nuts from under a light snow, which we carried with us 
lest the hunters should not succeed. After our return the hunters 
came in, who had killed only two small turkeys, which were but 
little among eight hunters and thirteen squaws, boys and children; 
but they were divided with the greatest equity and justice — every 
one got their equal share. 

The next day the hunters turned out again, and killed one 
deer and three bears. One of the bears was very large and remark- 
ably fat. The hunters carried in meat sufficient to give us all a 
hearty supper and breakfast. 

The squaws and all that could carry turned out to bring in 
meat. Eveiy one had their share assigned them, and my load was 
among the least; yet not being accustomed to carrying in this way 
I got exceedingly weary, and told them my load was too heavy: 
I must leave part of it and come for it again. They made halt and 
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only laughed at me, and took part of my load and added it to a 
young squaw's, who had as much before as I earned. 

This kind of reproof had a greater tendency to excite me to 
exert myself in carrying without complaining, than if th^ had 
whipped me for laziness. After this the hunters held a council, 
and concluded that they must have horses to cany their loads; 
and that they would go to war even in this inclement season in or- 
der to bring in horses. 

Tontileaugo wished to be one of those who should go to war; 
but the votes went against him, as he was one of our best hunters; 
it was thought necessary to leave him at this winter camp to pro- 
vide for the squaws and children. It was agreed upon that Ton- 
tileaugo and three others should stay and hunt, and the other four 
go to war. 

Then they began to go through their common ceremony. 
They sung their war songs, danced their war-dances, &c., and when 
they were equipped they went o£F singing their marching song and 
firing their guns. Our camp appeared to be rejoicing, but I was 
grieved to think that some innocent persons would be murdered 
not thinking of danger. 

After the departure of these warriors we had hard times; and 
though we were not altogether out of provisions we were brought 
to short allowance. At length Tontileaugo had considerable suc- 
cess, and we had meat brought into camp sufficient to last ten 
days. Tontileaugo then took me with him in order to encamp some 
distance from this winter cabin, to try his luck there. We carried 
no provision with us; he said we would leave what was there for 
the squaws and children, and that we could shift for ourselves. 
We steered about a south course up the waters of this creek, and 
encamped about ten or twelve miles from the winter cabin. As 
it was still cold weather and a crust upon the snow, which made a 
noise as we walked and alarmed the deer, we could kill nothing, 
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and consequently went to sleep without supper. The only chance 
we had under these circumstances was to hunt bear-holes; as the 
bears, about Christmas, search out a winter lodging-place, where 
they lie about three or four months without eating or drinking. 
Tliis may appear to some incredible, but it is now well-known to be 
the case by those who live in the remote western parts of North 
America. 

The next morning early we proceeded on, and when we found 
a tree scratched by the bear's climbing up, and the hole in the tree 
sufficiently large for the reception of the bear, we then fell a sapling 
or a small tree against or near the hole; and it was my business to 
chmb up and drive out the bear, while Tontileaugo stood ready 
with his gun and bow. We went on in this manner until evening, 
without success; at length we found a large elm scratched, and a 
hole in it about forty feet up; but no tree nigh suitable to lodge 
against the hole. Tontileaugo got a long pole and some dry rot- 
ten wood, which he tied in bunches with bark; and as there was a 
tree that grew near the elm, and extended up near the hole, but 
leaned the wrong way, so that we could not lodge it to advantage, 
but to remedy this inconvenience he climbed up this tree and car- 
ried with him his rotten wood, fire and pole. The rotten wood he 
tied to his belt, and to the end of the pole he tied a hook, and a 
piece of rotten wood which he set fire to, as it would retain fire al- 
most like spunk; and reached this hook from Kmb to limb as he 
went up. When he got up, with this pole he put dry wood on fire 
into the hole; after he put in the fire he heard the bear snuff, and 
he came speedily down, took his gun in his hand and waited until 
the bear would come out; but it was some time before it appeared 
and when it did appear he attempted taking sight with his rifle, 
but it being then too dark to see the sights be set it down by a tree, 
and instantly bent his bow, took hold of an arrow and shot the bear 
a little behind the shoulder. I was preparing also to shoot an arrow. 
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but he called to me to stop, (as) there was no occasion; and with 
that the bear fell to the groxmd. 

Being very hungry we kindled a fire, opened the bear, took out 
the liver and wrapped some of the caul fat round and put it on a 
wooden spit which we stuck in the ground to roast. We then 
skinned the bear, got on our kettle and bad both roast and boiled, 
and also sauce to our meat, which appeared to me to be delicate 
fare. After I was fully satisfied I went to sleep. Tontileaugo 
awoke me, saying "Come, eat hearty, we have got meat plenty 
now". 

The next morning we cut down a lynn tree, peeled bark, and 
made a snug little shelter, facing the southeast, with a large log 
betwixt us and the northwest; we made a good fire before us, and 
scaffolded up our meat at one side. When we had finished our 
camp we went out to hunt, searched two trees for bears but to no 
purpose. As the snow thawed a httle in the afternoon Tontileaugo 
killed a deer, which we carried with us to camp. 

The next day we turned out to hunt, and near the camp we 
found a tree well scratched; but the hole was above forty feet 
high, and no tree that we could lodge against the hole; finding that 
it was very hollow we concluded that we would cut down the tree 
with our tomahawks; which kept us working a considerable part 
of the day. When the tree fell, we ran up, Tontileaugo with his 
gim and bow and I with my bow already bent. Tontileaugo shot 
the bear through with his rifle, a little behind the shoulders: I also 
shot, but too far back; and not being then much accustomed to 
the business my arrow penetrated only a few inches through the 
skin. Having killed an old she-bear and three cubs we hauled 
her on the snow to the camp, and only had time afterwards to get 
wood, make a fire, cook &c., before dark. 

Early the next morning we went to business, searched sever^ 
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trees but found no bears. On our way home we took three rac- 
coons out of a hollow elm, not far from the ground. 

We remained here about two weeks, and in this time killed 
four bears, three deer, several turkeys and a number of raccoons. 
We packed as much meat as we could carry, and returned to our 
winter cabin. On our arrival there was great joy, as they were all 
in a starving condition, the hunters that we had left having killed 
but very little. All that could carry a pack repaired to our camp 
to bring in meat. 

Some time in February the four warriors returned, who had 
taken two scalps, and six horses from the frontiers of Pennsylvania. 
The hmiters could then scatter out a considerable distance from 
the winter cabin and encamp, kill meat and pack it in upon horses; 
so that we commonly after this had plenty of provision. 

In this month we b^an to make sugar. As some of the elm 
bark will strip at this season the squaws, after finding a tree that 
would do, cut it down, and with a crooked stick broad and sharp at 
the end took the bark off the tree, and of this bark made vessels 
in a curious manner, that would hold about two gallons each: they 
made above one hundred of these kind of vessels. In the sugar- 
trees they cut a notch, stuck in a tomahawk: in the place where 
they stuck the tomahawk they drove a long chip to carry the water 
out from the tree; and under this they set their vessel to receive it. 
As sugar-trees were plenty and large here, they seldom or never 
notched a tree that was not two or three feet over. They also made 
bark vessels for carrying the water, that would hold about four gal- 
lons each. They had two brass kettles that held about fifteen gal- 
lons each, and other smaller kettles in which they boiled the 
water; but as they could not at all times boil away the water as 
fast as it was collected, they made vessels of bark that would hold 
about one hundred gallons each, for retaining the water; and 
though the sugar-trees did not run every day, they had always a 
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sufficient quantity of water to keep them boDing during the whole 
sugar season. 

The way that we commonly used our sugar while encamped 
was by putting it in bear's fat xmtil the fat was almost as sweet 
as the sugar itself; and in this we dipped our roasted venison. 
About this time some of the Indian lads and myself were employed 
in making and attending traps for catching raccoons, foxes, wild- 
cats &c. 

As the raccoon is a kind of water animal that frequents the 
runs, or small water-courses almost the whole night, we made our 
traps on the runs, by laying one small sapling on another, and driv- 
ing in posts to keep them from rolling. The upper sapling we rais- 
ed about eighteen inches, and set so that on the raccoon's touching 
a string or a small piece of bark, the sapling would fall and kill it; 
and lest the raccoon should pass by, we laid brush on both sides 
of the run, only leaving the channel open. 

The fox traps we made nearly in the same manner, at the end 
of a hollow log or opposite to a hole at the root of a hollow tree, and 
put venison on a stick for bait; we had it so set that when the fox 
took hold of the meat the trap fell. While the squaws were em- 
ployed in making sugar the boys and men were engaged in hunting 
and trapping. 

About the latter end of March we began to prepare for moving 
into town, in order to plant com: the squaws were then frying 
the last of their bears' fat, and making vessels to hold it; the ves- 
sels were made of deerskins, which were skinned by pulUng the 
skin off the neck, without ripping. After they had taken off 
the hair they gathered it in small plaits round the neck, and with 
a string drew it together like a purse; in the centre a pin was put, 
below which they tied a string, and while it was wet they blew it 
up like a bladder, and let it remain in this maimer until it was dry, 
when it appeared nearly in the shape of a sugar loaf, but more 
744 
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rounding at the lower end. One of these vessels would hold about 
four or five gallons; in these vessels it was they carried their bear's 
oil. 

When all things were ready we moved back to the falb of 
Canesadooharie. In this route the land is chiefly first and second 
rate, but too much meadow ground in proportion to the upland. 
The timber is white ash, elm, black oak, cherry, buckeye, sugar- 
tree, lynn, mulberry, beech, white oak, hickory, wild apple tree, 
red-haw, black-haw, and spicewood bushes. There are in some 
places spots of beech timber, which spots may be called third-rate 
land. Buckeye, sugar-tree and spicewood are common in the woods 
here. There are in some places large swamps too wet for any use. 

On our arrival at the falls, as we had brought with us on horse 
back about two hundred weight of sugar, a large quantity of bear's 
oil, skins, &c, the canoe we had buried was not su£5cient to carry 
all; therefore we were obUged to make another one of elm bark. 
While we lay here a young Wyandot found my books: on this they 
coUected together; X was a Uttle way from the camp and saw the 
collection, but did not know what it meant. They called me by 
my Indian name, which was Scoouwa, repeatedly. I ran to see 
what was the matter; they showed me my books and said they 
were glad they had been found, for they knew I was grieved at the 
loss of them, and that they now rejoiced with me because they were 
found. As I could then speak some Indian, especially Caughne- 
waga, (for both that and the Wyandot tongue were spoken in this 
camp) I told them that I thanked them for the kindness they had 
always shown to me, and also for finding my books. They asked 
if the books were damaged. I told them, not much. They then 
showed how they lay, which was in the best manner to turn oflf the 
water. In a deerskin pouch they lay all winter. The print was 
not much injured, though the binding was. This was the first 
time I felt my heart warm towards the Indians. Though they had 
been exceeding kind to me, I still before detested them, on accoimt 
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of the barbarity I beheld after Braddock's defeat. Neither had I 
ever before pretended kindness or expressed myself in a friendly 
manner; but I began now to excuse the Indians on account of their 
wuit of information. 

When we were ready to embark Tontileaugo would not go to 
town, but go up the river and take a bunt. He asked me if I 
chose to go with him — ^I told him I did. We then got some sugar, 
bear's oil bottled up in bear's gut, and some diy venison, which we 
packed up, and went up Canesadooharie about thirty miles, and 
encamped. At this time I did not know either the day of the week 
or the month, but I supposed it to be about the first of April. We 
had considerable success in our business. We also found some 
stray horses, or a horse, mare and a young colt; and though they 
had run in the woods all winter they were in exceeding good order. 
There is plenty of grass here all winter, under the snow, and 
horses accustomed to the woods can work it out. These horses 
had run in the woods until they were very wild. 

Tontileaugo one night concluded that we must run them down. 
I told him I thought we could not accompUsh it. He said he had 
run down bears, buffaloes and elks: and in the great plains, with 
only a small snow on the ground, he had run down a deer; and he 
thought that in one whole day he could tire or run down any four- 
footed animal except a wolf. I told him that though a deer was 
the swiftest animal to run a short distance, yet it would tire sooner 
than a horse. He said he would at all events try the experiment. 
He had heard the Wyandots say that I could run well, and now he 
would see whether I could or not. I told him that I never had run 
all day, and of course was not accustomed to that way of running. 
I never had run with the Wyandots more than seven or eight miles 
at one time. He said that was nothing: we must either catch 
these horses or run all day. 

In the morning early we left camp, and about sunrise started 
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after them, stripped naked excepting breech-clouds and mocka- 
sons. About ten o'clock I lost sight of both Tontileaugo and the 
horses, and did not see them again until about three o'clock in the 
afternoon. As the horses run all day in about three or four miles' 
square, at length they passed where I was, and I {ell in close after 
them. As I then had a long rest, I endeavored to keep ahead of 
Tontileaugo, and after some time I could hear him after me calling 
chakoh, chakoanaugh — which signifies "pull away," or "do your 
best." We pursued on, and after some time Tontileaugo passed 
me; and about half an hour before sundown we despaired of catch- 
ing these horses and returned to camp, where we had left our 
clothes. 

I reminded Tontileaugo of what I had told him; he rephed 
that he did not know what horses could do. They are wonderful 
strong to run; but withal we made them very tired. Tontileaugo 
then concluded he would do as the Indians did with wild horses 
when out at war; that is, to shoot them through the neck under the 
mane and above the bone, which will cause them to fall and he 
until they can halter them; and then they recover again. This he 
attempted to do; but as the mare was very wild he could not get 
sufficiently nigh to shoot her in the properplace: however he shot, 
the ball passed too low, and killed her. As the horse and colt 
stayed at this place, we caught the horse, and took him and the 
colt with us to camp. 

We stayed at this camp about two weeks and killed a number 
of bears, raccoons and some beaver. We made a canoe of elm bark 
and Tontileaugo embarked in it. He arrived at the falls that 
night, whilst I, mounted on horseback, with a bear-skin saddle and 
bark stirrups, proceeded by land te the falls. I came there the 
next morning, and we carried our canoe and loading past the falls. 

The river is very rapid for some distance above the falls, which 
are about twelve or fifteen feet nearly peipendicular. This river, 
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called Canesadooharie, interlocks with the west branch of Musk- 
ingum, runs nearly a north course, and empties into the south side 
of Lake Erie about eighty* miles east from Sandusky, or betwixt 
Sandusky and Cayahaga. 

On this last route the land is nearly the same as that last de- 
scribed, only there is not so much swampy or wet ground. 

We again proceeded towards the lake, I on horseback andTon- 
tileaugo by water. Here the land is generally good, but I found 
some difficulty in getting round swamps and ponds. When we 
came to the lake I proceeded along the strand and Tontileaugo 
near the shore, sometimes paddling and sometimes poling his 
canoe along. 

After some time the wind arose, and he went into the mouth 
of a small creek and encamped. Here we stayed several days on 
account of high wind, which raised the lake in great billows. While 
we were here Tontileaugo went out to hunt, and when he was gone 
a Wyandot came to our camp. I gave him a shotdder of venison 
which I had by the fire, well roasted, and he received it gladly, told 
me he was hungry and thanked me for my kindness. When Ton- 
tileaugo came home I told him that a Wyandot had been at camp, 
and that I gave him a shoulder of roasted venison. He said "That 
was very well: and I suppose you gave him also sugar and bear's 
oil, to eat with his venison?" I told him I did not: as the sugar 
and bear's oil was down in the canoe I did not go for it. He re- 
plied "You have behaved just like a Dutchman.! Do you not 
know that when strangers come to our camp we ou^t always to 
give them the best that we have?" I acknowledged that I was 
wrong. He said that he could excuse this, as I was but young; 

* In the origuul edition (publithed by MatthevCftrej', 1T09) ol Snuth'a Namtive, he *•;■ 
the diatance between Ssnduskr and the Black River ia eighty milea. The stctemeat ia repeat- 
ed in the edition we have followed: but the real diitaace is only fifty-two. 

J The Dutch he called Skoharehauso, which took its derivation from a Dutch settlement 
Skoharer (the present Schohari^, N. Y.— {Ed.| 
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but I must team to behave like a warrior and do great things, and 
never be found in any such little actions. 

The lake being again calm'* we proceeded, and arrived safe 
at Sunyendeand;'* this was a Wyandot town, that lay upon a small 
creek which empties into the Little Lake below the mouth of San- 
6uaky. 

The town was about eighty rood above the mouth of the 
creek, on the south side of a large plain on which timber grew, and 
nothing more but grass or nettles. In some places there were 
large flats where nothing but grass grew, about three feet high when 
grown, and in other places nothing but nettles, very rank where 
the soil is extremely rich and loose — here they planted com. In 
this town there were also French traders, who purchased our skins 
and fur, and we aU got new clothes, paint, tobacco, &c. 

After I had got my new clothes and my head done off like a 
red-headed woodpecker, I, in company with a nimiber of young 
Indians, went down to the cornfield to see the squaws at work. 
When we came there they asked me to take a hoe, which I did, and 
hoed for some time. The squaws applauded me as a good hand at 
the business; but when I returned to the town, the old men hear- 
ing of what I had done, chid me and said that I was adopted in the 
place of a great man, and must not hoe com like a squaw. They 
never had occasion to reprove me for anything hke this again; as 
I never was extremely fond of work I readily comphed with their 
orders. 

As the Indians on their return from their winter himt bring 
in with them large quantities of bear's oil, sugar, dried venison, &c.. 

It The lake when calm appean to be of a Ay blue colour, though when lifted in a veuel 
it ia like other dear water. 

NoTB — The color ia alio noticed by Prince Maximilian of Wied (18SS) "Lake Erie: 
the aplendid bluiah-green waters of which like all the great Canadian lakes, are ot exactly the 
•ame color aa thoie of 9wit«erlaad," — [Ed.] 

13 Sonyendeand. I^pe Creek and the big field* lying southeast of and about a mile and 
• half from the prescDt Saaduiky. 
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at this time they have plenty, and do not spare eating or giving — 
thus they make way with their provisions as quick as possible. 
They have no such thing as regular meals, breakfast, dinner or 
supper; but if any one, even the town folks, would go to the same 
house several times in one day, he would be invited to eat of the 
best — and with them it is bad manners to refuse to eat when it is 
offered. K they will not eat it is interpreted as a symptom of dis- 
pleasure, or that the persons refusing to eat were angry with those 
who invited them. 

At this time homony, plentifully mixed with bear's oil and sugar, 
or dried venison, bear's oil and sugar, is what they offer to every 
one who comes in any time of the day; and so they go on until 
their sugar, bear's oil and venison is all gone and then they have to 
eat homony by itself, without bread, salt or anything else; yet 
still they invite every one that comes in, to eat whilst they have 
anything to give. It is thought a shame not to invite people to 
eat while they have anything; but if they can in truth only say "we 
have got nothing to eat," this is accepted as an honorable apology. 
All the hunters and warriors continued in town about six weeks 
after we came in. They spent this time in painting, going from house 
to house, eating, smoking and playing at a game resembling dice, 
or hustlecap. They put a number of plumb stones in a small 
bowl; one side of each stone is black and the other white. They 
then shake or hustle the bowl, calling kits, hits, komsey, kon- 
esey, rago, rago; which signifies calling for white or black or what 
they wish to turn up; they then turn the bowl, and count the whites 
and blacks. Some were beating their kind of drum, and singing; 
others were employed in playing on a sort of flute, made of hollow 
cane, and others playing on the Jews' harp. Some part of this 
time was also taken up in attending the council-house, where the 
chiefs and as many others as chose, attended; and at night they 
were frequently employed in singing and dancing. Towards the 
last of this time, which was in June, 1756, they were all engaged in 
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preparing to go to war against the frontiers of Virginia. When 
they were equipped they went through with their ceremonies, 
sung their war-songs, &c. They all marched off, from fifteen to 
sixty years of age, and some boys only twelve years old were equip- 
ped with their bows and arrows and went to war; so that none were 
left in town but squaws and children, except myself, one very old 
man and another about fifty years of age, who was lame. 

The Indians were then in great hopes that they would drive 
all the Virginians over the lake, which is all the name they know 
for the sea. They had some cause for this hope, because at this 
time the Americans were altogether unacquainted with war of 
any kind, and consequently very unfit to stand their hand with 
such subtle enemies as the Indians were. The two old Indians 
asked me if I did not think that the Indians and French would sub- 
due all America, except New England, which they said they had 
tried in old times. I told them I thought not. They said they had 
already drove them all out of the mountains, and had chiefly laid 
waste the great valley betwixt the North and South mountain, 
from Potomack to James River, which is a considerable part of 
the best land in Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania, and that 
the white people appeared to them like fools; they could neither 
guard against surprise, run nor fight. These they said were their 
reasons for saying that they would subdue the whites. They 
asked me to offer my reasons for my opinion, and told me to speak 
my mind freely, I told them that the white people to the East 
were very numerous, like the trees, and though they appeared to 
them to be fools, as th^ were not acquainted with their way of 
war, yet they were not fools: therefore after some time they will 
leam your mode of war and turn upon you, or at least defend them- 
selves. I found that the old men themselves did not beheve they 
could conquer America, yet they were wilUng to propagate the 
idea, in order to encourage the young men to go to war. 

When the warriors left this town we had neither meat, sugar 
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or bear's oil left. All that we had then to live on was com pound- 
ed into coarse meal or small homony — this th^ boiled in water, 
which appeared like well-thickened soup, without salt or anything 
else. For some time we had plenty of this kind of homony; at 
length we were brought to very short allowance, and as the war- 
riors did not return as soon as they e^yected, we were in a starv- 
ing condition, and (had) but one gun in the town and very little 
ammunition. The old lame Wyandot concluded that he wotdd go 
a-hunting in a canoe, and take me with him, and try to kill deer 
in the water, as it was then watering-time. We went up Sandusky 
a few miles, then turned up a creek and encamped. We had lights 
prepared, as we were to hunt in the night, and also a piece of bark 
and some bushes set up in the canoe, in order to conceal ourselves 
from the deer. A little boy that was with us held the light, I 
worked the canoe, and the old man, who had his gun loaded with 
large shot, when we came near the deer fired, and in this manner 
killed three deer in part of one night. We went to our fire, ate 
heartily, and in the morning returned to town in order to relieve 
the hxmgry and distressed. 

When we came to go to town the children were crying bitterly 
on account of pinching hunger. We deUvered what we had taken, 
and though it was but little among so many it was divided accord- 
ing to the strictest rules of justice. We immediately set out for 
another hunt, but before we returned a part of the warriors had 
come in, and brought with them on horseback a quantity of meat. 
The warriors had divided into different parties, and all struck at 
different places in Augusta county. They brought in with them 
a considerable number of scalps, prisoners, horses and other plund- 
er. One of the parties brought in with them one Arthur Camp- 
bell'*, that is now Colonel Campbell, who lives on Holston River, 

14 Arthur Campbell, of WMbington Count]', Vft. He escaped Irom the IndUiu kbont 
three yean after, ftiid returned to Virginia, where he became diatioguubed, then removed to 
Kentucky, where he died, 1S16. The Royal Oak ford of the HoUton river ii in tlie precent 
county <d Smytbe, about three milet eait of the town of Marion. 
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near the Royal Oak. As the Wyandots atSunyendeandand those 
at Detroit were connected, Mr. Campbell was taken in* Detroit 
but he remained some time in this town. His company was very 
agreeable and I was sorry when he left me. During his stay at 
Sunyendeand he borrowed my Bible, and made some pertinent re- 
marks on what he had read. One passage was where it is said 
'*It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth." He said 
we ought to be resigned to the will of Providence, as we were now 
bearing the yoke in our youth. Mr. Campbell appeared to be then 
about 16 or 17 years of age. 

There was a number of prisoners brought in by these parties, 
and when they were to run the gauntlet I went and told them how 
to act. One, John Savage, was brought in, a middle-aged man of 
about forty years old. He was to run the gauntlet. I told him 
what he had to do: and after this I fell into one of the ranks with 
the Indians, shouting and yelUng like them ; and as they were not 
very severe with him, as he passed me I hit him with a piece of 
pumpkin — ^whieh pleased the Indians much, but hurt my feelings. 

About the time that these warriors came in, the green com was 
beginning to be of use; so that we had either green com or venison, 
and sometimes both — which was comparatively high living. When 
we could have plenty of green com or roasting ears the hunters 
became lazy, and spent their time, as already mentioned, in sing- 
ing and dancing. They appeared to be fulfilling the Scriptures 
beyond those who professed to believe them, in that of taking no 
thought for the morrow; and also in living in love, peace and 
friendship together, without disputes. In this respect they shame 
those who profess Christianity. 

In this manner we lived until October, when the geese, swans, 
ducks, cranes, &c., came from the north and lighted on this little 
lake in quantities or innumerable. Sunyendeand is a remarkable 
place for fish in the ^ring, and fowl both in the fall and spring. 
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As our hunters were now tired with indolence, and fond of their 
own kind of exercise, they all turned out to fowling, and in this 
could scarce miss of success; so that we now had plenty of homony 
and the best of fowls; and sometimes as a rarity we had a little 
bread, which was made of Indian commeal, pounded in a homony 
block, mixed with boiled beans and baked in cakes under the ashes. 

Thb, with us, was called good living, though not equal to our 
fat roasted and boiled venison, when we went to the woods in the 
fall, or bear's meat and beaver in the winter; or sugar, bear's oil 
and dry venison in the spring. 

Some time in October another adopted brother, older than 
TontUeaugo, came to pay us a visit at Sunyendeand, and he asked 
me to take a hunt with him on Cayahaga'^. As they always used 
me as a free man, and gave me the liberty of choosing, I told him 
that I was attached to Tontileaugo, had never seen him before, and 
therefore asked some time to consider of this. He told me that the 
party he was going with would not be along, or at the mouth of 
this little lake, in less than six days; and I could in this time be 
acquainted with him and judge for myself. I consulted with Ton- 
tileaugo on this occasion, and be told me that our old brother 
Tecaughretanego (which was his name) was a chief and a better 
man than he was; and if I went with him I might expect to be 
well-used; but he said I might do as I pleased, and if I staid he 
would use me as he had done. I told him that he had acted in 
every respect as a brother to me; yet I was much pleased with my 
old brother's conduct and conversation; and as he was going to a 
part of the country I had never been in, I wished to go with him; 
he said he was perfectly wilUng. 

I then went with Tecaughretanego, to the mouth of the httle 
l^e, where he met with the company he intended going with, 
which was composed of Caughnewagas and Ottawas. Here I 
was introduced to a Caughnewaga sister, and others I had never 

IS CsTalukgA — Cu7»hogfi. Ka-ih-ogh-ha. Biver, in the Mohawk tongue. 
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before seen. My sister's name was Mary, which they pronounced 
Maiilly. I asked Tecaughretanego how it came that she had an 
English name; he said that he did not know that it was an English 
name; but that it was the name the priest gave her when she was 
baptized, which he said was th^ name of the mother of Jesus. He 
said there were a great many of the Caughnewagas and Wyandots 
that were a kind of half Roman Catholics; but as for himself he 
said that the priests and he could not agree, as they held notions 
that contradicted both sense and reason, and had the assurance 
to tell him that the book of God taught them these foohsh absurd- 
ities; but he could not believe the Great and Good Spirit ever 
taught them any such nonsense: and therefore he concluded that 
the Indian's old religion was better than this new way of worship- 
ping God. 

The Ottawas have a very useful kind of tents which they 
carry with them, made of flags plaited and stitched together in a 
very artful manner, so as to turn rain or wind well. Each mat is 
made fifteen feet long and about five feet broad. In order to erect 
this kind of tent they cut a nimiber of long straight poles, which 
they drive in the groimd in the form of a circle, leaning inwards 
then they spread the mats on these poles beginning at the bottom 
and extending up, leaving only a hole in the top uncovered — and 
this hole answers the place of a chimney. They make a fire of dry 
split wood in the middle, and spread down bark mats and skins 
for bedding, on which they sleep in a crooked posture, all round 
the fire, as the length of their beds will not admit of stretching 
themselves. In place of a door they lift up one end of a mat and 
creep in, and let the mat fall down behind them. 

These tents are warm and dry, and tolerable clear of smoke. 
Their lumber they keep imder birch bark canoes, which they 
carry out and turn up for a shelter, where they keep everything 
from the rain. Nothing is in the tents but themselves and their 
bedding. 
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This company had four birch canoes and four tents. We were 
kindly received, and they gave us plenty of homony and wild- 
fowl, boiled and roasted. As the geese, ducks, swans, &c., here are 
well grain-fed, tbey were remarkably fat, especially the green- 
necked ducks. 

The wild-fowl here feed upon a kind of wild rice, that grows 
spontaneously in the shallow water, or wet places along the sides 
or in the comers of the lakes. 

As the wind was high and we could not proceed on our voyage 
we remained here several days and killed abimdance of wild-fowl, 
and a number of raccoons. 

When a company of Indians ok moving together on the lake, 
as it is at this time of the year often dangerous sailing the old men 
hold a council; and when they agree to embark, everyone is en- 
gaged immediately in making ready, without offering one word 
against the measure, though the lake may be boisterous and horrid. 
One morning, though the wind appeared to me to be as high as in 
days past, and the billows r^^g, yet the call was given yo-koh-yo- 
koh, which was quickly answered by all — ooh-ooh — which signi- 
fies "Agreed." We were all instantly engaged in preparing to 
start> and had considerable difficulties in embarking. 

As soon as we got into our canoes we fell to paddling with all 
our might, making out from the shore. Though these sort of 
canoes ride waves beyond what could be expected, yet the water 
several times dashed into them. When we got out about half a 
mile from shore we hoisted sail, and it was nearly a west wind, — 
we then seemed to ride the waves with ease and went on at a rapid 
rate. We then all laid down our paddles, excepting one that 
steered, and there was no water dashed into our canoes until we 
came near the shore again. We sailed about sixty miles that day, 
and encamped some time before night. 
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The next day we Etgain embarked and went on very well for 
some time; but the lake being boisterous and the wind not fair 
we were obliged to make to shore, which we accomplished with 
hard work and some difficulty in landing. The next morning a 
council was held by the old men. 

As we had this day to pass by a long precipice of rocks on the 
shore about nine miles, which rendered it impossible for us to land, 
though the wind was high and the lake rough, yet, as it was fair, 
we were all ordered to embark. We wrought ourselves out from the 
shore and hoisted sail (what we used in place of sail-cloth were our 
tent-mats, which answered the purpose very well) and went for 
some time with a fair wind, mitil we were opposite to the preci- 
pice, and then it turned towards the shore, and we began to fear 
we should be cast upon the rocks. Two of the canoes were con- 
siderably farther out from the rocks than the canoe I was in. Those 
who were farthest out in the lake did not let down their sails until 
they had passed the precipice; but as we were nearer the rock we 
were obliged to lower our sail, and paddle with all our might. With 
much difficulty we cleared ourselves of the rock, and landed. As 
the other canoes had landed before us there were immediately 
nmners sent off to see if we were all safely landed. 

This night the wind fell, and the next morning the lake was 
tolerab^ calm, and we embarked without difficulty and paddled 
along near the shore until we came to the mouth of Cayahaga, 
which empties into Lake Erie on the south side betwixt Canes- 
dooharie and Presque Isle. 

We turned up Cayahaga and encamped — where we staid and 
hunted several days, and so we kept moving and hunting until we 
came to the forks of Cayahaga. 

This is a very gentle river, and but few riffles or swift-running 
places, from the mouth to the forks. Deer here were tolerably 
plenty, lai^ and fat, but bear and other game scarce. The up- 
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land is hilly, and principally second and third-rate. The timber 
chiefly black oak, white oak, hickory, dogwood, &c. The bot- 
toms are rich and lai^ and the timber is walnut, locust, mulberry, 
sugar-tree, red haw, black haw, wild apple trees, &c. The west 
branch of this river interlocks with the east branch of Muskingum, 
and tiie east branch with the Big Beaver Creek, that empties into 
the Ohio about thirty miles below Pittsburgh. 

From the forks of Cayahaga to the east branch of Muskingum 
there is a carrying-place**, where the Indians carry their canoes, 
&c., from the waters of Lake Erie into the waters of the Ohio. 

From the forks I went over with some hunters to the east 
branch of Muskingum, where they killed several deer, a number of 
beavers, and returned heavy-laden with skins and meat, which we 
carried on our backs as we had no horses. 

The land here is chiefly second and third-rate, and the timber 
chiefly oak and hickory. A little above the forks, on the east 
branch of Cayahaga, are considerable rapids", very rocky for some 
distance, but no perpendicular falls. 

About the firstof December, 1756, we were preparing for leav- 
ing the river; we buried our canoes, and as usual hung up our 
skins, and every one had a pack to carry. The squaws also packed 
up their tents, which they carried in large rolls that extended up 
above their heads; and though a great bulk, yet not heavy. We 
steered about a south-east course, and could not march over ten 
miles per day. At night we lodged in our flag tents, which wh«i 
erected were nearly in the shape of a sugar-loaf, and about fifteen 
feet in diameter at the ground. 

In this manner we proceeded about forty miles, and wintered 

le CarryinB Pkce. The old Indiui Portage Path, between the TugcarawM hranch of the 
MiuldnRum river and the Cuyahoga, in Portage and Coventry townshipa. Summit County, O. 
It was about eight miles Ions. 

17 Rapids. The falls <m the Cuyahoga in Summit County, four miles N. E. of Akron. The 
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in these tents, on the waters of Beaver Creekj, near a little lake'* or 
large pond, which is about two miles long and one broad, and a re- 
markable place for beaver. 

It is a received opinion among the Indians that the geese turn 
to beavers, and the snakes to raccoons — and though Tecaughre- 
tanego, who was a wise man, was not fully persuaded that this was 
true, yet he seemed in some measure to be carried away with this 
whimsical notion. He said that this pond had been always a 
plentiful place of beaver. Though he said he knew them to be 
frequently all killed (as he thought) yet the next winter they would 
be as plenty as ever; and "as the beaver was an animal that did 
not travel by land, and there being no water commimication to 
or from this pond, how could such a number of beavers get there 
year after year? But as this pond was also a considerable place 
for geese, when they came in the fall from the north and alighted 
in this pond, they turned beavers, all but the feet, which remained 
nearly the same." 

I said, that though there was no water communication in or 
out of this pond, yet it appeared that it was fed by springs, as it 
was always clear and never stagnated; and as a very large spring 
rose about a mile below this pond it was likely that this spring came 
from this pond. In the fall, when this spring is comparatively 
low, there would be air underground sufficient for the beavers to 
breathe in, with their heads above water, for they cannot live long 
under water, and so they might have a subterraneous passage by 
water into this pond. Tecaughretanego granted that it might be 
so. 

About the sides of this pond there grew great abundance of 
cranberries, which the Indians gathered upon the ice when the 
pond was frozen over. These berries were about as large as rifle- 
is Little Lake. One of the numeroui Beaver Ponds on tlie head waters ot the Mahoning — 
no donbt mucb diminished since the clearing ot the forest and the drunage of the land. It 
may be fouod however, in the southern part of Mahoning County. 
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bullets, of a bright red color — an agreeable acid, though rather 
too sour of themselves; but when mixed with sugar had a very 
agreeable taste. 

In conversation with Tecaughretanego I happened to be 
talking of the beavers* catching fish. He asked me why I thought 
that the beaver caught fish. I told him that I had read of the 
beaver making dams for the conveniency of fishing. He laughed 
and made game of me and my book. He said the mtm that wrote 
that book knew nothing about the beaver; the beaver never did 
eat flesh of any kind, but lived on the bark of trees, roots, and 
other vegetables. 

In order to know certainly how this was, when we killed a 
beaver I carefully examined the intestines, but found no appear- 
ance of fish. I afterwards made an experiment on a pet beaver 
which we had, and found that it would neither eat fish or flesh; 
therefore I acknowledged that the book I had read was wroi^. 

I asked him if the beaver was an amphibious animal, or if it 
.could live under water. He said that the beaver was a kind of 
subterraneous water-animal, that lives in or near the water; but 
they were no more amphibious than the ducks and geese were, which 
was constantly proven to be the case, as all the beavers that are 
caught in steel traps are drowned, provided the trap be heavy 
enough to keep them under water. As the beaver does not eat 
fish, I enquired of Tecaughretanego why the beaver made such 
large dams. He said they were of use to them in various respects 
both for their safety and food; for their safety, as by raising the 
water over the mouths of their holes or subterraneous lodging- 
places, they could not be easily found: and as the beaver feeds 
chiefly on the bark of trees, by raising the water over the banks 
they can cut down saplings for bark to feed upon, without going 
out much upon the land: and when they are obliged to go out on 
land for this food, they frequently are caught by the wolves. As 
760 
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the beaver can run upon land but little faster than a water-tortoise, 
and is no fighting animal, if tfa^ are any distance from the water 
tb^ become an easy prey to their enemies. 

I asked Tecaughretan^o what was the use of the beaver's 
stones, or glands, to them; as the beaver has two pair, which is 
commonly called the oil stones and the bark stones. He said, that 
as the beavers are the dumbest of all animab, and scarcely ever 
make a noise, and as they are working creatures, they made use of 
this smell in order to work in concert. If any old beaver was to 
come on the bank and rub his breech upon the ground and raise 
a perfimie, the others will collect from different places and go to 
work; this is also of use to them in travelling, that they may there- 
by search out and find their company. Cunning hunters, finding 
this out, have made use of it against the beaver in order to catch 
them. What is the bait which you see them make use of, but a 
compound of the oil and bark stones? By this perfume, which is 
only a false signal, they decc^ them to the trap. 

Near this pond beaver was the principal game. Before the 
water froze up we caught a great many with wooden and steel 
traps; but after that we hunted the beaver on the ice. Some 
places here the beavera build lai^ houses to hve in: and in other 
places they have subterraneous lodgings in the banks. Where 
they lodge in the ground we have no chance of himtingthem on the 
ice; but where they have houses we go with malls and hand-spikes 
and break all the hollow ice, to prevent them from getting their 
heads above the water under it. Then we break a hole in the house, 
and they make their escape into the water; but as they cannot hve 
long under water they are obliged to go to some of those broken 
places to breathe, and the Indians commonly put in their hands, 
catch them by the hind leg, hawl them on the ice and tomahawk 
them. Sometimes they shoot them in the head when they raise 
it above the water. I asked the Indians if they were not afraid 
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to catch the beavers with their hands: th^ said, no: they were 
not much of a biting creature, yet if they caught them by the fore- 
foot, they would bite. 

I went out with Tecaughretanego and some others a-beaver 
hunting, but we did not succeed, and on our return we saw where 
several raccoons had passed, while the snow was soft; though there 
was now a crust upon it we all made a halt, looking at the raccoon 
tracks. As they saw a tree with a hole in it they told me to go and 
see if they had gone in thereat, and if they had, to halloo, and they 
would come and take them out. When I went to that tree I found 
they had gone past; but I saw another the way they had went, and 
proceeded to examine that, and found they had gone up it. I 
then began to halloo, but could have no answer. 

As it began to snow and blow most violently I returned and 
proceeded after my company, and for some time could see their 
tracks; but the old snow being only about three inches deep and a 
crust upon it, the present driving snow soon filled up the tracks. 
As I had only a bow, arrows and tomahawk with me, and no way 
to strike fire, I appeared to be in a dismal situation — and as the 
air was dark with snow I had little more prospect of steering my 
course, than I would in the night. At length I came to a hollow 
tree with a hole in one side that I could go in at. I went and foimd 
that it was a dry place, and the hollow about three feet diameter, 
and high enough for me to stand in. I found that there was also 
a considerable quantity of soft, dry rotten wood around this hol- 
low: I therefore concluded that I would lodge here, and that I 
would go to work and stop up the door of my house. I stripped 
off my blanket (which was all the dothes that I had, excepting a 
breech-clout, leggins and mockasons) and with my tomahawk fell 
to chopping at the top of a fallen tree that lay near, and carried 
wood and set it up on end against the door until I had it three or 
four feet thick all around, excepting a hole I had left to creep in at. 
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I bad a block prepared that I could hawl after me to stop this hole; 
and before I went in I put a niuuber of small sticks, that I might 
more effectually stop it on the inside. When I went in I took my 
tomahawk and cut down all the dry rotten wood I could get, and 
beat it small. With it I made a bed like a goose-nest or hog-bed, 
and with the small sticks stopped eveiy hole, until my house was 
almost dark. I stripped off my mockasons, and danced in the 
centre of my bed for about half an hour, in order to warm myself. 
In this time my feet and whole body were agreeably warmed. The 
snow in the meanwhile had stopped all the holes, so that my house 
was as dark as a dungeon: thou^ I knew it could not yet be dark 
out of doors. I then coiled myself up in my blanket, lay down in 
my little round bed, and had a tolerable night's lodging. When I 
awoke all was dark — ^not the least glimmering of light was to be 
seen. Immediately I recollected that I was not to expect light in 
this new habitation, as there was neither door nor window in it. 
As I could hear the storm raging, and did not suffer much cold as 
I was then situated, I concluded I would stay in my nest until I 
was certain it was day. When I had reason to conclude that it 
surely was day, I arose and put on my mockasons, which I had laid 
under my head to keep from freezing. I then endeavored to find 
the door, and had to do it by the sense of feeling, which took me 
some time. At length I found the block, but it being heavy, and 
a large quantity of snow having fallen on it, at the first attempt I 
did not move it. I then felt terrified — among all the hardships I 
had sustained, I never knew before what it was to be thus deprived 
of light. This, with the other circumstances attending it, ap- 
peared grievous. I went straightway to bed again, wrapped my 
blanket around me, and lay and mused awhile, and then prayed to 
Almighty God to direct and protect me, as he had done heretofore. 
I once again attempted to move away the block, which proved suc- 
cessful: it moved about nine inches. With this a considerable 
quantity of snow fell in from above, and I immediately received 
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light SO that I found a very great snow had fallen, above what I 
had ever seen in one night. I then knew why I could not easily 
move the block, and I was so rejoiced at obtaining the light that all 
my other difficulties seemed to vanish. I then turned into my cell 
and returned God thanks for having once more received the light 
of heaven. At length I belted my blanket about me, got my tom- 
ahawk, bow and arrows, and went out of my den. 

I was now in tolerable high spirits, though the snow had fallen 
above three feet deep, in addition to what was on the ground be- 
fore, and the only imperfect guide I had, in order to steer my 
course to camp, was the trees; as the moss generally grows on the 
north-west side of them if they are straight, I proceeded on, wad- 
ing through the snow, and about twelve o'clock (as it appeared 
afterward, from that time to night, for it was yet cloudy) I came 
upon the creek that our camp was on, about half a mile below the 
camp; and when I came in sight of the camp I found that there 
was great joy, by the shouts and yelling of the boys, &c. 

When I arrived they all came round me, and received me glad- 
ly; but at this time no questions were asked, and I was taken into 
a tent, where they gave me plenty of fat beaver meat, and then 
asked me to smoke. When I had done Tecaughretanego desired 
me to walk out to a fire they had made. I went out, and they all 
collected roimd me, men, women and boys. Tecaughretanego 
asked me to give them a particular account of what had happened 
from the time they left me yesterday until now. I told them the 
whole of the story, and they never interrupted me; but when I 
made a stop the intervals were filled with loud acclamations of 
joy. As I could not at this time talk Ottawa or Jibewa well 
(which is nearly the same) I delivered my story in Caughnewaga. 
As my sister Molly's husband was a Jibewa and could understand 
Caughnewaga, he acted as interpreter and delivered my story to 
the Jibewas and Ottawas, which they received with pleasure. When 
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all this was done Tecaughretanego made a speech to me in the 
following manner: 

"Brother: — You see we have prepared snow shoes to go after 
you, and were ahnost ready to go when you appeared; yet, as you 
had not been accustomed to hardships in your country to the east, 
we never expected to see you aUve. Now we are glad to see you, 
in various respects: we are glad to see you on your own account, 
and we are glad to see the prospect of your filling the place of a 
great man, in whose room you were adopted. We do not blame 
you for what has happened; we blame ourselves, because we did 
not think of this driving snow filling up the tracks, until after we 
came to camp. Brother: Your conduct on this occasion hath 
pleased us much. You have given us an evidence of your forti- 
tude, skill and resolution; and we hope you will always go on to 
do great actions, as it is only great actions that can make a great 
man." 

I told my brother Tecaughretanego that I thanked them for 
their care of me and for the kindness I always received. I told 
him that I always wished to do great actions, and hoped I never 
would do anything to dishonor any of those with whom I was con- 
nected. I likewise told my Jibewa brother-in-law to tell his people 
that I also thanked them for their care and kindness. 

The next morning some of the hunters went out on snow-shoes, 
killed several deer and hauled some of them into camp upon the 
snow. They fixed their carrying strings (which are broad in the 
middle and small at each end) in the fore-feet and nose of the deer, 
and laid the broad part of it on their heads or about their shoulders 
and pulled it along; and when it is moving (it) will not sink in the 
snow much deeper than a snow-shoe; and when taken with the 
grain of the hair slips along very easy. 

The snow-shoes are made like a hoop-net and wrought with 
buckskin thongs. Each shoe is about two feet and a half long 
76fi 
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and about eighteen inches broad before, and smalt behind, with 
cross-bars in order to fix or tie them to their feet. After the snow 
had lain a few days the Indians tomahawked the deer by pursuing 
them in this manner 

About two weeks after this there came a warm rain, and took 
away the chief part of the snow and broke up the ice; then we 
engaged in making wooden traps to catch beavers, as we bad but 
few steel traps. These traps are made nearly in the same manner 
as the raccoon traps already described. 

One day as I was looking after my traps I got benighted, by 
beaver-ponds intercepting my way to camp; and as I had neglected 
to take fire- works* with me, and the weather very cold, I could 
find no suitable lodging-place, therefore the only expedient I could 
think of to keep myself from freezing, was exercise. I danced and 
hallooed the whole night with all my might and the next day came 
to camp. Though I suffered much more this time than the other 
night I lay out, yet the Indians were not so much concerned, as 
they thought I had fire-works with me; but when they knew how 
it was they did not blame me. They said that old hunters were 
frequently involved in this place, as the beaver dams were one 
above another on every creek and run, so that it is hard to find a 
fording-place. They applauded me for my fortitude, and said as 
they bad now plenty of beaver skins they would purchase me a 
new gun at Detroit, as we were to go there the next spring; and 
then if I should chance to be lost in dark weather I could make 
fire, kill provisions, and return to camp when the sun shined. By 
being bewildered on the waters of Muskingum I lost repute, and 
was reduced to the bow and arrow; and by lying out two nights 
here I regained my credit. 

After some time the waters all froze again, and then, as for- 
merly, we hunted beavers on the ice. Though beaver meat, with- 

• Flint and steel.— t^D.] 
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out salt or bread, was the chief of our food this winter, yet we al- 
ways had plenty and I was well contented with my diet, as it ap- 
peared delicious fare after the way we had lived the winter before. 

Sometime in February we scaffolded up our fur and skins, and 
moved about ten miles in quest of a sugar-camp or a suitable place 
to make sugar; and encamped in a large bottom on the head-waters 
of Big Beaver creek. We had some difficulty in moving, as we had 
a blind Caughnewaga boy, about 15 years of age, to lead; and as 
the country is very brushy we frequently had him to carry. We 
had also my Jibewa brother-in-law's father with us, who was 
thought by the Indians to be a great conjurer — ^his name was 
Manetohcoa — this old man was so decrepit that we had to carry 
him this route upon a bier, and all our baggage to pack on our backs. 

Shortly after we came to this place the squaws began to make 
sugar. We had no large kettles with us this year, and they made 
the frost, in some measure, supply the place of fire in making sugar. 
Their large bark vessels for holding the stock-water, they made 
broad and shallow; and as the weather is very cold here it frequent- 
ly freezes at night in sugar time; and the ice they break and cast 
out of the vesseb. I asked them if they were not throwing away 
the sugar — they said no, it was water they were casting away; 
sugar did not freeze, and there was scarcely any in that ice. 
They said I might try the experiment and boil some of it, and see 
what I would get. I never did try it, but I observed that after 
several times' freezing the water that remained in the vessel changed 
its color and became brown and very sweet. 

About the time we were done making sugar the snow went off 
the ground, and one night a squaw raised an alarm. She said she 
saw two men with guns in their hands, upon the bank on the other 
side of the creek, spying our tents — they were supposed to be John- 
son's Mohawks". On this, the squaws were ordered to slip quietly 

10 Johiuon'a Holwwki— The celebnted Sir VTiUUm Johown, of New York SUte. 
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out some distance into the bushes; and all who had either guns or 
bows were to squat in the bushes near the tents; and if the enemy 
rushed up we were to give them the first fire, and let the squaws 
have an opportunity of escaping. I got down beside Tecaugh- 
retanego, and he whispered to me not to be ^raid, for he would 
speak to the Mohawks, and as they spake the same tongue that we 
did they wotild not hurt the Caughnewagas or me; but they would 
kill all the Jibewas and Ottawas that they could, and take us along 
with them. This news pleased me well, and I heartily wished for 
the approach of the Mohawks. 

Before we withdrew from the tents th^ had carried Manetohcoa 
to the fire and gave him his conjuring toots, which were dyed feath- 
ers, the bone of the shoulder-blade of a wildcat, tobacco, &c., and 
while we were in the bushes Manetohcoa was in a tent at the fire, 
conjuring away to the utmost of his ability. At length he called 
aloud for us aU to come in, which was quickly obeyed. When we 
came in he told us that after he had gone through the whole of his 
ceremony, and expected to see a number of Mohawks on the flat 
bone when it was warmed at the fire, the pictures of two wolves 
only appeared. He said Uiough there were no Mohawks about, 
we must not be angry with the squaw for giving a false alarm, as 
she had occasion to go out, and happened to see the wolves. Though 
it was moonUght yet she got afraid, and she conceited it was In- 
dians with gims in their hands; so he said we might all go to sleep> 
for there was no danger — and accordingly we did. 

The next morning we went to the place and found wolf tracks, 
and where th^ had scratched with their feet like dogs; but there 
was no sign of mockason tracks. If there is any such thing as a 
wizard I think Manetohcoa was as likely to be one as any man, as 
he was a professed worshipper of the devil. But let him be a con- 
jurer or not, I am persuaded that the Indians believed what he 
told them upon this occasion as well as if it had come from an in- 
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fallible oracle, or they would not, after such an alarm as this, go all 
to sleep in an unconcerned manner. This appeared to me the most 
like witchcraft of anything I beheld while I was with them. Though 
I scrutinized their proceedings in business of this kind, yet I gen- 
erally f oimd that their pretended witchcraft was either art or mis- 
taken notions whereby they deceive themselves. Before a battle 
they spy the enemy's motions carefully, and when they find that 
they can have considerable advantage and the greatest prospect 
of success, then the old men pretend to conjure or to tell what the 
event will be; and this th^ do in a figurative manner, which will 
bear something of a different interpretation, which generally 
comes to pass nearly as they foretold: therefore the young war- 
riors generally believed these old conjurors, which had a tendency 
to animate and excite them to push on with vigor. 

Sometime in March, 1757, we began to move back to the forks 
of Cayahaga, which was about forty or fifty miles; and as we had 
no horses we had alt our baggage and several hundred-weight of 
beaver skins, and some deer and bearskins, all to pack on our backs. 
The method we took to accomplish this was by making short day's 
joumies. In the morning we would move on with as much as we 
were able to carry, about five miles, and encamp: and then nm 
back for more. We commonly made three such trips in the day. 
When we came to the great pond we staid there one day, to rest 
ourselves and to kill ducks and geese. 

From our sugar-camp on the head waters of Big Beaver 
creek, to this place is not hilly, and some places the woods are 
tolerably clear, but in most places exceedingly brushy. The land 
here is chiefly second and third-rate. The timber on the upland 
is white oak, black oak, hickory and chestnut; there is also in 
some places walnut upland and plenty of good water. The bot- 
toms here are generally large and good. 
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We again proceeded on from the pond to the forks of Cayaha- 
ga, at the rate of about five miles per day. 

The land on this route is not very hilly; it is well watered, 
and in many places ill-timbered, generally brushy, and chiefly 
second and third-rate land, intermixed with good bottoms. 

When we came to the forks we found that the skins we had 
scaffolded were all safe. Though this was a pubUc place, and In- 
dians frequently passing and our skins hanging up in view, yet 
there was none stolen; and it is seldom that Indians do steal any- 
thing from one another; and they never did until the white people 
came among them, and learned some of them to he, cheat and 
swear; but be that as it may, they never did curse or swear until 
the whites learned them. Some think their language will not ad- 
mit of it, but I am not of that opinion; if I was so disposed I 
could find language to curse or swear, in the Indian tongue. 

I remember that Tecaughretanego, when something dis- 
pleased him, said "God d-n it." I asked him if he knew what he 
then said: he said he did, and mentioned one of their d^rading 
expressions, which he supposed to be the meaning of what he had 
said. I told him that it did not bear the least resemblance to it; 
that what he said was calling upon the great Spirit to punish the 
object he was displeased with. He stood for some time amazed, 
and then said "If this be the meaning of these words, what sort of 
people are the whites? When the traders were among us these 
words seemed to be intermixed with all their discourse." He, 
told me to reconsider what I had said, for he thought I must be mis- 
taken in my definition; if I was not mistaken, he said, the traders 
applied these words not only wickedly but oftentimes very fool- 
ishly, and contrary to sense or reason. He said he remembered 
once of a trader's accidently breaking his gun-lock, and on that 
occasion calling out aloud "God d-n it." Surely, he said, the 
gun-lock was not an object worthy of punishment for Owaneeyo 
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or the Great Spirit. He also observed the traders often used this 
expression when they were in a good humor, and not displeased 
with anything. I acknowledged that the traders used this expres- 
sion very often in a most irrational, inconsistent and impious man- 
ner: yet I still asserted that I had given the true meaning of these 
words. He replied "If so, the traders are as bad as Oonasahroona," 
or the underground inhabitants, which is the name they give the 
devils, as they entertain a notion that their place of residence is 
under the earth. 

We took up our birch-bark canoes which we had buried, and 
found that they were not damaged by the winter; but they not 
being sufficient to carry all that we now had, we made a large 
chestnut-bark canoe, as elm-bark was not to be found at this place. 

We all embarked, and had a very agreeable passage down the 
Cayahaga and along the south side of Lake Erie, until we passed 
the mouth of Sandusky. Then the wind arose, and we put in at 
the mouth of the Miami of the lake, at Cedar Point, where we re- 
mained several days and killed a number of turkeys, geese, ducks 
an(J swans. The wind being fair and the lake not extremely rough 
we again embarked, hoisted up sails, and arrived safe at the Wyandot 
town, nearly opposite to Fort Detroit, on the north side of the 
river. Here we found a number of French traders, every one very 
Tolling to deal with us for our beaver. 

We bought ourselves fine clothes, ammunition, paint, tobacco, 
&c. and according to promise, they purchased me a new gun: yet 
we had not parted with only about one-third of our beaver. At 
length a trader came to town with French brandy. We purchased 
a keg of it, and held a council about who was to get drunk and who 
was to keep sober. I was invited to get drunk, but I refused the 
proposal; then they told me that I must be one of those who were 
to take care of the dnmken people. I did not like this, but of the 
two evils I chose that which I thought was the least, and fell in 
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with those who were to conceal the arms and keep every dan- 
gerous weapon we could out of their way, and endeavor, if possible 
to ke^ the drinking club from killing each other; which was a 
very hard task. Several times we hazarded our own lives, and got 
oiu^ves hurt, in preventing them from slaying each other. Be- 
fore th^ had finished this keg near cme-third of the town was in- 
troduced to this drinking club; they could not pay their part, as 
they had already disposed of all their ddns; but that made no 
odds: all were welcome to drink. 

When they were done with this keg th^ applied to the trad- 
ers and procured a kettle-full of brandy at a time, which they 
divided out with a la^e wooden spoon — and so they went on and 
never quit white they had a single beaver skin. 

When the trader had got all our beaver he moved o£F to the 
Ottawa town, about a mile above the Wyandot town. 

When the brandy was gone and the drinking club sober, they 
appeared much dejected. Some of them were crippled, others 
badly wounded, a number of their fine new shirts tore, and several 
blankets were burned: a number of squaws were also in this club, 
and neglected their corn-planting. 

We could now hear the effects of the brandy in the Ottawa 
town. They were singing and yelling in the most hideous man- 
ner, both night and day; but their frolic ended worse than ours: 
five Ottawas were killed, and a great many wounded. 

After this a number of yotmg Indians were getting their ears 
cut, and they urged me to have mine cut likewise; but they did 
not attempt to compel me though they endeavoured to persuade 
me. The principal arguments they used were: its being a very 
great ornament, and also the common fashion. The former I 
did not believe, and the latter I could not deny. The way they 
performed this operation was by cutting the fleshy part of the circle 
77« 
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of the ear close to the gristle, quite through. When this was done 
they wrapt rags around this fleshy part until it was entirely healed ; 
then th^ hung lead to it and stretched it to a wonderful length. 
When it was sufficiently stretched they wrapt the fleshy part round 
with brass wire, which formed into a semi-circle about four inches 
in diameter. 

Many of the young men were now exercising themselves in a 
game resembling football; though they commonly struck the ball 
with a crooked stick,* made for that purpose; also a game some- 
thing like this, wherein they used a wooden ball about three inches 
in diameter, and the instnmaent they moved it with was a strong 
staff about five feet long with a hoop net on the end of it, large 
enough to contain the ball-f Before they begin the play they lay 
off about half a mile distance in a clear plain, and the opposite 
parties all attend at the centre, where a disinterested person casts 
up a ball: then the opposite parties all contend for it. If any one 
gets it into his net, he runs with it the way he wishes it to go, and 
they all pursue him. If one of the opposite party overtakes the 
person with the ball, he gives the staff a stroke which causes it to 
fly out of the net. Then they have another debate for it, and if 
the one that gets it can outrun all the opposite party, and can car- 
ry it quite out, or over the line at the end, the game is won: but 
tiiis seldom happens. When any one is running away with the 
ball, and is like to be overtaken, he commonly throws it, and with 
this instrument can cast it fifty or sixty yards. Sometimes when 
the ball is almost at the one end, matters will take a sudden turn, 
and the opposite party may quickly carry it out at the other end. 
Oftentimes they will work a long while back and forward before 
they can get the ball over the line or win the game. 

About the first of June, 1757, the warriors were preparing to 
go to war, in the Wyandot, Pottowatomy and Ottawa towns; also 
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a great many Jibewas came down from the upper lakes and after 
singing their war songs and going through their common cere- 
monies, they marched off against the frontiers of Virginia, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania in their usual manner, singing the travelling 
song, slow firing, &c. 

On the north side of the river St. Lawrence, opposite to Fort 
Detroit, there is an island which the Indians call the Long Island, 
and which they say is above one thousand miles long, and in some 
places above one hundred miles broad. They further say that the 
great river*" that comes down by Canesatauga and that empties 
into the main branch of St. Lawrence above Montreal, originates 
from one source with the St. Lawrence, and forms this island. 

Opposite to Detroit and below it was originally a prairie, and 
laid off in lots about sixty roods broad and a great length. Each 
lot is divided into two fields, which they cultivate year about. 
The principal grain that the French raised in these fields was spring 
wheat and peas. 

They built all their houses on the front of these lots on the 
river side; and as the banks of the river are very low, some of the 
houses are not above three or four feet above the surface of the 
water; yet they are in no danger of being disturbed by freshes, as 
the river seldom rises above eighteen inches, because it is the com- 
munication of the river St. Lawrence from one lake to another. 

As dwelling-houses, bams and stables are all built on the front 
of these lots, at a distance it appears like a continued row of houses 
in a town, on each side of the river for a long way. These villages, 
the town, the river and the plains being all in view at once, afford 
a most delightful prospect. 

The inhabitants here chiefly drink the river water, and as it 
comes from the northward it is very wholesome. 

so Grot Rivei^The OtUwk. 
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The land here is principally second-rate, and comparatively 
speaking a smaU part is first or third-rate; though about four or 
five miles south of Detroit there is a small portion that is worse 
than what I would call third-rate, which produces abundance of 
hurtle* berries. 

There is plenty of good meadow ground here, and a great 
many marshes that are overspread with water. The timber is 
elm, sugar-tree, black ash, abundance of water-ash, oak, hickory 
and some walnut. 

About the middle of June the Indians were almost all gone 
to war, from sixteen to sixty; yet Tecaughretanego remained in 
town with me. Though he had formerly, when they were at war 
with the southern nation, been a great warrior and an eminent 
counsellor, and I think as clear and as able a reasoner upon any 
subject that he had an opportunity of being acquainted with, as I 
ever knew, yet he had all along been against this war, and had 
strenuously opposed it in council. He said, if the English and 
French had a quarrel let them fight their own battles themselves; 
it is not our business to intermeddle therewith. 

Before the warriors returned we were very scarce of provision: 
and though we did not commonly steal from one another, yet we 
stole during this time anything that we could eat, from the French, 
under the notion that it was just for us to do so, because they sup- 
ported our soldiers; and oiir squaws, old men and children were 
sufiFering on the account of the war, as our hunters were all gone. 

Sometime in August the warriors returned, and brought in with 
them a great many scalps, prisoners and plunder; and the com- 
mon report among the young warriors was that th^ would entirely 
subdue Tulhasga, that is the English, or it might be hterally ren- 
dered, the Morning Light inhabitants. 
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About the first of November a number of families were pre- 
paring to go on their winter hunt, and all agreed to cross the lake 
together. We encamped at the mouth of the river the first night, 
and a council was held, whether we would cross through by the 
three islands, or coast it round the lake These islands lie in a 
line across the lake and are just in sight of each other. Some 
of the Wyandots or Ottawas frequently make their winter hunt on 
these islands, though excepting wild fowl and fish there is seaKely 
any game here but raccoons, which are amazingly plenty and ex- 
ceeding large and fat, as they feed upon the wild rice, which grows 
in abundance in wet places round these islands. It is said that 
each hunter in one winter will catch one thousand raccoons. 

It is a received opinion among the Indians that the snakes 
and raccoons are transmutable; and that a great many of the 
snakes turn raccoons every fall, and raccoons snakes eveiy spring. 
The notion is founded on observations made on the snakes and 
raccoons in this island. 

As the raccoons here lodge in rocks, the trappers make their 
wooden traps at the mouth of the holes; and as they go daily to 
look at their traps in the winter season, they commonly find them 
filled with raccoons; but in the spring or when the frost is out of 
the ground, th^ say they then find their traps filled with large 
rattlesnakes: and therefore conclude that the raccoons are trans- 
formed. They also say that the reason why they are so remark- 
ably plenty in the winter is, eveiy fall the snakes turn raccoons 
again. 

I told them that though I had never landed on any of these 
islands, yet from the unanimous accounts I had received, I believed 
that both snakes and raccoons were plenty there; but no doubt 
th^ all remained there both summer and winter, only the snakes 
were not to be seen in the latter; yet I did not believe they were 
transmutable. 
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These islands aie but seldom visited, because early in the 
spring and late in the fall it is dangerous sailing in the bark canoes ; 
and in the sununer they are so infested with various kinds of ser- 
pents (but chiefly rattlesnakes) that it is dangerous landing. 

I shall now quit this digression and return to the result of the 
council at the mouth of the river. We concluded to coast it round 
the lakes, and in two days came to the mouth of the Miami of the 
lake, and landed on Cedar Point, where we remained several days. 
Here we held a council and concluded we would take a driving bunt 
in concert and in partnership. 

The river at this place is about a mile broad, and as it and the 
lake forms a kind of neck which terminates in a point, all the 
hunters (which were 53) went up the river, and we scattered our- 
selves from the river to the lake. When we first began to move 
we were not in sight of each other, but as we all raised the yell, 
we could move regularly together by the noise. At length we 
came in sight of each other, and appeared to be marching in good 
order. Before we came to the point both the squaws and boys in 
the canoes were scattered up the river and along the lake, to pre- 
vent the deer from making their escape by water. As we advanced 
near the point the guns began to crack slowly, and after some time 
the firing was like a little engagement. The squaws and boys were 
busy tomahawking the deer in the water, and we shooting them 
down on the land. We killed in all about thirty deer, though a 
great many made their escape by water. 

We had now great feasting and rejoicing, as we had plenty of 
homony, venison and wild-fowl. The geese at this time appeared 
to be preparing to move southward. It might be asked what is 
meant by the geese preparing to move. The Indians represent 
them as holding a great council at this time concerning the weather, 
in order to conclude upon a day, that they may all at or near one 
time leave the northern lakes and wing their way to the southern 
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bays. When matters are brought to a conclusion and the time 
appointed that they are to take wing, then they say a great number 
of expresses are sent oflf in order to let the different tribes know the 
result of this council, that th^ may be all in readiness to move at 
the time appointed. As there is a great commotion among the 
geese at this time, it would appear by their actions that such a coim- 
cil had been held. Certain it is that they are led by instinct to act 
in concert, and to move off regularly after their leaders. 

Here our company separated. The chief part of them went 
up the Miami river, that empties into Lake Erie at Cedar Point, 
whilst we proceeded on our journey in company with Tecaughre- 
tanego, Tontileaugo, and two families of the Wyandots. 

As cold weather was now approaching, we began to feel the 
doleful effects of extravagantly and foolishly spending the large 
quantity of beaver we had taken in our last winter hunt. We were 
all nearly in the same circumstances; scarcely one had a shirt to 
his back, but each of us had an old blanket which we belted round 
us in the day and slept in at night, with a deer or bear skin under 
us for our bed. 

When we came to the falls of Sandusky*^ we buried our birch- 
bark canoes as usual, at a large buiying-place for that purpose, 
a little below the falls. At this place the river falls about eight 
feet over a rock, but not perpendicular. With much difficulty we 
pushed up our wooden canoes; some of us went up the river and 
the rest by land with the horses, until we came to the great meadows 
or prairies** that lie between Sandusky and Scioto. 

When we came to this place we met with some Ottawa htmters 
and agreed with them to take what they call a ring hunt, in part- 
nership. We waited imtil we expected rain was nearly falling to 
extinguish the fire, and then we kindled a large circle in the prairie. 

21 Palli oi Sandiuky — Rftpid* At Fremont, SanduBky County, O. 

SS PrairUi — Formeriy cklled the Sandiukj' Buns; now wiUkio the coontiea of Cnwford. 
W^ADclot, Marion Mid Hardin, O. 
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At this time, or before the bucks began to run, a great number of 
deer lay concealed in the grass in the day, and moved about in the 
night; but as the fire burned in towards the centre of the circle the 
deer fled before the fire. The Indians were scattered also at some 
distance before the fire, and shot them down (at) every opportunity, 
which was very frequent, especitdly as the circle became small. 
When we came to divide the deer there were above ten to each 
hunter, which were all killed in a few hours. The rain did not come 
on that night to put out the outside circle of the fire, and as the wind 
arose it extended through the whole prairie, which was about fifty 
miles in length and in some places near twenty in breadth. This 
put an end to our ring-hunting this season, and was in other respects 
an injury to us in the hunting busmess ; so that upon the whole we 
received more harm than benefit by our rapid hunting frolic. We 
then moved from the north end of the glades and encamped at the 
carrying-place.** 

This place is in the plains betwixt a creek that empties into the 
Sandusky and one that runs into (the) Scioto: and at the time of 
high water, or in the spring season, there is but about one-half mile 
of portage, and that very level and clear of rocks, timber or stones: 
so that with a little digging there may be water carried the whole 
way from Scioto to Lake Erie. 

From the mouth of Sandusky to the falls is chiefly first-rate 
land, lying fiat or level, intermixed with large bodies of clear mead- 
ows, where the grass is exceeding rank and in many places three or 
four feet high. The timber is oak, hickory, walnut, cherry, black 
ash, elm, sugar-tree, buckeye, locust and beech. In some places 

SS PorUge — Thii extended from tlie nte of Garrett's MilU, near the village of Wyandot, 
on the Sandusky river, in Wyandot county, thence south about tout milea on a ridge through 
part of Dallaa townihip in Crawford county, to the north branch of the Little ^ota near 
Swinnerton, on the old Fort Ball and Columbiu road in Grand Prune township, Marion County. 
The length varied according to the stage of water. It was known as the "Four Mile CroM." 
In hi^ water the north branch of the Little Sciota could b« navigated by canoes to a point 
about • mile from Wyandot. A cut has been made by which the waters cj both atreanu are 

779 
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there is wet timber land — the timber in these places is chiefly water- 
ash, sycamore or button-wood. 

From the falls to the prairies the land lies well to the sun — it is 
neither too flat nor too hilly, and chiefly first-rate. The timber 
nearly the same as below the falls, excepting the water ash. There 
is also here, some plats of beech land that appears to be second- 
rate, as it frequently produces spice wood. The prairie appears to 
be a tolerable fertile soil, though in many places too wet for culti- 
vation; yet I apprehend it would produce timber, were it only k^t 
from fire. 

The Indians are of the opioion that the squirrels plant all the 
timber, as they bury a number of nuts for food, and only one at a 
place. When a squirrel is killed, the various kinds of nuts thus 
buried will grow. 

I have observed that when these prairies have only escaped 
fire for one year, near where a single tree stood there was a young 
growth of timber, supposed to be planted by the squirrels; but 
when the prairies were again burned all this young growth was im- 
mediately consumed; as the fire ranges in the grass to such a pitch 
that numbers of raccoons are thereby burned to death. 

On the west side of the prairie or betwixt that and Scioto, 
there is a large body of first-rate land; the timber walnut, locust, 
sugar-tree, buckeye, cherry, ash, elm, mulberry, plumb-trees, 
spicewood, black haw, red haw, oak and hickory. 

About the time the bucks quit runniitg, Tontileaugo, his wife 
and children, Tecaughretanego, his son Nungany and myself left 
the Wyandot camps at the carrying-place, and crossed the Sciota 
river at the south end of the glades, and proceeded on about a south- 
west course to a large creek called Ollentangy,** which I beheve 

U The OIlenUnKT — Big Dsrby Cre«k, which riiea ia Logaji county, flows S. E. uid emptie* 
into tho mat side of ^e Sdotm in Piclwway county, opposite Cirdeville, ia the rtal OllBntuiay . 
~ ~ ■ .. « . . . ^tojSit 
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interlocks with the waters of the Miami and empties into Sdota 
on the west side thereof. From the south end of the prairie to 
Ollentangy there is a lai^ quantity of beech land, intermixed with 
first-rate land. Here we made our winter hut, and had consider- 
able success in trapping. 

After some time one of Tontileaugo's step-sons (a lad about 
eight years of age) offended him, and he gave the boy a moderate 
whipping, which much displeased his Wyandot wife. She acknowl- 
edged that the boy was guilty of a fault, but thought that he ought 
to have been ducked, which is their usual mode of chastisement. 
She said she could not bear to have her son whipped like a servant 
or slave; and she was so displeased that when Tontileaugo went out 
to hunt she got her two horses and all her effects (as in this country 
the husband and wife have separate interests) and moved back to 
the Wyandot camps that we had left. 

When Tontileaugo returned he was much disturbed on hearing 
of his wife's elopement, and said that he would never go after her, 
were it not that he was afraid that she would get bewildered, and 
that hb children that she had t^en with her might suffer. Ton- 
tileaugo went after his wife, and when they met they made up the 
quarrel and he never returned: but left Tecaughretanego and his 
son (a boy about ten years of age) and myself, who remained here 
in our hut all winter. 

Tecaughretanego, who had been a first-rate warrior, states- 
man and himter and though he was now near sixty years of age, he 
was yet equal to the common run of hunters, but subject to the 
rheumatism, which deprived him of the use of his legs. 

Shortly after Tontileaugo left us Tecaughretanego became 
lame, and could scarcely walk out of our hut for two months. I 
had considerable success in hunting and trapping. Though Te- 
caughretanego endured much pain and misery yet he bore it all 
with wonderful patience, and would often endeavor to entertain 
781 
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me with cheerful conversation. Sometimes he would applaud me 
for my diligence, skill and activity — and at other times he would 
take great care in giving me instructions concerning the hunting 
and trapping business. He would also tell me that if I failed of 
success we would suffer very much, as we were about forty miles 
from any one living that we knew of; yet he would not intimate 
that he apprehended we were in any danger, but still supposed that 
I was fully adequate to the task. 

Tontileaugo left us a little before Christmas, and from that 
time until some time in February we had always plenty of bear 
meat, venison, &c. During this time I killed much more than we 
could use, but having no horses to carry in what I killed, I left part 
of it in the woods. In February there came a snow, with a crust, 
which made a great noise when walking on it, and frightened away 
the deer? and as bear and beaver were scarce here, we got entirely 
out of provision. After I had hunted two days without eating 
anything, and had had very short allowance for some days before, 
I returned late in the evening, faint and weary. When I came into 
our hut Tecaughretanego asked "What success?" I told him not 
any. 

He asked if I was not very hungry. I replied that the keen 
appetite seemed to be in some measure removed, but I was both 
famt and weary. He commanded Nunganey his little son, to 
bring me something to eat, and he brought me a kettle with some 
bones and broth. After eating a few mouthfuls my appetite vio- 
lently returned, and I thought the victuals had a most agreeable 
relish, though it was only fox and wildcat bones, which lay about 
the camp, which the ravens and turkey-buzzards had picked. 
These Nunganey had collected and boiled until the sinews that re- 
mained on the bones would strip off. I speedily finished my al- 
lowance, such as it was, and when I had ended my sweet repast 
Tecaughretanego asked me how I felt. I told him that I was 
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much refreshed. He then handed me his pipe and pouch, and told 
me to take a smoke. I did so. He said he had something of im- 
portance to tell me, if I was now composed and ready to hear it. 
I told him that I was ready to hear him. He said the reason why 
he deferred his speech till now was because few men are in a right 
humor to hear good talk when they are extremely hungry, as they 
are then generally fretful and discomposed; "but as you appear 
now to enjoy calmness and serenity of mind, I will now communi- 
cate to you the thoughts of my heart, and those things that I know 
to be true. Brother — ^Aa you have lived with the white people, 
you have not had the same advantage of knowing that the Great 
Being above feeds his people, and gives them their meat in due sea- 
son, as we Indians have, who are frequently out of provisions, and 
yet are wonderfully supplied; and that so frequently that it is 
evidently the hand of the great Owaneeyo* that doth this: whereas 
the white people have commonly large stocks of tame cattle that 
they can kill when they please, and also their bams and cribs filled 
with grain, and therefore have not the same opportunity of seeing 
and knowing that they are supported by the Ruler of Heaven and 
earth. 

Brother — ^I know that you are now afraid that we will all perish 
with hunger: but you have no just reason to fear this. 

Brother: I have been young, but am now old. I have been 
frequently under the like circumstance that we now are, and that 
some time or other in almost every year of my Ufe; yet I have 
hitherto been supported, and my wants supplied in time of need. 

Brother — Owaneeyo sometimes suflfers us to be in want, in 
order to teach us our d^>endence upon him, and to let us know that 
we are to live and serve him; and likewise to know the worth of 
the favors that we receive, and to make us more thankful. 

Brother — ^Be assured that you will be supplied with food, and 

* Thu u the nftmo of God in tikcir tongue, ftod signifies the owner and ruler of all thingi. 
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that just in the right time; but you must continue diligent in the 
use of means. Go to sleep, and rise early in the morning and go 
a-hunting, — be strong and esert yourself like a man, and the Great 
Spirit will direct your way." 

The next morning I went out and steered about an east course. 
I proceeded on slowly for about five miles and saw deer frequently, 
but as the crust on the snow made a great noise th^ were always 
running before I spied them, so that I could not get a shot. A 
violent appetite returned, and I became intolerably hungry. It 
was now that I concluded I would run off to Pennsylvania, my 
native coimtry. As the snow was on the groimd, and Indian hunt- 
ers almost the whole of the way before me, I had but a poor pros- 
pect of making my escape; but my case appeared desperate. It 
I staid here I thought I would perish with hunger, and if I met with 
Indians they could but kill me. 

I then proceeded on as fast as I could walk, and when I got 
about ten or twelve miles from our hut, cabie upon fresh buffaloe 
tracks. I pursued after, and in a short time came in sight of them 
as they were passing through a small glade; I ran with all my might 
and headed them, where I lay in ambush and killed a very large 
cow. I immediately kindled a fire and began to roast meat, but 
could not wait till it was done: I ate it while almost raw. When 
hunger was abated I began to be tenderly concerned for my old 
Indian brother, and the little boy I had left in a perishing condition. 
I made haste and packed up what meat I could carry, secured what 
I left from the wolves, and returned homewards. 

I scarcely thought on the old man's speech while I was almost 
distracted with hunger, but on my return was much affected with 
it, reflected on myself for my hardheartedness and ingratitude in 
attempting to nm off and leave the venerable old man and little 
boy to perish with hunger. I also considered how remarkably the 
old man's speech had been verified in our providentially obtaining 
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a supply. I thought also of that part of his speech which treated 
of the fractious dispositions of hungry people, which was the only 
excuse I had for my base inhumanity, in attempting to leave them 
in the most deplorable situation. 

As it was moonlight I got home to our hut, and found the old 
man in his usual good humor. He thanked me for my exertion 
and bid me sit down> as I must certainly be fatigued, and he com- 
manded Nunganey to make haste and cook. I told turn I would 
cook for him, and let the boy lay some meat on the coals for him- 
self; which he did, but ate it almost raw, as I had done. I im- 
mediately hung on the kettle with some water, and cut the beef in 
thin slices and put them in. When it had boiled awhile I proposed 
taking it off the fire, but the old man rephed 'Xet it be done enou^." 
This he said in as patient and unconcerned a manner as if he had 
not wanted a single meal. He commanded Nunganey to eat no 
more beef at that time lest he might hurt himself; but told him to 
sit down, and after some time he might sup some broth — ^this com- 
mand he reluctantly obeyed. 

When we were all refreshed Tecaughretanego delivered a 
speech upon the necessity and pleasure of receiving the necessary 
support of life with thankfulness, knowing that Owaneeyo is the 
great giver. Such speeches from an Indian may be thought, by 
those who are imacquainted with them, altogether incredible; 
but when we reflect on the Indian war, we may readily conclude that 
they are not an ignorant or stupid sort of people, or they would not 
have been such fatal enemies. When they came into our country 
they outwitted us, and when we sent armies into their country 
they outgeneraUed and beat us with inferior force. Let us also 
take into consideration that Tecaughretanego was no common per- 
son, but was among the Indians as Socrates in the ancient heathen 
world; and, it may be, equal to him, if not in wisdom or learning, 
yet perhaps in patience and fortitude. Notwithstanding Te- 
caughretanego's imconunon natural abilities, yet in the sequel of 
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this history you will see the deficiency of the light of nature un- 
aided by revelation, in this truly great man. 

The next morning Tecaughretanego desired me to go back and 
bring another load of bu£faloe beef: as I proceeded to do so, about 
five miles from our hut I found a bear-tree. As a sapling grew 
near the tree and reached near the hole that the bear went in at, 
I got dry dozed or rotten wood, that would catch and hold fire al- 
most as well as spunk. This wood I tied up in bunches, fixed them 
on my back, and then climbed up the sapling, and with a pole I 
put them, touched with fire, into the hole, and then came down and 
took my gan in my hand. After some time the bear came out, and 
I killed and skinned it, packed up a load of the meat (after secur- 
ing the remainder from the wolves), and returned home before 
night. On my return my old brother and his son were much re- 
joiced at my success. After this we had plenty of provision. 

We remained here until sometime in April, 1758. At this time 
Tecaughretanego had recovered so that he could walk about. We 
made a bark canoe, embarked, and went down Ollentangy some 
distance, but the water being low we were in danger of splitting 
our canoe on the rocks; therefore Tecaughretanego concluded we 
should encamp on shore and pray for rain. 

When we encamped Tecaughretanego made himself a sweat- 
house; which he did by sticking a number of hoops in the ground, 
each hoop forming a semi-circle — this he covered all round with 
blankets and skins; he then prepared hot stones, which he rolled 
into this hut, and then went into it himself with a little kettle of 
water in his hand, mixed with a variety of herbs which be had for- 
merly cured, and had now with him in his pack — they afforded an 
odoriferous perfiune. When he was in he told me to pulldown the 
blankets behind him and cover up close, which I did; and then he 
b^an to pour water upon the hot stones, and to sing aloud. He 
continued in this vehement hot place about fifteen minutes; all 
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this he did in order to purify himself before he would address the 
Supreme Being. When he came out of his sweat-house he began 
to bum tobacco and pray. He began each petition with ok, ho, 
ho, ho, which is a kind of aspiration, and signifies an ardent wish. 
I observed that all his petitions were only for immediate or present 
temporal blessings. He began his address by thanksgiving in the 
following manner: 

"O great Being I thank thee that I have obtained the use of 
my legs again, that I am able to walk about and kill turk^s, &c., 
without feeling exquisite pain and misery I know that thou art, 
a hearer and a helper, and therefore I will call upon thee. Oh, ko, 
ho, ko. 

Grant that my knees and ankles may be right well, and that 
I may be able not only to walk but to run and jump logs, as I did 
last fall. 

Ok, ko, ho, ko. 

Grant that on this voyage we may frequently kill bears, as 
they may be crossing the Scioto and Sandusky. 

Ok, ko, ko, ko. 

Grant that we may kill plenty of Turkeys along the banks, 
to stew with our fat bear meat. 

Ok, ho, ho, ho. 

Grant that rain may come to raise the Ollentangy about two 
or three feet, that we may cross in safety down to Scioto without 
danger of our canoe being wrecked on the rocks; and now, oh 
Great Being, thou knowest how matters stand — ^thou knowest that 
I am a great lover of tobacco, and though I know not when I may 
get any more I now make a present of the last I have, unto thee, as 
a tree burnt offering; therefore I expect thou wilt hear and grant 
these requests, and I thy servant will return thee thanks, and love 
thee for the gifts." 
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During the whole of this scene I sat by Tecaughretanego, and 
as he went through it with the greatest solemnity, I was seriously 
affected with his prayers. I remained duly composed until he 
came to the burning of the tobacco, and as I knew that he was a 
great lover of it, and saw him cast the last of it into the fire, it ex- 
cited in me a kind of merriment, and I insensibly smiled. Te- 
caughretanego observed me laughing, which displeased him and 
occasioned him to address me in the following manner: 

Brother: I have somewhat to say to you, and I hope that you 
will not be offended when I tell you of your faults. You know that 
when you were reading your books in town I would not let the boys 
or any one disturb you; but now when I was praying, I saw you 
laughing. I do not think that you look upon praying as a foolish 
thing: I believe you pray yourself. But perhaps you may think 
my mode or manner of prayer foolish; if so, you ought in a friend- 
ly manner to instruct me, and not make sport of sacred things." 

I acknowledged my error, and on this he handed me his pipe 
to smoke, in token of friendship and reconciliation; though at 
that time he had nothing to smoke but red-willow bark. I told 
him something of the method of reconciliation with an offended 
God, as revealed in my Bible, which I had then in my possession. 
He said that he liked my story better than that of the French priest, 
but he thought that he was now too old to begin to learn a new re- 
ligion; therefore he should continue to worship God in the way that 
he had been taught, and that if salvation or future happiness was 
to be had in his way of worship he expected he would obtain it; 
and if it was inconsistent with the honor of the Great Spirit to ac- 
cept of him in his own way of worship, he hoped that Owaneeyo 
would accept of him in the way I had mentioned, or in some other 
way, though he might now be ignorant of the channel through 
which favor or mercy might be conveyed. He said that he be- 
lieved Owarieeyo would hear and help every one that sincerely 
waited upon him. 
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Here we may see bow far the light of nature could go; perhaps 
we see it here almost in its highest extent. Notwithstanding the 
just views that this great man entertained of Providence, yet we 
now see him (though he acknowledged his guilt) ejecting to ap- 
pease the Deity and prociu* his favor, by burning a little tobacco. 
We may observe that all heathen nations, as far as we can find out 
either by tradition or the light of Nature, agree with Revelation 
in this: that sacrifice is necessaiy, or that some kind of atonement 
is to be made, in order to remove guilt and reconcile them to God. 
This, accompanied with numberless other witnesses, is sufficient 
evidence of the rationality and truth of the Scriptures. 

Here we miut cIom the Nurativc of Cdond Smith, ai our limitt will not permit ui topub- 
lish it in full. For an accouot of the geDetal chuvcter of the Indiaoi the reader ia referred to 
the appendix, which has alio been eitnict«d from Colonel Smith's pamphlet. 
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APPENDIX 

ON THE MANNEBS AND CUSTOMS OF THE INDIANS 

The Indians are a slovenly people in their dress. They seldom 
ever wash their shirts, and in r^ard to cookery they are exceed- 
ingly filthy. When th^r kill a buffaloe they will sometimes lash 
the paunch of it roimd a sapling, and east it into the kettle, boil 
it and sup the broth; though they commonly shake it about in 
cold water, then boil and eat it. Notwithstanding all this, they 
are very polite in their own way, and they retain among them the 
essentials of good manners. Though they have few comphments, 
yet they are complaisant to one another, and when accompanied 
with good humour and discretion, they entertain strangers in the 
best manner their circumstances will admit. They use but few 
titles of honor. In the military line the titles of great men are 
only captains or leaders of parties. In the civil line the titles are 
only counsellors, chiefs, or the old wise men. These titles are 
never made use of in addressing any of their great men. The lan- 
guage commonly made use of in addressing them is Grandfather, 
Father, or Uncle. They have no such thing in use among them as 
Sir, Mr., Madam or Mistress. The common mode of address is 
My Friend, Brother, Cousin, or Mother, Sister, &c. They pay 
great respect to age, or to the aged Fathers and Mothers among 
them, of every rank. No one can arrive at any place of honor 
among them, but by merit. Either some exploit in war must be 
performed, before any one can be advanced in the mihtary line, or 
become eminent for wisdom before they can obtain a seat in coim- 
cil. It would appear to the Indians a most ridiculous thing to see 
a man lead off a company of warriors, as an oflBcer, who had him- 
self never been in a battle in his life. Even in case of merit, they 
are slow in advancing any one until they arrive at or near middle 
age. 
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They invite every one that comes to their house or camp, to 
eat, while they have anything to give; and it is accounted bad man- 
ners to refuse eating when invited. They are very tenacious of 
their old mode of dressing and painting, and do not change their 
fashions as we do. They are very fond of tobacco, and the men 
ahnost all smoke it mixed with sumach leaves or red-willow bark, 
pulverized; though they seldom use it in any other way. They 
make use of the pipe also as a token of love and friendship. 

In courtship they also differ from us. It is a common thing 
among them for a young woman, if in love, to make suit to a young 
man: though the first address may be by the man, yet the other 
is the most common. The squaws are generally very immodest 
in their words and actions, and will often put the young men to 
the blush. The men commonly appear to be possessed of much 
more modesty than the women; yet I have been acquainted with 
some young squaws that appeared really modest; genuine it must 
be, as they were under very little restraint in the channel of edu- 
cation or custom. 

When the Indians meet one another, instead of saying "How 
do you do," they commonly salute in the following manner: "You 
are my friend." The reply is "Truly, friend, I am your friend;" 
or, "Cousin, you yet exist" — ^the reply is "Certainly I do." They 
have their children under tolerable command: seldom ever whip 
them, and their common mode of chastening is by ducking them 
in cold water: therefore their children are more obedient in the 
winter season than they are in the summer, though they are then 
not so often ducked. They are a peaceable people and scarcely 
ever wrangle or scold when sober; but they are very much addict- 
ed to drinking, and men and women will become basely intoxicated 
if they can by any means procure or obtain spirituous Uquor; and 
then they are commonly either extremely merry and kind, or very 
turbulent, ill-humoured and disorderly. 
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ON THEIR TRADITIONS AND RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS 

As the family that I was adopted into was intermarried with 
the Wyandots and Ottawas, three tongues were commonly spoken: 
viz: Caughnewaga, or what the French call Iroque, also the Wyan- 
dot and Ottawa. By this means I had an opportimity of learning 
these three tongues; and I found that these nations varied in their 
traditions and opinions concerning reUgion; and even members of 
the same nation differed widely in their religious sentiments. 
Their traditions are vague, whimsical, romantic, and many of 
them scarce worth relating: and not any of them reach back to the 
creation of the world. The Wyandots come the nearest to this. 
They tell of a squaw that was found when an infant, in the water, 
in a canoe made of buUnishes. This squaw became a great prophet- 
ess, and did many wonderful things; she turned water into dry 
land, and at length made this continent, which was at that time 
only a very small island, and but a few Indians in it. Though 
they were then but few they had not sufficient room to hunt: 
therefore this squaw went to the waterside and prayed that this 
little island might be enlarged. The Great Being then heard her 
prayer, and sent great numbers of water tortoises and muskrats, 
which brought with tbiem mud and other materials for enlarging 
this island; and by this means they say it was increased to the size 
that it now remains. Therefore they say that the white people 
ought not to encroach upon them or take their land from them, be- 
cause their great-grandmother made it. They say that about this 
time the angels or Heavenly Inhabitants, as th^ call them, fre- 
quently visited them and talked with their forefathers, and gave 
directions how to pray and how to appease the Great Being when 
he was offended. They told them they were to offer sacrifice, bum 
tobacco, buffaloe and deer bones; but that th^ were not to bum 
bear's or raccoon's bones in sacrifice. 

The Ottawas say that there are two Great Beings that rule 
and govern the universe, who are at war with each other; the one 
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they call Maneto, and the other Matckemamto. They say that 
Maneto is all kindness and love, and that MeUchemaneto is an evil 
spirit that delights in doing mischief; and some of them think that 
they are equal in power, and therefore worship the evil spirit out 
of a principle of fear. Others doubt which of the two may be the 
most powerful, and therefore endeavour to keep in favour with 
both, by giving each of them some kind of worship. Others say 
that Maneto is the First Great Cause, and therefore must be all 
powerful and supreme, and ought to be adored and worshipped, 
whereas Matchemaneto ought to be rejected and despised. 

Those of the Ottawas that worship the evil spirit pretend to 
be great conjurors. I think if there is any such thing now in the 
world as witchcraft, it is among these people. I have been told 
wonderful stories concerming their proceedings, but never was eye- 
witness to anything that appeared evidently supernatural. 

Some of the Wyandots and Caughnewagas profess to be 
Roman Catholic: but even these retain many of the notions of 
their ancestors. Those of them who reject the Roman Catholic 
religion hold that there is one great First Cause, whom they call 
Owaneeyo, that rules and governs the universe and takes care of 
his creatures, rational and irrational, and gives them their food in 
due season and bears the prayers of all those that call upon him; 
therefore it is but just and reasonable to pray, and o£fer sacrifice 
to this great being, and to do those things that are pleasing in his 
sight; but they differ wide^ in what is pleasing or displeasing to 
this great being. Some hold that following nature or their own 
propensities is the way to happiness, and cannot be displeasing to 
the deity, because he delights in the happiness of his creatures, and 
does nothing in vain, but gave these dispositions with a design to 
lead to happiness, and therefore they ought to be followed. Others 
reject this opinion altogether, and say that following their own pro- 
pensities in this manner is neither the means of happiness nor the 
way to please the Deity. 
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Tecau^iretan^o was of opinion that following nature in a 
limited sense was reasonable and right. He said that most of the 
irrational animals by following their natural propensities were led 
to the greatest pitch <rf happiness that their natures and the world 
they lived in would admit of. He said that mankind and the rattle- 
snakes had evil dispositions, that led them to injure themselves 
and others. He gave instances of this. He said he had a puppy 
that he did not intend to raise, and in order to try an experiment 
he tied this puppy on a pole and held it to a rattlesnake, which bit 
it sever^ times; that he observed the snake shortly after rolling 
about apparently in great misery, so that it appeared to have poi- 
soned itself as well as the puppy. The other instance he gave was 
concerning himself. He said that when he was a yoimg man he 
was very fond of the women, and at length got the venereal disease 
so that by following this propensity he was led to injure himself 
and others. He said our happiness depends on our using our rea- 
son, in order to suppress these evil dispositions; but when our pro- 
pensities neither lead us to injure ourselves or others, we might 
with safety indulge them, or even pursue them as the means of 



The Indians generally are of opinion that there are great num- 
bers of inferior deities, which they call Carreyagaroona, which signi- 
fies the Heavenly Inhabitants. These beings they suppose are em- 
ployed as assistants in managing the affairs of the universe, and 
in inspecting the actions of men; and that even the irrational 
animals are engaged in viewing their actions, and bearing intelli- 
gence to the gods. The eagle, for this purpose, with her keen eye 
is soaring about in the day, and the owl, with her nightly eye, 
perched on the trees around their camp in the night; therefore 
when they observe the eagle or the owl near, they immediately offer 
sacrifice or bum tobacco, that they may have a good report to 
carry to the gods. They say that there are also great numbers of evil 
spirits, which they call Onasakroona, which signifies the Inhabi- 
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iants of the Lower Region. These they say are employed in dis- 
turbing the world, and the good spirits always going after them and 
setting things right, so that they are constantly working in opposi- 
tion to each other. Some talk of a future state, but not with any 
certainty; at best their notions are vague and unsettled. Others 
deny a future state altogether, and^ay that after death th^ neither 
think or live. 

As the Caughnewagas and the Six Nations q>eak nearly the 
same language, their theology is also nearly alike. When I met 
with the Shawanees or Delawares, as I could not speak their tongue, 
I spoke Ottawa to them, and as it bore some resemblance to Oieir 
language we understood each other in some common affairs, but 
as I could only converse with them very imperfectly, I cannot 
from my own knowledge, with any certainty, give any ac(»}unt of 
their theological opinions. 

ON THEIE POLICE OH CIVIL GOVERNMENT 

I have often heard of Indian kings, but never saw any. How 
any term used by the Indians in their own tongue, for the chief 
man of a nation, could be rendered King, I know not. The chief 
of a nation is neither a supreme ruler, monarch or potentate. He 
can neither make war or peace, leagues or treaties. He cannot 
impress soldiers or dispose of magazines. He cannot adjourn, 
prorogue or dissolve a general assembly, nor can he refuse his as- 
sent to their conclusions or in any manner controul them. With 
them there is no such a thing as hereditary succession, title of 
nobility or royal blood, even talked of. The chief of a nation, even 
with the consent of his assembly, or council, cannot raise one shil- 
ling of tax off the citizens, but only receive what they please to give 
as free and voluntary donations. The chief of a nation has to 
hunt for his hving as any other citizen. How then can they with 
any propriety be called kings? I apprehoid that the white people 
were formerly so fond of the name of kings, and so ignorant of their 
power, that ihey concluded the chief man of a nati<m must be a king. 
7M 
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As they are illiterate, they conaequeatly have no written code 
of laws. What they execute as laws are either old customs or the 
immediate result of new councils. Some of their ancient laws or 
customs are very pernicious, and disturb the public weal. Their 
vague law of marriage is a glaring instance of this, as the man and 
his wife are under no legal obligation to live tt^ther if they are 
both willing to part. They have little form or ceremony among 
them in matrimony, but do like the Israelites of old — the man goes 
in unto the woman, and she becomes his wife. The years of puber- 
ty and the age of consent, is about fourteen for the women and 
eighteen for the men. Before I was taken by the Indians I had 
often heard that in the ceremony of marriage the man gave the 
woman a deer's leg, and she gave him a red ear of com, signifying 
that she was to keep him in bread, and he was to keep her in meat. 
I enquired of them concerning the truth of this, and they said they 
knew nothing of it, further, than that they had heard it was the 
ancient custom among some nations. Their frequent changing of 
partners prevents propagation, creates disturbances and often oc- 
casions murder and bloodshed; though this is commonly committed 
under the pretence of being drunk. Their not punishing crimes 
committed when intoxicated with spirituous liquors, or their ad- 
mitting one crime as an excuse for another, is a very imjust law or 
custom. 

The estrones they run into in dividing the necessaries of life 
are hurtful to the pubhc weal; though their dividing meat when 
hunting may answer a valuable purpose, as one family may have 
success one day and the other the next; but their canying this 
custom to the town or to agriculture is striking at the root of in- 
dustry, as industrious persons ought to be rewarded, and the lazy 
suffer for their indolence. 

They have scarcely any penal laws; the principal punishment 
is d^^ading. Even murder is not punished by any formal law. 
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only the friends of the murdered are at liberty to slay the murderer 
if some atonement is not made. Their not annexing penalties to 
their laws is perhaps not as great a crime, or as unjust and cruel, 
as the bloody penal laws of England, which we have so long shame- 
fully practised, and which are in force in this state until our peni- 
tentiary house is finished, which is now building, and then they are 
to be repealed. 

Let us also take a view of the advantages attending Indian po- 
lice. They are not oppressed or perplesed with expensive litiga- 
tion. They are not injured by legal robbery. Th^ have no 
splendid villains that make themselves grand and great upon other 
people's labor. — ^They have neither church or state erected as 
money-making machines. 

OF THEIR DISCIPLINE AND METHOD OF WAR 

I have often heard the British ofiQcers call the Indians the un- 
disciplined savages — which is a capital mistake, as they have alt 
the essentials of discipline. They are under good command and 
punctual in obeying orders; they can act in concert, and when their 
officers lay a plan and give orders, they will cheerfully unite in 
putting all their directions into immediate execution; and by each 
man observing the motion or movement of his right-hand compan- 
ion they can communicate the motion from right to left, and march 
abreast in concert and in scattered order, though the Une may be 
more than a mile long, and continue if occasion requires, for a 
considerable distance, without disorder or confusion. They can 
perform various necessary manoeuvres, either slowly or as fast as 
th^ can run. They can form a circle or semi-circle; the circle 
they make use of in order to surround their enemy, and the semi- 
circle if the enemy has a river on one side of them. They can also 
form a large hollow square, ftux out and take trees: this they do 
if their enemies are about surroxmding them, to prevent being shot 
from either side of the tree. When they go into battle th^ are 
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not loaded or encumbered with many clothes, as they commonly 
fight naked, save only breech-clout, logins and mockasons. There 
is no such thing as corporeal (ji'c) punishment used in order to 
bring them under such good discipline; degrading is the only 
chastisement, and they are so unanimous in this that it effectually 
answers the purpose. Their officers plan, order and conduct mat- 
ters until they are brought into action, and then each man is to 
fight as though he was to gain the battle himself. General orders 
are commonly given in time of battle, either to advance or re- 
treat, and (this) is done by a shout or yell which is well-understood, 
and they retreat or advance in concert. They are generally well 
equipped, and exceedingly expert and active in the use of arms. 
Could it be supposed that undisciplined troops could defeat (iener- 
als Braddock, Grant,** &c.? It may be said by some that the 
French were also engaged in this war: true, they were; yet I know 
it was the Indians that laid the plan and, with small assistance, put 
it into execution. The Indians had no aid from the French or any 
other power when they besieged Fort Pitt in the year 1763, and cut 
off the conunimication for a considerable time between that post 
and Fort Loudon, and would have defeated General Bouquet's 
army (who were on their way to raise the siege) had it not been for 
the assistance of the Virginia volunteers. They had no British 
troops witJi them when they defeated Colonel Crawford near the 
Sandui^cy, in the time of the American war with Great Britain; 
or when th^ defeated Colonel Loughrie on the Ohio, near the 
Miami, on his way to meet General Clarke: this was also in the 
time of the British war. It was the Indians alone that defeated 
Colonel Todd in Kentucky, near the Blue Licks, in the year 1782; 
and Colonel Harmar betwixt the Ohio and Lake Erie, in the year 
1780, and General St. Clair in the year 1791; and it is said there 
were more of our men killed at this defeat than there were in any 
one battle during our contest with Great Britain. They had no 

. PitUburgb «t&nd« 
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aid when they fought even the Virginia riflemen almost a whole 
day, at the Great Kanhawa, in the year 1774; and when they 
found they could not prevail against the Virginians they made a 
most artful retreat. Notwithstanding they had the Ohio to cross, 
some continued firing whilst others were crossing the river. In this 
manner they proceeded until they all got over, before the Virgin- 
ians knew they had retreated; and in this retreat th^ carried off 
all their wounded. In most of the foregoing defeats they fought 
with an inferior niunber, though in this I believe it was not the case. 
Let us take a view of the benefits we have received by what 
little we have learned of their art of war, which cost us dear, and 
the loss we have sustained for want of it: and then see if it will not 
be well worth our while to retain what we have and also to endeavor 
to improve in this necessary branch of business. Though we have 
made considerable proficiency in this line, and in some respects 
out-do them, viz: as marksmen and in cutting our rifles and keep- 
ing them in good order, yet I apprehend we are far behind in their 
manoeuvres, or in being able to surprize. May we not conclude 
that the progress we had made in their art of war contributed con- 
siderably towards our success in various respects when contending 
with Great Britain for Liberty? Had the British king attempted 
to enslave us before Braddock's war, in all probability he might 
readily have done it, because, except the New Englanders, who had 
formerly been engaged in war with the Indians, we were unac- 
quainted with any kind of war : but after fighting such a subtle and 
barbarous enemy as the Indians, we were not terrified at the ap- 
proach of British red-coats. Was not Biugoyne's defeat accom- 
plished in some measure by the Indian mode of fighting, and did not 
General Morgan's riflemen, and many others, fight with great suc- 
cess in consequence of what they had learned of their art of war? 
Kentuclo' would not have been settled at the time it was, had the 
Virginians been altogether ignorant of this method of war. 

In Braddock's war the frontiers were laid waste for above three 
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hundred miles long, and generally about thirty broad, excepting 
some that were living in forts; and many hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, killed or made captives, and horses and all kind of 
property carried off: but in the next Indian war, though we had 
the same Indians to cope with, the frontiers almost all stood their 
ground because they were by this time in some measure acquainted 
with their manoeuvres; and the want of this, in the first war, was 
the cause of the losa of many hundred of our citizens and of much 
treasure. 

Though large volumes have been written of morality, yet it 
may all be summed up in saying do as you would wish to be done 
by : so the Indians sum up the art of war in the following manner : 

The business of the private warriors is to be under command, 
or punctually to obey orders — ^to learn to march abreast in scattered 
order, so as to be in readiness to surround the enemy, or to prevent 
being surrounded — to be good marksmen and active in the use of 
arms — to practice running — to learn to endure hunger or hardships 
with patience and fortitude — to tell the truth at all times to their 
officers, but more especially when sent out to spy the enemy. 

Concerning Officers. — ^They say that it would be absurd to ap- 
point a man an officer whose skill and courage had never been tried 
— ^that all officers should be advanced only according to merit — 
that no one man should have the absolute command of an army — 
that a council of officers are to determine when and how an attack 
is to be made — that it is the business of the officers to lay plans to 
take every advantage of the enemy — to ambush and surprize them, 
and to prevent being ambushed and surprized themselves — it is 
the duty of officers to prepare and deliver speeches to the men in 
order to animate and encourage them : and on the march to prevent 
the men at any time from getting into a huddle, because if the ene- 
my should surroimd them in this position, they would be exposed 
to the enemy's fire. It is likewise their business at all times to en- 
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deavor to annoy their enemy and save their own men, and there- 
fore (they) ought never to bring on an attack without considerable 
advantage, or without what appeared to them the sure prospect of 
victory, and that with the loss of few men: and if at any time they 
should be mistaken in this, and are like to lose many men by gain- 
ing the victory, it is their duty to retreat and wait tor a better op- 
portunity of defeating their enemy without the danger of losing so 
many men. Their conduct proves that they act upon these prin- 
ciples, therefore it is that from Braddock's war to the present time 
they have seldom ever made an unsuccessful attack. The battle 
at the mouth of the Great Kanhawa is the greatest instance of this; 
and even then, though the Indians killed about three for one th^ 
lost, yet they retreated. The loss of the Virginians in this action 
was seventy killed and the same number wounded. The Indians 
lost twenty killed on the field', and eight who died afterwards of 
their wounds. This was the greatest loss of men that I ever knew 
the Indians to sustain in any one battle. They will commonly re- 
treat if their men are falling fast; they will not stand cutting, like 
the Highlanders or other British troops: but this proceeds from a 
compliance with their rules of war rather than cowardice. If they 
are surroimded they will fight while there is a man of them alive, 
rather than surrender. When Colonel John Armstrong surrounded 
the Kittaning town, on the Alleghany river. Captain Jacobs, a 
Delaware chief, with some warriors, took possession of a house, 
defended themselves for some time, and killed a number of our 
men. As Jacobs could speak English our people called on him to 
surrender: he said that he and his men were warriors, and they 
would all fight while life remained. He was again told that they 
should be well used if they would only surrender: and if not, the 
house should be burned down over their heads. Jacobs replied 
that he could eat fire: and when the house was in a fiame he and 
they that were with him came out in a fighting position, and were 
all killed. As they are a sharp, active kind of people, and war is 
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their principal study, in this they have arrived at considerable per- 
fection. We may leam of the Indians what is useful and laudable, 
and at the same time lay aside their barbarous proceedings. It is 
much to be lamented that some of our frontier riflemen are prone 
to imitate them in their inhumanity. During the British war a 
considerable number of men from below Fort Pitt crossed the Ohio, 
and maj^bed into a town of friendly Indians, chiefly Delawares, 
who professed the Moravian rehgion. As the Indians apprehended 
no danger, they neither lifted arms or fled. After these riflemen 
were some time in the town and the Indians altogether in their 
power, in cool blood they massacred the whole town, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex. This was an act of barbarity beyond any- 
thing I ever knew to be committed by savages themsdves. 

Why have we not made greater proficiency in the Indian art 
of war? Is it because we are too proud to imitate them, even 
though it should be a means of preserving the lives of many of our 
citizens? No! We are not above borrowing language from them, 
such as homony, pone, tomahawk, &c., which is of little or no use 
to us. I apprehend that the reasons why we have not improved 
more in this respect are as follows: No important acquisition 
is to be obtained but by attention and diligence; and as it is easier 
to leam to move and act in concert, in close order, in the open plain, 
than to act in concert in scattered order, in the woods, so it is easier 
to leam our discipline than the Indian manoeuvres. They train 
up their boys to the art of war from the time they are twelve or 
fourteen years of age; whereas the principal chance our people had 
of learning was by observing their movements when in action 
against us. I have been long astonished that no one has written 
upon this important subject, as their art of war would not only be 
of use to us in case of another rupture with them, but were only 
part of our men taught this art, accompanied with our continental 
discipline, I think no European power, after trial, would venture to 
shew its head in American woods. 

FI N IS 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

IN THIS curious Revolutionary poem the original thirteen 
States are characterized as schoolboys: and notwithstanding 
"a Tory here reviles the Whigs in verse," it is a clever per- 
formance, with curious notes. It was probably printed by James 
Rivington. 

Only two copies of the original are known to exist in the United 
States — hence it may be classed among the rarest items of Ameri- 
cana — and we believe it has not before been reprinted. 
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ERBATA 



Page 99, Line 23, for grev*d, read griev'd. 
** 81, Line 12, for on Tumults, r. in Tumults. 
" 45, Line 11, for see many a Field, r. in many a Field. 
'* 46, last Line but one, for unjust Wrath, r. just ff^rath. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

THERE is not a singte Pamphlet written in North-America, 
that does not, by some Accident or other, find its Way to 
England. At a Time when the English News-papers may 
probably be filled with Equipments of Fleets, Embarkations of 
Armies, &c. the dullest Composition, relating to the Affairs of this 
Country, will be read there with Avidity. The author has there- 
fore thought it proper to subjoin here and there a Note, for the 
Information of his English Readers. He has occasionally quoted 
a few Scraps of Latin, not because, like Panurge, he chooses to 
speak any Language rather than his Mother Tongue ; for he abhors 
Pedantry and Affectation of every Kind : But partly from his dread- 
ful Apprehension of the Tarrers and Featherers of the Country in 
which he resides; none of whom, he is well assured, were ever bred at 
a Latin School : And partly, from Respect to the female Part of his 
Readers, for whose Innocence and Modesty he has a sacred Regard. 
At the same Time, lest while the latter acquit his Manners they 
should think hardly of his Morals, — he begs Leave to assure them, 
that RibaJdiy is unknown to that Language. The Philosophers, 
Poets, and Historians with whose Names the Men are too prone to 
insult their Understandings, abounding with Expressions, which 
literally translated, would be too foul for the Mouths of the most 
brutal of a modem Rabble. 
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MEN plac'd by Chance, or sov'reign Fate, 
In Life's low, unambitious State; 
Whilst und^rav'd, all amply share 
Wise, bounteous Native's equal Care 

To them impartial Heav'n assign'd 
Contentment calm, sweet Peace of Mind, 
Deny'd them Fame and Fow'r and Wealth, 
But gave them Temp'rance, Mirth, and Health; 
Preserv'd them from the fatal Snares 
Which Lux*ry spreads for Fortune's Heirs. 

From all the dire insidious Train 
Of Wants unreal, Wishes vain, 
Refinements false, and fierce Desires, 
Voluptuous Arts, and lawless Fires; 
Soft Blandishments of Wealth, and Ease, 
Which ruin while they smile, and please 
From childish, restless Whim, that reigns 
In satiate Taste and pamper'd Veins; 
From the dire Weight of vacant Time, 
(That fatal Source of many a Crime;) 
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Envy of Pension, Power and Place, 
Vain Competition, sad Disgrace; 
Honour and Virtue meanly sold 
For Titles, Rank, or sordid Gold: 
Corroding Cares, that constant wait 
To check the Triiunphs of the Great. 

Doom'd them to earn their wholesome Fare 
By gentler Toils, than anxious Care: 
Free from the Woes Ambition brings. 
And made them happiet far than Kings. 

To them our equal Laws dispense 
Fair Liberty and sure Drfence; 
From Pride, from Force, and brutal Scorn 
Of Knaves, to Power and Fortune bom: 
Of Foplings, dainty, weak and nice, 
Who hold plain Poverty as Vice. 

The same great sacred Rights afford. 
They give to every splendid Lord; 
Subject alike to just controul, 
Dear social Parts of one great Whole; 
Whilst und^rav'd, and just, and free, 
Content with modest Liberty, 
Industrious, Temp'rate chaste they live. 
They merit aH that Praise can give: 
With Morals pure, Affections kind. 
They claim the Love of all Mankind. 

The Men deprav'd,' who quit their Sphere 
Without Remorse, or Shame or Fear, 
And boldly rush, they know not where; 
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Seduc'd, alas! by fond Applause 

Of gaping Mobs, and loud Huzzas. 

Unconscious all of nobler Aim, 

Than sordid Pelf, or vulgar Fame; 

Men undefin'd, by any Rules, 

Ambiguous Things, half Knaves, half Fools, 

Whom God denied the Talents great 

Required, to make a Knave complete; 

Whom Nature form'd, vile Party-Tools, 

Absurder much than downright Fools, 

Who from their own dear Puppet-Show, 

The World's great Stage, pretend to know. 

In Politics mere Punchinellos, 

Yet pass for rare, for clever Fellows; 

Like Punch, who struts, and swears and roars. 

And calls his Betters,* Rogues and Whores; 

Like Punch, who speak their Prompter's Sense, 

Like his, their powerful Eloquence, 

Like his, their wond'ring Audience. 

Poor, biisy, factious empty Things, 

Who nothing know of Courts or Kings; 

Who Lords or Conunons ne'er have seen, 

But think they're like Committee-men; 

By Rote, like clam'rous Parrots prate 

Of Trade, Revenue, Church, and State. 

I It is the practice of tliese Oiston, tU ovei Amerio, to 

mc»u portentoiu handbill, uldrMMd to the public; to moimt „ , , 

in M new a place of public reaort; and from thence, with a grave important face, harangne on 
the dq>lorable «tate of public Aflairs and the total loss of libertv in a countiy which, were it not 
(or them, would be the happiest and the freest country in the Universe. To retail from Scrapa 
of Putr Papers the Merits of the Leaders lA Opposition-, ascribe Opiuions to them which they 
would near with the highest indignation, ana to engage for their countenance and support 
opinions, Dedjins, ftc., as if they were familiariy known to them as their own Charactos are to 
tonr mves. Children and Servants if they happen to have any. On the first Persona^ <A 
Great Officers of State and the Majority of both Houses, they Uberalty bestow the dehdous 
EtMthets of Jacobites, Papists, Tynuits, Hirdings and Scoundrels, amidst the repeated Shouts 
of their greasy followers. 
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Bom to be lodg'd, and cloth'd, and fed. 
By other Toils than Toil of Head; 
Form'd for the Oar,* the Sledge, the Saw, 
Yet rave of Government and Law, 
As fond at Committees to prattle, 
Aa Babe and Suckling of its Rattle. 

In costive Brains whole Weeks revolve, 
To frame some lawless, mad Resolve; 
Some Hand-Bill vile,' with Threatenings dire, 
Of Murder, Feathers, Tar, or Fire, 
Of rich and poor decide the Fate 
With Scorn, of every Magistrate. 

Is there among them who can read, 
It serves to turn the Ideot's Head ; 
Is there among them who can write, 
It serves to wreak the Miscreant's Spite; 
With Vipers leagu'd,^ in borrow'd Name, 
They hiss and blast their Neighbour's Fame; 

S The Author could bftve ftdded the Awl, the Trowel and maoy other tools, but he think* 
his Rhyme rough enough in all Consdence m it is. Such TooU are as little adapted to Poetry 
ai to Politici. 

4 The Oimcles of North America, like the Sibyl'i Leaves, scattered over the whole Country. 
The; have been lately collected with great labour aad Expense, digeited by the Sanhedrim at 
Pbiladelphia, and compiled into a regular Code. A memorable Mn, in the Annals of North 
America. A Code by which the Principles of Common Sense, every System of Ethics, andent 
and modern, the Authority of the most celebrated Jurists, the Common and Statute Laws of 
Great Britain, the laws of the several Provincial Legislatures, the Authority of Provincial 
Hagistrates and the revealed Laws of God, are all abrogated and done away. A Code which 
the gaping vulgar of America thumb with the same Delight as they con Jack Ike Oiant- KilUr: 
which the creat and little Vulgar of England will laugh over as at the farce of Hf'th Lift Bd«iB 
Sta'ri: and which every Man in Europe of Senae and Benevolence will read with Grief and 
Indignation. 

Alluding to the Figure of a Snake with which certain Printers of American Newspapo's 
adorn their PubUcatioDB, designed to allure a certain Set of Customers, and to enlist a certain 
Crew of Writers, who have contributed in a most criminal Degree, to subvert the laws <rf thia 
Country, have already enSamed it into the most dangerous Convulsions, and threaten to com* 
plete its fin^ Destruction, These Standards were erected perhaps in Imitation of certain well- 
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Vipers like, ' • 

or Dolt. 

Fair Truth exclude from many a Press,' 
On Pain of every dread Distress: 
As Priests, their Flocks to circumvent, 
Forbid to read Christ's Testament, 
With senseless Jargon, stupid Lies> 
Like Morpheus, close the People's Eyes, 
Vile, false, pernicious Doctrines preach, 
Rebellion rank and Treason teach. 
Malignant o'er the Land they crawl. 
And wither, blast, and poison all. 

So when the Dev'l with horrid Joy, 
Hatch'd the dire Project to destroy 
Mankind, created frail and weak, 
He took the Form of groveling Snake, 
And stui^ with Envy, Rage, Despair, 
To see a World so gay, so fair 
A World as erst, alas, was this 
The Seat of Pleasure, Ease and Bliss: 



thoT Derigtu and more auccewful in their Operations, hMig o 
old-Mt«blijhed Credit; their Wine needi no Biuh. 

* The Dftme of John Holt, editor ol Tht Nrw York Jounul, wu evidently m«»iit to be 
iiuerted here. — [Ed.]; 

B Not everv Press; Mr. Rivington ol New York continDea to dischttrge the dnties of his 
Profesdan futhfully, in Spit« of frequent letters from unknown Villains, threatening him with 
Fire, Assuniution be,, in Defiance of many unwarrantable Aaaodations in different parts of 
America, exhorting some and compelling otJiers to withdraw thor Subscriptions to bu useful 
and impartial Gaietteer, in the Pace of numerous Committees, who have taken the came sage 
Precautions to prevent the Introduction of his Publications into tb«r respective Realms as it 
they had been consigu'd from Smyrna or Aleppo in a Time of • general Pestilence. He grows 
b<4der by Persecution, to the Confusion of a pemiciouB set of Scnblers and of an envious Gang 
of Rivals, wbo constantly mark bim in their News-Papers to the deluded Rabble for Destruc- 
tion. Hie Public is, in tJie Author's Oi»nioD, much obliged to him, and to the good Sense and 
Liberality of the Gentlemen of all Parties in that Province, by whom he is countenanced and 
employed indifferentiy, as his Gaietteer and his Catalogue et Pamphlets testify. 

lie Author beeves there is likewise a free Press or two at Boston, defended by an Army 
and a Fleet, by which alone they preserve thor Freedom. 
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A World where Spirits foul from Hell, 
Were too impure, too black, to dwell 
With Mortals, hannless as the Dove, 
'Midst Innocence, and Peace, and Love, 
Till they had made the simple Elves, 
As foul and guilty as themselves; 
Triumphant, us'd the same Device, 
And made a Hell of Paradise. 

In Brothels, Comers, Fields, who lurk, 
Fond of Cabals, detesting Work, 
Neglect their useful Occupations, 
And starve themselves to starve whole Nations. 
Whose foul, remorseless, guilty Souls, 
Nor Laws of God or Man controuls; 
Who scowl on Wealth' with envious Eye, 
For Wealth and Fame, and Influence sigh, 
And strive intent, on Pelf and Spoibj 
To plunge the Land in civil Broils. 
Furious and sleepless, till they see 
One general, glorious Anarchy. 
(Sad Scenes! where idle Ruffians gain 
Riches uneam'd by Toil or Pain,) 
And ruthless, clear their bloody Way 
To wild, despotic, brutal Sway. 

7 No Man ot common Obiervation who hu croued the Atlantic csn hare fuled to remark 
the gieat Difference between the Manners of the lower and middling sort of People in En^nd, 
and of People of the Mmc Clasaes here. Altho' those Orders of EngUshmen are not much 
celebrated lor their Civility, The Author, who had often beheld in certain Countries of Europe 
the miserable and abject State of that great and Sacred Portion of the human Species, and had 
feen the iniolent and brutal Abuse of Rank, Titles and Power, on his first arrival in North 
America exulted in an Appearance bo honourable to Humanity; he recollected the Obserration 
ot a Philosopher, in discovering a Circle exactly described on an unknown Shore where he hap- 
pened to be wrecked: and thought this as sure a Proof of general Felicity as that of Civility 
and Science. Jealous tho' he is naturally of his Superiors (and his Superiors are innumerable) 
he begins to find he was mistaken, and to perceive that there are Pleasures, like the Pleasures 
of Excess, exquisite but short-lived, and ending in Disease and untimely Death. 

Thege Men begin to look upon their Superiors as if the Order of the Universe had been in- 
verted in their Favour: as if they were possessed of what naturally belonged to themselves and 
were determined to seize the 6rst Opportunity to recover it Vi el Armit. 

"Ye take too much upon yourselves, seeing all the Congregation are holy, every one of 
them: Wherefore then lift you up yourselves above the Congregation of the Lord ?" 
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Like Thieves and Plund'rers, Traitors fell. 
The same vile Progeny of Hell. 
When some fair City, rous'd from Sleep, 
In calm, Oblivious Mid-night Deep, 
Alarm'd by dreadful Dio of Bells, 
Loud Cries of Fire, and dismal Yells; 
When Lit'rest, Duty, Love demand 
Th' Aid of every friendly Hand, 
Whilst the wide-spreading Flames resound. 
With joyful Ears all catch the Sound; 
Rush on their Prey, a grisly Mob, 
And seize the dreadful Hour to rob. 

Shall we applaud this vagrant Crew, 
Whose wretched Jargon, crude and new, 
Whose Impudence and Lies delude 
The harmless, ign'rant Multitude: 
To Varlets, weak, impure, unjust. 
The Reins of Government entrust. 
Will Raggamuffins bold like these. 
Protect our Freedom, Peace, or Ease ? 
Ah! surely no, it cannot be, 
These are false Sons of Liberty. 

The Men who form their Hopes and Fears 
From Hand-Bills, Pamphlets, Gazetteers; 
Swallow like Gudgeons, every Lie 
Which Malice, Rage, and Guilt supply; 
Whose Views reach not an Inch from Home, 
Who think their little Mantua,' Rome. 

8 There it a very remarkable Differeace between the Opiniona, Prinnpleaaad Conduct in 
genera), of the Natives of this Country, who have resided in Europe or have conversed much 
with BuTopeaiu, and of those who never passed the Limits of their own or of some ndfhbonring 
Province. Arts, Sciences, Knowledge, Accomphshmenta, Wealth, Power, Diinit]', are aU 
comparatiTe. Comparisons are frequently mortifying in the extremest Degree to that Vanity 
which is inseparable from our Nature: But without it no Man can form a true Estimate lA faim- 
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The dullest Ignorance betray' 
In all they do, and write, and say. 
Boldly affirm each wild Position, 
As if inspired by Intuition; 
Untaught in Wisdom's modest School 
That Confidence proclaims a Fool: 
Their scanty Stock of useless Knowledge, 
Taught them by Floggings sheer of College, 
Or which, alas! is ten Times worse, 
Deriv'd from some polluted Source. 
From Clodius, Judge of Men and Things, 
Of Statesmen, Ministers and Kings; 
Of power supreme, of just Protection, 
Of Order, Peace, and due Subjection; 
Too fond and credulous to see 
Treason in Mask of Liberty. 
What false Conclusions Knaves can draw 
From Gospel Truths, from Statute Law; 
How much hke Fools these Knaves can write, 
From Hunger, or from Party Spite, 
Of regal Power, of legal Right. 

mU or dtabliih a just Rule of tui Conduct. However natueoui the Medidae niftj' be, St U a 
■olutaiy one. An overweening Conceit of the Importance of thii Country, and a very inade- 
quate Knowledse, or a total Ignorance of the Parent Country are among the fatal Somce* of 
tnedreadfulCuamitieaat tliis Moment impeuding over a Part of this Country: may tb^nevtt 
extend over the Whole. 

9 Ignorance of the true Natore, Conditions, and Ends of Government, and of the Applica- 
tioD ol general Doctriaes to particular Circumstances, in which they resemble certain bold 
Bmpirius. who by administenng excellent and efficacdous Medicines unseasonably and in too 
large Doses, throw their Patients into Convuldoos and destroy them. There are three or four 
PampUeta, said to be written in America within these twelve Months, by Gentlemen called 
Whigf. These Gentlemen appear by their Writings to be Men of Sense and Candour. They 
are Proofs, in the Author's C^inion, how frequently Men are led b; Youth, Inexperience, Con- 
finement to narrow Scenes, Want of Leisure and g^eral enlarged Knowledge, to form false 
and fatal Conclnaons from the noblest Principles. The Epidemic, may it not prove the mortal 



Disease of this Country. EMa Perpattia. 

There is a Pamphlet likewise lately written by a 

under the Title of Stneturtt, very different from the former in it* Design, if not in its Effect. 



There is a Pamphlet likewise lately written by a Gentleman who calls hinuelt a Whig, 



"Abominable, unutterable, and wotae 
Than Fates yet bave fdgn'd or Fear coDceiT'd: 
Gorgona, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire." 
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From Curio's frothy Declamation, 
Decide on Trade, on Legislation, 
On Charter Rights, and dread Taxation; 
(That nauseous Cant of old and young, 
That Theme of every Booby's Tongue;) 
Like Pettifoggers, pert and raw, 
Who grope in Indexes for Law, 
Prating of Books they never read. 
Toiling o'er Parchment for their Bread; 
Form'd at the most to scrawl a Lease, 
Yet dare to judge of War, and Peace; 
Whom God for Scriv'ners only, meant," 
Yet dare to ape high Parli'ment; 
Scorning o'er mouldy Books to pore. 
And learn what pass'd in Days of yore. 
With wise, important Lessons fraught. 
How Patriots acted. Sages thought. 
How Greece, that Seat of every Art 
That charms the Eye, and mends the Heart; 
By Phoebus, by the Muses chaste, 
Inspir'd with Genius, Wit and Taste: 
Of Heroes erst the blest Abode 
Of many a Sage and Demi-God; 
Source of a long illustrious Line 
Of Sculptors, Painters, Bards divine, 
Favour'd of Heav'n, immortal Land, 
Form'd to enchant, to teach, command; 

10 The Author bas been auured that no leas thaa 28 of the Meinbprs of theSaubedrim were 
Lawyers: he espresAcd Aatouiahment on hearing this, but on enifuiring he fouod they were 
what they call in Eoglsad Attorneys at Law, his Astonishment ceased. When he recoIie<'ted 
the Observation of the celebrated Judge Blackstone "on Gentlemen placed at the Desk ot some 
skilful Attorney, ila lex (cri;^ tit ia the utmost his Knowledge will arrive at, he must never 
aspire to form, and seldom expect to comprehend, any Arguments drawn A prinri from the 
Spirit of the Laws and the Natural Foundations of Justice". In the same Page he admits one 
or two shining Ezceptions in all Great Britain; how many he might admit here, the Author is no 
Judge. By the abuse ot certain Words of an ill Sound, much debated about in this Country, 
he is afraid there are many among them who are not well acquainted even with Lex tcrijiUi, 
nor much versed in English Dictionaries. 
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Whose various, wise instructive Page, 
(Fond Theme of ev'ry Land and Age) 
With sense sublime, with Truth replete. 
With Prec^ts wise, Examples great: 
Midst Ignorance dark and deep as Night, 
Diffused its kind, refulgent Light; 
From Goths and Vandals, fierce and blind, 
From Slav'ry, rescu'd half Mankind. 
How ev'n wise Greece, illustrious Greece, 
Wanton with Plenty, Wealth, and Peace, 
To lawless Mobs resign'd its Pow'r, 
Chang'd Men and Measures ev'ry Hour. 
For ev'ry Whim, Town-meetings call'd, 
In greasy, tatter'd Troops eabal'd, 
Conven'd, intrigu'd, harangu'd, resolv'd. 
The Laws of God and Man dissolv'd. 
Till Liberty was prostrate laid, 
By hireling Demagogues betray'd : 
Her Offspring now, a hapless Race, 
Expos'd to Want and dire Disgrace, 
Extinguish'd all those sacred Fires, 
Which warm'd the Bosoms of their Sires; 
Each Trace of ancient Worth effac'd. 
Their Souls by Servitude debas'd. 
See all around, with brutish Eye, 
Stupendous Arts in Ruin lie: 
The vast, magnificent, sublime. 
The Prey of Rage, and mould'ring Time; 
Yet when or why erected there. 
The wretched Slaves nor know nor care. 
Unconscious that a noble Race 
Renown'd, for Valour, Genius, Grace; 
Chosen of Heav'n, the World's great Pride, 
Their Ancestors, did there reside; 
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There, where their hapless Offspring lurk, 
The abject Slaves of haughty Turk. 

How dreadful! awful, was the Doom 
Of wise, imperial, haughty Rome, 
Freedom's and Honour's glorious School, 
Orduh'd by Heav'n for sov'reign Rule; 
Whose glorious Deeds, through many an Age, 
Adorn th* Historian's wondrous Page; 
Whose Sons were taught, from earliest Youth, 
To fear the Gods, to rev'rence Truth, 
The Syren Pleasures to oppose. 
Wisdom's and Valour's mortal Foes, 
To look on Danger with Disdain, 
And smile at Want, at Grief and Pain; 
To shrink from nought but mean Disgrace, 
Heroes of more than mortal Race: 
In Battle fierce as thund'ring Jove, 
In Peace as mild, as timid Dove; 
As gentle, modest, and as plain 
As artless Child or simple Swain; 
In all the' endearing Scenes of Life, 
To Friend, to Parent, Child, or Wife 
To love, to pity, taught to yield. 
And only dreadful in the Field; 
Yet fir'd with noble patriot Zeal, 
Prefer to all, the Public Weal, 
Their own, their Wives, their Children's Blood, 
The sacred Pledge to general Good. 

How Manners simple. Morals pure, 
Fair Liberty and Peace ensure. 
How arts Voluptuous soon efface 
The Virtues of the happiest Race. 
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By Wealth, from foreign Lands acquir'd. 
How Knaves to Fame and Pow'r aspir'd, 
For Plunder, won from conquer'd Greece, 
Their Honour sold, their Eaae and Peace, 
Wanton, and vain and turbulent, 
Fit for no Form of Government; 
Assum'd the Patriot's sacred Guise 
By bold Harangues, and specious Lies, 
Allurements false, and sordid Bribes, 
Seduc'd the poor Plebian Tribes; 
Taught them their fav'rite, darling Theme, 
To spurn the Rights of Pow'r supreme, 
The sacred Bonds of Peace dissolve. 
To meet, to plot, cabal, resolve. 
At Cinna*s Beck, at Sylla's Nod, 
Trample on ev'ry Law of God, 
At Will of each alternate Lord, 
To plunge, (as Ruftians gave the Word,) 
In kindred Breasts, the murd'ring Sword: 
How by ambitious Tribunes led, 
Deluded Millions fought and bled, 
And see to mad Sedition prone. 
The Mistress of the World undone. 

Sad mournful Truths! Examples great! 
Mirrors to every happy State! 
Faithful, unerring Guides to shew 
How Plans ideal, Doctrines new, 
Bhnd Zealots, void of Worth and Sedse, 
To patriot Love, how false Pretence. 
Ambition, Lies, and Impudence, 
How vain Desires, and fond Conceit, 
Treach'ry, Revenge, and mean Deceit; 
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Fair Fortimes squander' d, Debts unpaid. 

Profusion, Lust, unprosp'rous Trade. 

Wild Mobs, to mad Sedition prone, 

And Liberty licentious grown, 

Must make the fatal Hour draw near, 

Of civil Discord's wild Career, 

Miist cause one general Anarchy, 

Must end in Loss of Liberty; 

And this free Country soon become 

Like Carthage, Florence, Greece and Rome, 

Unless some God should interpose, 

And save it from domestic Foes. 

Men to Atlantic Empire bom 
Look down on Greece and Rome with Scorn; 
Disdain their Maxims, Laws or Rules, 
To take from any States or Schools, 
Prefer their Mohawks, and their Creeks, 
,To Romans Britons, Swiss, or Greeks, 
Their nobler Souls no Systems please, 
But Savage Life, of Shawanese;" 
Or Monsters fierce of Woods and Seas. 
Such Notions crude the Fools retail. 
As paramount to Coke and Hale; 

Hold stuff as sound and true. 

As Blackstone, Grotius, Montesquieu: 
Scorning to tread the beaten Road, 
To take a Hint from any Code; 

11 A Tribe of North American Indiana. The Americans wish to live in populotu Towna or 
cultivated Countries, to liave Manufactures to doath them or Money to buy doatlu, thar 
tegular MeaU, good Beds to lie on; to be protected from foreign and domcaUc Violence to 
thw own Persons and Property and to the Persons of their wives and Children, without paying 
for it. To have their injuries redressed without the Risk of shedding their own blood, and to 
enjoy at the same Time, the native unrestrained Freedom of a Savage. They are not contented 
with bong Men. "Men would be Angels, Angels would be Gods." 
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And while they act like Imps from Hell, 

Ween they're as wise as Machiavel." 

So oft the giddy £ton Boys 

Distiirb, Oh Thames, thy peaceful Joys, 

With sullen Murm'rings, loud Complaints, 

Of Studies hard, of sad Restraints; 

Calling their Comrades Knaves and Fools, 

Who tamely crouch to College Rules, 

Wanton and bold, in Pride of Youth, 

Deaf to Remonstrance, blind to Truth, 

Fond premature, to play the Man, 

They meet, and form their little Plan; 

Talk not of Task, they scorn to learn it. 

They know what's what, as well as Bamet." 

Scarcely five fleeting Years revolve. 

But they cabal, harrangue, resolve. 

Rebel, associate, run away; 

Exult in Anarchy's short Day, 

At Dormer's Arms" in Congress meet, 

A medley Herd, of small and great. 

Their little Sufferings to redress. 

They pen some petulant Address, 

The gen'ral Tenor of it runs. 

That Fathers shan't controul their Sons, 

That none but downright sneaking Fools 

Will tamely sit, and drudge in Schoob, 

It The Gentlemen of Uie Saahedrim h«ve acted in direct contndiction to the firat MkziiB 
<rf that extraordinary Mao, "never to do anything hj Halvea." They have employed hii 
flagitious and atrodout Means, wantonly and witnont remorae, with m mnch Ferooty ■■ 
Chmt Borgia, hia Hero, but without regard to hii Endi. 

18 Doctor Bamet, Master of Eton College, very generally reapected both on acconnt ot his 
exemplary Virtues as a Man, and of hi« uncommon Attention ana Kindnew to his Scholars u 
a Maater. Hia Scholars were much more numeroui than they had ever been known to be undw 
the Direction of any of his PredeccBsors. 
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There o'er their Cups, on Usher, Master, 
Denounce some terrible Disaster; 
"D— n all his Threatenings, never fear, 
We'll starve the Dog in half a Year, 
By this bold vigorous Stroke we've made 
The Churl will soon lose all his Trade: 
Square-Toes, no Doubt, will call it Treason, 
No Matter, he'll be brought to Reason." 
Swear they're as wise, more stout, and bold. 
Than Men infirm, and weak and old. 

Then curse and rail, and roar and bluster. 

With flowing Bowls, their Senses fluster; 

Forget th' impending pain and sorrow. 

The floggings dire, of sad To-morrow; 

And while they're jovial, round the Table, 
"Think they're august, and venerable;" 

And to preserve th' Association, 

All swear reUgious Observation." 

Enjoy the dear, delusive Instant, 

While Masters, Fathers, all are distant; 

Thoughtless, how void of all Resource, 

How weak their plans, how scant their Purse: 

Gay as at Cricket, Play, or Ball, 

Defenceless, weak, a Prey to all. 

In three short Days, not worth three Groats, 

They fall to cut each other's Throats, 

Upbraid, recriminate retort, 
"You brought us here, you'll answer for't; 

U EpiUieU lelected with grut DiligeuM ftod used with dngidu Propriety and Preddon bj 
the Hemben of « late Cabal (much resembliDg that at the Dormtr Arm*) in fpeaking of them- 
■elvea in imitation of the maKnline Simplicity of the Andentt: fiditcia poUut m»rwi, ?imm ar- 
fogatitia, e. g. Sum piM Aeiuat. 
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Ye little Scoundrels, York" and Penn," 
Take care Boys, how you talk to Men. 
None of your sneaking, shirking Farces, 
Or hark'ee, Lads! we'll whip your A — s; 
You snotty Urchins, dare to sham 
Car, Vir, Mar," Con, Rhode, Mass, and Ham!" 

)S A r«rr genteel, good-natured, teiuible, generous youns Gentleman; once a ^reat faTOur- 
it«, and on bis Part very fond of Doctor Baroet; but had lately taken a Pique to bim, wai con- 
tinually pouting and had grown very refractory. The Doctor, it seemB, had KJven Orders that 
for the future no Scholar ihould deal with MiAher Bat. the Apple- Woman. She had been de- 
tected in brinpng the Boys by Stealth Brandy and Rum, to make Punch, the Commodities ol 
Uw green Cannister, Serpents, Crackers tic. tec., aii which were abiolutely forbidden by the 
Bulei of the College. As Goody Brit, who was recommended by the Doctor in her Room was a 
very decent Woman, who scorn d to get her Livelihood in any way but an honest one, she could 



not afford to kU quite so cheap as Mother Bat. Poor York was very much nettled at these 
Orders, (or he was a very kind-hearted Boy, and used to lay oat a great Deal of MiMiey upon 
Granges and Cheesecakes &c., to treat his Comrades. Moreover, Mother Bat happened to be 



r relation of his Grandmamma. However he never would join'd the Scholars if he had 
not been afraid of the great Boys. He was forgiven, upon Condition that for the future when 
he thought himself iit-treated by the Praepostors or Servants, he would come and tdl his Com- 
plaints to the Doctor, and not run up and down as he used to do, telling Stories against him to 
•11 the Bargemen, Coblers. Tinkers, Blacksmiths, Newspaper Carriers, Pedlars. &c., of the 
Pariah. 

IT A DescendAnt of an Illegitimat« Son of Admiral Penn, who with Venables conquered the 
Island of Jamaica. His paternal Relations, according to the benevolent Spirit of tbeir virtuous 
Ancestor, treated him with as much Kindness as if he had been legally descended; he was 
(not long ago) the very best Boy of the College, a plain, modest, amiable, sweet-tempered 
Youth; so very inoffensive in his Behaviour ttutt he was never known to Quarrel with any 
Body, for he had often heard his Relations, who were excellent, exemplary Men, remark that 
it was preposterous and horrible for Creatures who pretended to be Rational, to be one Moment 
bowing, scraping, cringing and flattering, and the next damning one another's Bloods for 
Scoundrels, luiodcins each other's Eyes out, and running one another thro' the Body, for every 
Trifle. It is said, however, that he is of late very much altered, by keeping Company with 
Tir., Car., Mar. and Mass., and by the Conversation, during the Holidays, of some Foreign 
Merchants who frequent his Uncle's House upon Business, and is grown a Fop, Swears, Drinks, 
Bullies, and talks of Duels, &c., to the extreme Grief of bis venerable Relations. However, as - 
early Impressions are not easily wholly effaced, it is hoped a little gentle Correction, and his 
Uncle's Remonstrances, may have reclaimed him. His Pique to the Doctor was for much the 
same Reason as York's, excepting that he was not related to Mother Bat; he was uncommonly 
tall for his Age, of which he was not a little Vain, and would mutter now and then, that the 
Doctor durst not touch a hair of his head; he was a match for the old Fellow. 

IS All of them much alike, very accomplished, sprightiy, sensible Lads, but the sauciest 
Boys erf the whole College, as proud as Lucifer. They were nicknamed by the Rest of the 
Scholars, your Honour, your Grace, your Majesty. Tbey had been accustomed from th«r 
Infancy to wear tawdry Cloaths, to ride in Coaches and six, to eat and drink what they liked, 
to be waited upon by a great Number of Servants, whom they saw every Day goaded like Oxen 
and beat like Dogs. At College they were pert and idle, and of course much disliked by the 
Doctor. They were hated by the Dame's where they lodged, for tbey used to D — n her for a 
old B — h, because she did not cure her Bacon with Salt Petre and put Cinnamon and Mace into 
her minc'd Pyes. Their Holy Days were spent at Sadler's Wells. Mary-Bone Gardens, Taverns 
and B-w-y Houses, where they hectored and swore like the Bullies of the House. At College 
they distinguished themselves by robbing the Ban- Yards, Quarreling with the Barge-Men, 
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With half an Eye, one may discern it, 
You'd Sugar Plumbs, from Doctor Bamet." 
With all this Bullying, Rant, and Noise, 
They're giddy, thoughtless, helpless Boys; 

Fomunoft H«cc*k>iu Club, GMning, Dtinldng, Wboring Bod t&Uiiig of New-Market Meeting*. 
Several ReaMiu were pvea for their nunung from the College. They were io debt to iH the 
Public HouMB, B-w-y Houses, Shopkeepers, Taylors, Pastry Cooks, and Fruit Shop* «t Wind- 
for. C«r. took a I^que to the Usher, and stole behind him one Day as he was goinf into the 
School, and with a Piece of blue Crayon slily marked on his Back, S. T. in Capital Letters, to 
the great Divenion of all the Boys, espedally of Mass., Con., Ham., and Rhode; another time 
he miched into the Doctor's Kitchen, and while the Cook was winding up the Jack threw a 
Paper of Jallop into a Rice Pudding; a Servant who happened to pass by the Kitchen Window 
obaerriog what he was about, informed the Doctor, who invited him to Dine with him that Day, 

Ktvely recommended to him a sbce of Pudding, and sent him to his Dame's with a horrible 
t of the Gripes. Vir. was obliged to run off: His Master, it seems, had threatened to flog 
him for some Fault or another, if he did not mend his Manners; upon which he had the Impu- 
dence to throw a Chaw of Tobacco in his Face, take to his Heels and call to the Boys to follow 
him. These young Gentlemen would have been all excelled if some of their very near Relations, 
well known to the Doctor and highly respected by bim, as they well deserved to be, had oot 
interceded for him; telling the Doctor it was pitty to ruin the por Lads utterly for a few boyish 
Tricks which Age and Reflection might make them ashamed of. After very severe Correction, 
and begging hard tor forgiveness, they were permitted to remain at College. 

1 B The Character of either of these Boys will serve tor a Description of the rest. They are 
amon^ the oldest Boys of the School. Their Fathers, being often at Sea or constantly empfoyol 
in their Farms, had left them in the eariier Parts of their Life to the Care and Tuition of their 
Grandmothers and maiden Aunts, who made them read every Morning and Evening some select 
Chapters of the Old Testament; entertained them in the Winter Evenings with Stories of the 
Bloody Queen Mary, the Gun Powder Plot, the Irish Massacre, the Act of Uniformity, &c. 
Told them what a wicked profane Monster Charles the First was, to let People fetch a Walk. 
Play at Cricket, and go aSkaiting on the Sabbath. Made him read Prynne's RUtrio Maitrix 
Kitting no Murdtir, lie. Repeated to him the crying Sin of Fornication, Swearing and taking 
the Lord's Name in vain, made him get by Heart how Mr, Pride the Drayman, Mr. Hewson the 
Cobler, came to be Colonels, Mr. Praise-God- Barebones the Felmonger a member of Parlia- 
ment, and Farmer Cromwell of the Isle of Ely Lord High Protector of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. They led him to Church every Ssbbatii, where he spent 6vc hours twice a day, hearing 
the Minister preach about David's Rebellion against Saul, about Agag and the Amalakites, 
Binding Kings in Chains and Nobles in Fetters of Iron, the glorious Achievements of Joshua 
at the Siege and Surrender of Jericho, the Priests of Baal, &c. Their Fathers were a Sagacious 
Sort of Men, and hearing that Boys sometimes made Acquaintances at Eton that proved very 
Advantageous to them when they engaged in Business and the World, sent them there contrary 
to the Custom of their Ancestors and of their Relations. These Boys did not appear to be so 
bad as Car,, Vir., and Mar., but some how or other they were much less beloved by the whole 
College. They rarely mix'd with the rest of the Boys; it they did it was only to set them against 
tbe Doctor, calling bim a cruel abominable Tyrant: that he design'd to give them hard- 
er Tasks, flog them more than ever, and keep them at Eton all the Holidays. If a Boy hap- 
pened to take the Lord's Name in Vain they would give him a Knock in the Face, and tell him 
the D — I would carry him to H-li in his sleep. They never plsy'd at Cricket, Fives, Lesp-Frog 
or any other Game with the rest. When they bought Apples they stole into a Comer and eat 
them by themselves; it they saw any of the Youngsters with an Orange or a Cheesecake they 
would snatch it out of his hand, vow it was theirs, that they had stole it out of their Pockets; 
it they dar'd to complain they gave him a Kick on the Breech, bade turn goandcomplaintothe 
Doctor, the Doctor might K-sa their A — , These Boys would have been infallibly eipell'd, 
but they had a great number of very near Relations very unlike themselves: to whom the 
Doctor had the nigheit Obligations, who condemned their undutiful Behaviour as much at 
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Ah! cruel fate, alas! how soon 

Their idle, truant Race is run. 

Lo! Father comes, with wild Affright, 

Their glorious Noon is chang'd to Night: 

Question'd poor Things, they cry and pray, 

"T'was H-n— k.* A— s,t led the way" 

They call'd the Masters Rogues and Fools, 

Swore 'twas a Shame to be such Tools; 

That Ushers all were hellish Imps, 

The Servants Scoundrels, Rogues and Pimps! 

Combin'd, the Scholars to defraud, 

To pamper, cozen, wh—e or baud; 

That Boys were all by Nature free, 

And College Laws rank Slavery. 



leMt M hinueU. They had b«en confin'd aeveral Months to thdi Chkmbera, to hard Study, 
when the Author lut heard of them: and were not to be relea»e<l till they had publickly ac- 
knowledged their Faults on their bare Knees, a»ked the Doctor's foTKiveneis, solenmly promia- 
ed to be good Boys lor the future, and received a very severe and exemplary Flogging- 
There was at the College a young Gentleman of the Name of Can., the only Scholar of any 
conaequence who wai not invited to the Dormtr'i Armi, because they knew it would have been 
to no purpose. Can. was a very polite, good-natur'd, sprightly young cavalier, danc'd the 
best Minuet of any Boy in the School, had rode the great Horse, very brave and an excellent 
Fencer; he had lately been remov'd from another pubUc School, where he had been veiy hardly 
used, seldom had his Belly full, was Sogg'd unmercifully by the Master, Ushers and rm«M>s- 
ters for the slightest Fault or Mistake, and kicked and cuffed »bout by all the Servants m the 
C<^ege; of whom he never durst coroplaJn, tor fear ot worse Treatment. Finding this so »ery 
different from the School be had left, he conceiv'd a great Affection and reverence for Doctor 
Bamet, and behaved so modestly and dutifully that there never was a single Complunt against 
him. Can. was much liked by the Boys who were acquuuted with him, always chearful and 
obli^ng, laughing, singing and dancing, never complaining. It at any Marid'eve, Malagorge, 
Nawe-ga^, DicKsils, Oyseau-blue, Temps, Cuilier, or any other ot the discontented Boys be- 
gan to insinuate any Thing in a round-about way against the Doctor, his Ushers or Prae- 
porters, or the Hules of the College, it was a sort of Gibberish he had never been used to. 
He would ttare, shake his head, shrug up his Shoulders, Mutter "Nontong Pas, Comprona 
rieng de too Slau, AUong, Joung." If Mass. spoke out and call'd the Doctor Tyrant and 
the Ushers Scoundrels in plain Terms, he fell in a furious Passion, kick'd 'em and cuff'd em 
like a Madman. At last they let him alone, flatter'd him always to his Face and abns'd 
him behind his Back; for he had given many ot them a black Eye, and they were more afraid 
of him than ot the Doctor, Ushers, Praepostors and Servant* all joined in a body. 
'Hancock, t A dams. 

SO The Characters of these young Gentlemen are too well-known to need any Deacription, 
as their Fellow-creature the Author sincerely pities them, as a real Friend to the Doctor and hia 
Scholars: He wishes them Repentance, Euthanasia, and the Forgiveness of the Father of 
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For naughty Language,^' he had held. 
Foresaw he must be soon expell'd; 
Lau^'d at our idle, boyish fears. 
Set us with Ushers by the Ears, 
Let Fly in Master's Face, a F— t. 
And cried G-d d— n him, let's desert." 

Cowards when sober, bold when drunk. 
At thoughts of Birch, their Spirits sunk, 
Their Shillings prodigally spent. 
Conscious of Weakness, they relent; 
Acknowledge they have play'd the Fool, 
Repent, return, are flogg'd in School; 
And by their sufferings wiser grown. 
Their just Subordination own. 
Some of the Lads, perchance have Sense, 
Talents, and Wit, and Eloquence: 
But want Experience, Practice, Knowledge, 
And think the Cock-pit," Eton College, 
Like them, the Men whom Worlds unborn 
Shall name with horror, grief, and scorn; 
Their Mem'ries and their Deeds detest. 
Who robb'd a Land supremely blest. 
Of sacred Rights, their Sires possest. 
As savage fierce, as savage raw. 
Averse from Order, Power and Law; 
Less fit for Senates than for Toys, 
In politicks, at best but Boys, 
Are these the Men to bring Salvation 
To a distress'd, unhappy Nation; 
Ah! surely no, it cannot be, 
'Tis Licence this, not Liberty. 

SI "Oh, Abulom, my Son, my Sod," Not long ago an AcqnunUnce of the Author, who 
affection«t«ly lameDti hu undutiful Behaviour; A yoims GentlenMa to whom "God has given 
rue TalNita, but the Devil the AppHcatioa of them." Oguid agiit FortUwr oeeupa Portuwi. 

II The Chamber whrae the Privy Couu«l ot Great Britain nti. 
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The Men who make Revenge their Rule, 
By which to judge of Knave, and Fool; 
Who tho' no Kingdom cao exist, 
Without at least, some civil List, 
Swear that all mortal Men in Place, 
Are void of Honour, Sense, and Grace. 
Forget what once they learnt at School, 
That Burrhus, was nor Knave nor Fool; 
That Bamevelt, Colbert, Sully too, 
All claim'd iheir Pensions as their Due; 
That Somers, C-t-m,* M-s — d,t More, 
Heroes and Statesmen many a Score; 
Receiv'd rich Salaries, or what's worse. 
Titles and Pensions, (Rogues of Course.) 
That Hampden, Fym, and fierce St. John,** 
Were all with Place and Pension won; 
But like true Patriots, did resign. 
And scom'd to act like Cataline. 
Forget tiiat high Rewards are due, 
To Men who're able, just, and true; 
That they themselves, each passing Year 

Their take, with Conscience clear; 

Griev'd only 'cause 'tis much below. 
The hidden Talents they could show: 
Who swear no Honour, Virtue, Grace, 
Is proof against a Bribe, or Place; 
Leave us full fairly to conclude, 
(What else would be unjust and rude;) 
That being but poor frail Men, at best, 
Their virtue ne'er had stood the Test: 

* CbatiMm. t Lord Muisfield. 

tS Se« Whitelock, the most candid Hiatorian or Joumaliat, be., of the I^me* of which he 
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That Title, Pension, Power, or Place, 
Or Rank, had alter'd quite the Case. 
Made Opposition, Fiends accurs'd, 
Made B— e* a Saint, made M~s — d just: 
Made N — hf the Gift of bounteous Heaven, 
And Virtue dwell with pure St. Stephen,** 
Made them all foam, and "swear by G-d, 
"A better King, on Earth ne'er trod; 
A better King, ye Rebel Crew, 
Than d — n your B — s ye ever knew.'* 
Can men disguis'd in Virtue's Mein, 
To wreak their mad, vindictive Spleen; 
Who spurn Religion, Law, Obedience, 
And damn as Slav'ry, just Allegiance, 
Who fume, and fret, and dart their Stings 
Like Wasps, 'gainst Ministers and Kings; 
WTio roar, 'tis glorious to oppose, 
The Patron, by whose Love they rose. 
Virtuous and grateful, just and fair, 
To starve the Sire, to please the Heir; 
Unfit for Court or Camp, or City, 
Without Remorse, or Love or Pity. 
Squand'ring a wretched, frantic Life, 
In sowing jealousies and Strife; 
Can Men who all Subjection hate. 
Prove Subjects true to any state, 
Submit their furious boisterous Souls, 
To legal Pow'r, or just Controub: 
Ah! surely no, it cannot be. 
They wear the Mask of Liberty. 

* Lord Bute, t Lord North. 

24 The Clumber where the Commou of Great Britain at. 
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The Men who like a Trooper swear,'* 
And neither God nor Devil fear; 
Who shake their Sides at holy Writ, 
Spout Smut and Blasphemy for wit: 
And while they damn their Souls to Hell, 
Swear Hell's a lie, the Parsons tell. 
Can they with Covenanters dine. 
Get drunk with Rum, instead of Wine; 
Preserve unmov'd a jovial Face, 
Whilst snuffling Fanaticks say Grace. 
To puritanic Modes conform. 
Whom God, nor Man, could e'er reform ; 
Long Hours in Conventicle sit. 
For Taverns, Brothels, only fit; 
Hear ghostly Pastors cant and chide. 
With Texts and Comments they deride. 
Midst bawdy Catches, nurtur'd long, 
In Chorus join, of Heavenly Song! 
Curb their impetuous, lawless Fires 
When artless Maidens raise Desires. 
Will they those Charter Rights maintain, 
Tliey treated erst with high Disdain; 

To legal Power, who drink d n, 

Truckle to H-n — k's Proclamation; 
And march, encamp, retire, or stand, 
As General P—n-m,* shall command. 
Ah! surely, no it cannot be. 
They'd d--n to H-Il, such Liberty. 

SS Some of the Featuref described in the following Lines are common to msoy of the Auth- 
or'a iuUmKte Friendi And Acquaintance, tor whom he feels the sincerest Affection ukd Reapecti 
Uen potsessed of all the heathenish Virtues in the highest Degree; if they do not po«eu every 
Virtue it is the fate of Humanity. He supposes that liberal Taste and Habits to be incompati' 
ble with the Manners of the Covenanters of New England. "Oh my Soul, come not thou into 
their Assemblies; to their Councils mine Honour be not thou united." 

'Putnam 
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The Men whose envious Souls repine. 
Unless they're rais'd aloft, to shine; 
Who think no Place their proper Sphere, 
Save where they rule, and domineer; 
Men vain, aspiring, insolent. 
On lawless Pow'r and Int'rest bent. 
Prone by Defect of Head and Heart, 
To act each bold, flagitious Part; 
To whom sweet, humble Peace serene. 
Appears a dull, insipid Scene: 
And deaf to Pity's sacred Voice 
In Tumults, Riots, Broils rejoice. 
Intent, as Hunger dire on Food, 
On Rapes, Adult'ry, Spoils, and Blood; 
With wild Ambition raving mad, 
Tyrants in Garb of Freedom clad, 
The Laws of God and Man defy, 
With furious Mein and Blood-shot Eye; 
Haggard, from Discord's fatal Lap, 
Display the sacred Staflf and Cap.** 
And Freedom's Ensigns fair pervert. 
To pierce fair Freedom to the Heart; 
Who bid us all, to Arms resort, 
That they may reap delicious Spwrt; 
Who'd rather see us all in Hell, 
Than wisely scruple to rebel. 
Who boast no Daughter, Wife or Son, 
Nor care if this dear Land's undone. 

90 Enaigns of Liberty, not u they are engTBv'd on the Front of a certain American Newa- 
Fftper. It would be an Affront to the UnderstandingB of such coQiummate Politidaui at the 
Prutter, Dengner and Engraver employed in th&t Paper, to insinuate that they were i^orant 
even of the very Enaigni of legal Liberty, posdbly therefore they were demgned aa Hiero^y- 
phicks, to lignif y that particular Species of Liberty for which they and their i^ends the Chart- 
rea, lUnaulta and Lotharios of tbu Country bo nobly contend. The Hint may peradTenture 
have been taken from the pathetic Complaint of the indignant Bdvidtra to her hoaband, in the 
tragedy of Venice Pruened, or a Plot DUeoter'd: "No sooner waa I laid on my sad Bed" Ice. 
Quimeumqtu, imj/vdieu*, adulter, ganeo, manu, ventfe p«n#, bona -patria, lacetaverat: quiqutalinvm 
at* grandi eontlateraf be. 
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Thirsting for War, for fighting Sake, 
Alike to them what Part they take; 
Whether unjust, or just the Cause, 
To shield, or to subvert the Laws. 

As G — e,* or H kf gives the Word, 

They draw th' impatient, murd'ring Sword: 
Be Men, or Measures bad or good. 
Fond to imbrue their Hands in Blood; 
Would you trust Men in any Cause, 
Who love not God, nor Man, nor Laws'. 
Ah! surely no, it cannot be. 
Or farewell, sacred Liberty. 

Great Shade of Locke,*^ immortal Sage! 
Bright Glory of thy Land, and Age. 
Apostle blest! of Toleration! 
Benign to every Sect and Nation: 
Friend to Mankind, in Mercy given. 
The choicest Boon of bounteous Heaven; 
To curb the lawless Tyrants Rule, 
And rescue Slaves from Filmer's School; 
Refute what Hobbes, what Oxford dreamt, 
And shew the Ends of Government; 
To ridicule the biggot Rules, 
Which Knaves devis'd to govern Fools; 
To prove in spite of pedant claims, 
God made not Men for Charles, or James. 
But bid them Tyrant Pow'r controul, 
Nor let a Part enslave the Whole; 
To shew that Nature, common Sense, 
Gave them the Rights of Self-defence. 

t7 See Idle d Hr. Locke, Biograj^iaa Brittmiea. 
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To prove when Kings the Laws invade. 
By Nature, God, or Compacts made, 
And claim like Hell, the Right divine 
To treat Mankind like Herds of Swine; 
To rob or murder, as they lift, 
*Tis just and virtuous, to resist. 
That James full justly lost his Crown, 
And Laws of old, of high Renown; 
By Valour, Wisdom, all restor'd, 
Made great Nassau our lawful Lord. 
Patriot! and Legislator wise! 
Ix>ok down with Pity, from the Skies! 
Behold a vain, deluded Race, 
Thy venerable Name disgrace; 
As Casuists false, as Savage rude. 
With Glosses weak, with Comments crude. 
Pervert liiy fair, instructive Page, 
To Sanctify Ucentious Rage; 
To form some wild, ideal Plan, 
And break the Laws of God, and Man. 
Oh! let thy bright Example show. 
What Subjects to their Sovereigns owe; 
Thou liv'dst when Britain's glorious land 
Was torn by Faction's daring Hand. 
When Foreign Gold, when Gallic Bribes, 
Seduc'd the sordid venal Tribes; 
When William's self, that Land to save,*' 
Was forc'd to bribe each factious Knave: 
When every Sect by turns complaln'd. 
And ciu^t the Hova that William reign'd. 
Call'd Freedom's guardian. Virtue's Pride, 
Usurper, Tyrant, Parricide; 
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Stunn'd gaping Crouds, with Tales of Woe 
Of Darien*s Host, and sad Glencoe. 
Mid'st these mad Conflicts, vain Alarms, 
Say, did'st thou call the Land to Arms! 
Declare the solemn Compact broke, 
And Subjects free from William's Yoke. 

Thou know'st that Subjects, Statesmen, Kings, 

Are frail, impure, imperfect Things; 

The polish'd Town, the Savage Wood, 

Comparatively bad, or good. 

That More's, St. Piere's, and Plato's Themes, 

Are all but flatt'ring, Golden Dreams; 

Know'st that a perfect, legal Plan, 

No more exists, than perfect Man. 

That Wisdom warns us not to grieve 

For Ills, that Wisdom can't relieve; 

Thou know'st, to mark the gradual Lines 

From Nero, to the Antonines. 

That Freedom, ev'n in Gallia reigns, 

Compar'd with Asia's hapless Plains; 

Compar'd with Gallia's boastful Page, 

Great William's was a Golden Age: 

Compar'd with That, still happier This, 

The Age of Freedom, Age of Bliss. 

Blind Superstitioiis Zeal, no more 

Bids Hood-wink't timid Fools adore. 

And crouch to Usurpation dire. 

On pain of God's eternal Ire. 

No more deluded Mortals fight. 

For vain, hereditary Right; 

No more the murd'ring Sword is drawn, 

For Pastor's Cloak or Prelate's Lawn. 
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Now Whig and Tory, Country, Court, 
No longer make the Rabble sport; 
Now Subjects, Monarchs, all combine, 
To laugh at cant of Right Divine. 
Appeal to common Sense, for all, 
And think like Thee, of good St. Paul;" 
Thy general Truth's by all confest. 
And noisy Faction luH'd to Rest. 
Some Ray of thy pervading Mind 
Oh, shed on Mortab, weak and blind; 
Their wand' ring Steps to Truth reeal. 
Oh save Them, save Them, e'er they fall. 
Teach them to view th' historick Page, 
To trace the Scenes of every Age; 
To look o'er Asia's, Africk's Coast, 
And see Mankind in Slavery lost. 
Bom to fair Nature's equal Law, 
Doom'd to hew Wood, and Water draw; 

20 Genend m these ReflectioQi are on the Doctrine of Pauive Obedience and Non Reaut< 
•.Dce, it hu occurred to the Author since fae writ them thftt they may be wrested to gntify the 
Malifniit}' of Party Zeal, into a personal Reflection. 

Even the Name of the Gentleman who writ the FrienJiy Addrt** is unknown to him: he 
never read a Pamphlet truer to ita "ntle, or that appeared to be written with a more benevolent 
intention. It would be well tor this Country if they could diitinguiah their true Friends. It 
is vulnerable in one small part only; in the rest invincible. No Man who has read the Cifttm 
of Hobbes, the Decrees of Odord, the wretched shifts that Bishop Burnet had recourse to in 
order to accommodate tbe Doctrine (rf his Church to the Revolution, or the bun^ng of the 
learned Grotius in endeavouring to reconcile capital Punishment, War and Re^tance with the 
Meekness of the Gospel: no Man of Candour and good will, can wonder at or be angry with 
the Author of the Friendly Addreii. It is one of the sad effects of such Times as these to force 
Men of certain Tempers to fly for Refuge into the gloomy repons of Passive Obedience and 
Non Redstance. Tms was the case of Hobbes, and of the Univernty of Oxford, of many other 
Men, and of Bodies of Men, possessed of too much Benevolence, Virtue, Learning and Abilities 
to be treated with petulant or arrogant Content. Such Men fly from Anarchy into these dis- 
mal but peaceful Retreatsi they do not wish to remain there. Under a James the Second. 
Orford and others retracted. 

Naluram expdU* furea: tamen utqtu recwret. 

With the good leave of St. Peter and St. Paul, had Uie Author lived in the days of Nero 
with his present Opinions and Feelings, he would have united with Mr. A^ — s Mr. H — k, yea, 

with the Generation of Vipers, and under the Auapices of (could he have been assured 

that ke would not have deserted them and gone over to the Enemy) have done his utmost to 
tumble Nero from his Misnud. Thank God. 
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The Weak, the Strong, the Young, the Old, 
Like Cattle bought, like Cattle sold; 
Their Wives, their Daughters, bed and boaFd, 
At will of some imperious Lord. 
Fawning like Spaniels, train'd and Unk't> 
And every free bom Thought extinct; 
The Book of Knowledge fair conceal'd, 
And Heaven's most sacred Laws repealed. 

See ev'n in Europe's happier Climes, 
Popes, Emperors, Kings, immers'd in Crimes; 
De^ to kind Love, to Mercy's Call, 
Th' Industrious, Good, and Wise enthrall; 
Form'd from the same Promethean Clay, 
To Nobles, Hirelings, Priests a Prey. 

Bid them, some few, short Leagues advance. 
From Albion's Shores, to polish'd France; 
Alas! how soon, how great the Change! 
There bid their Contemplation range. 
There view the blind, sequacious Herds, 
Govem'd by Cowls and monkish Beards; 
See the poor Gaul, whose merry Soul 
Nor Priests, nor Tyrants, can controul; 
Give him his Onion, Soupe, and Bread, 
No idle Cares perplex his Head. 
Intendants, Farmers, Soldiers, Spies 
Unnumbered, pass before his Eyes, 
He sees them all, and never sighs. 
Judges corrupt, and Racks, and Wheels, 
Hang o'er his -Head, he nothing feels; 
Contented, in his humble Sphere, 
To mind his Work, the Laws revere. 
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As Sprightly as the Wine he Quaffs, 
Midst dire Oppression sings, and Laughs. 

Woes of next Cent'ry ne'er revolves. 
Nor breaks his Rest with Town Resolves; 
Of Sav'ry, nor of Want, complains, 
But sings, and Dances in his Chains. 
Such Bliss, a Free-born Briton scorns, 
His Breast with gen'rous Ardor bums; 
He scorns to be the Tool or Slave, 
Of King, or Priest, of Fool, or Knave. 
All that Grimace, and IVIirth and Glee, 
Is mere Insensibility : 
That Animal, in human Shape, 
Is but at best a merry Ape; 
Plunder'd, of every natural Right, 
And plung'd in Ignorance dark as Night. 
His Intellects as gross, and dull 
As Bear, or Ass, or Horse, or BuU; 
Doom'd to the same, insipid State, 
Bom but to feed, and Propagate. 
Is this the boasted, happy Gaul! 
How blest then, every Animal! 
Yet even an Ape, a Bear, or Goose, 
Is happin* much, than Men let loose; 
From all restraints of God and Man, 
In search of wild, ideal Plan. 
Satiate with Pleasure, Wealth, and Ease, 
And left to do whate'er they please; 
Yet ev'n in France, in shackl'd France, 
Midst Want and Slav'ry, Song and Dance: 
E'en there, the Friends to Truth and You, 
Helvetius, Diderot, Montescue; 
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D'Alembert, Rousseau, Marmoutel 

In spite of Slav'ry lov'd, to dwell. 

Yet there the Wise, the gay Voltaire, 

Freedom's and Candor's lineal Heir; 

There fonn'd his sweet instructive Page, 

To curb the Priests', the Tyrant's Rage, 

To scourge, divert, and mend the Age. 

Nor chang'd, for Brunswick's mild Command, 

The Pleasures of his native lyand: 

Midst Power despotic, Monkish Cells, 

Thy Beccaria peaceful dwells. 

These chosen few, the Wise, and Great, 

Lament their hapless Country's Fate; 

View all with Philosophick Eyes, 

See thro' the Gaudy, thin Disguise. 

Vile Tartuffes, Sorbonne, all combin'd, 

To check the Free-bom, gen'rous Mind: 

Like Harpies, grieve to lose their Prey, 

Like Goblins, fly at dawn of Day ; 

And damn Philosophy to Hell, 

That dares to break the Magic Spell. 

They know why Men from Woods and Caves, 
Consented to be partial Slaves; 
United Intrests, Hopes, and Fears, 
Rather than live like Wolves and Bears, 
Resign'd their Wills to just Controul, 
And gave a Part to guard the Whole. 
They see the social Compact broke, 
They feel the heavy, galling Yoke; 
See Virtue, Honour, prostrate laid, 
Fair, equal Liberty betray'd. 
See Vice triumphant, Worth disgrac'd, 
Truth, Mercy, Justice, all effac'd; 
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Men bom to Freedom abject Slaves, 
The Property of Fools and Knaves. 
See Kings whom God and Men design'd, 
The Friends and Fathers of Mankind; 
The Laws of God and Man oppose, 
And treat their Subjects as their Foes. 



Yet ev'n in wretched Lands like these, 
True Wisdom finds Content, and Ease; 
Knows that these His, are gentler far. 
Than horrid Discords, civil War. 
Fatal Besource! sad last Relief! 
From just, substantial, real Grief; 
From Woes that urge, to wild Despair, 
From Ills that Patriots scorn to bear. 
On Wisdom's Arm, great sacred Shield, 
Not made for vulgar Hands to wield; 
Not made for Sport, hke idle Toys, 
For peevish, froward, thoughtl^s Boys. 
For Lies, which factious Knaves obtrude. 
On the poor, ign'rant Multitude; 
For wild Chimeras, idle Dreams, 
Causeless Complaints, and airy Schemes. 
To combat Wind-Mills, wage with Sheep." 
Reserv'd our sacred Rights to keep, 
When Giant Power makes MiUions weep. 

so AUuding to the well known Life of a very amiable worthy Country Gentleroao whose 
ImaginatioD, by an intense Application to a certain favourite Stud^ became ao diBorder'd that 
hU Ideaa ot Right and Wrong and of the moat common Inconveniencies, Aeddenta and Oc- 
ciuTCDcea of life were wholly mdilce those of other Men. He had been many Yean ■ member 
of a very respectable Club, and was as much esteemed by his Brother Membert, and treated 
with aa much Kindnesa, m any Man. From the Moment that he was leiaoi with this strange, 
fatal DeUrium he became another Sort of Man, always discontented, for ever complaining that 
he was ikoved down to the loww end ol the TaUe, had not tus share of Fat, could not get a Bit 
of the Gieen. he., that they were always plotting agunat him at the Upper End of the Table. 
That they constantly took Advantage of hii occasional Absence, and never w^ted for his Con- 
sent when they made anv new Rules for the Club. When the Reckoning was called for he 
would throw down a Hall-pennv. and swear till he was black in the Face, that it wai »■ good a 
Guinea aa ever came from the Mint. He would take a common Farmer for a Reld-Manhal, 
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When TVrants fierce give just Alarms, 
The gallant Patriot calls to Arms; 
Reluctant calb, from patriot Love, 
Lest Arms alas! successless prove. 

Wisdom recalls the League, the Fronde," 
The Thousands slain, on Gallic Ground ; 
Recalls that black, infernal Night,** 
Recalls, and shudders at the Sight; 
When Cath'rine, Charles and fierce Tavaone, 
To Deeds of Horror led the Van; 
When Seine's fair Stream his Banks o'erflow'd. 
All swoln with native, kindred Blood: 

a Plowmui foi a lieutenant General, a set of Puppeti for Mivistera, Stateunen knd Kingi; » 
Wind-mill for lome blood-thirttj gigantic Tyrant, and a Flock of hamden Animal* for aa 
Army of the Enemy. He coutantly mictook hia Frienda for his Foea and kit Poca for hit 
Friends, herded wiUi the lowest and vilest of the Rabble, and shunned the society o( his oM 
Companions, the Clergyman of the Parish, his Neighbour the Gentleman Parmer, Squire 
Question, Squire Tenns and others, with whom he had formerly lived very happily and in great 
intimacy: who fincerely lamented his straose Detunon, and spared no Pains to divert him from 
the Study of those absurd Romances which nad been the fatal cause of it: such as the Works ol 
Don MalagoTge, Don Pouleqoc, Don DicksiU, Don Obispo Naviregage, and above aU the fabu- 
lous and monstrous History of the Reign and Achievements of Sincantnns, frequently erpostu- 
Uting with him in the warmest and most affectionate Terms, and warning him il he pervsted 
in it, that he would infallibly beggar himself, his Family and Reiationa, rot in a jail, come to be 
hanged or die under a Hedge. In return for their friendly Advice be called tJiem a Pack of 
Scoundrels, Lyars, IHckpockets, Sycophants and Traitors, and swore they had been bribed to 
ruin him by Don Jorge, a noble Duke of whom he held hii Estate by the Tenure of Fealty and 
Homage. Every Body remembers how he took up his Lodgings one Night at a Hedge Ale- 
house, and thought himself in a magniGcent Castle, dreamt tbat he was attacked by a f urioua 
Giant, jumpt out of Bed, ran to bis Sword, attacked a Hogshead of Red Wine, broached the 
Hogriiead and let out all the Wine about the Chamber, and on the Landlord's insisting upon 
being paid tor his Wine laughed at him for a Blockhead, swore it was the blood of > Giant whom 
he had slun in Defence of him and his Castle, damned tdm for an insolent ungrateful Scoundrel, 
and threatened to cut his Ears off. 

tt is well known likewise how he pnt to flight all the Magistrates of the District, released 
a gan^ of Thieves, Pickpockete, Highwaymen and Murderers, and let them loose upon the in- 
dnstnous innocent Inhabitants: how they fell upon their Deliverer, and how he narrowly 
escaped with his Ijfe. 

81 See Thuaous, Davila, BrantAme, Henriade, L'Esprit de la Ligue, De Set, Rochefoucairit, 
Jolly, Nemours, Ice. It is much to be wished that the Details of Civil War were more generally 
known in America than they appear to be; the Horror of ■ Civil War is become a standing Jon 
among a very numerous Body of Americans. The Author has been assured that it is very 
common to the Wild Geese of this Country to fly against a Light House in the Night, and daui 
themadvea to Pieces. The same Cause may perhaps be assigned for both. 

SS Hie Night of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
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Recalls mad Cl»neiit, fierce Chatel, 
Ravaillac, arm'd with Powers from Hell, 
When virtuous, godlike Bourb(m fell. 
Alas! the Liberties they sought 
For which CoUgny, Cond^ fought, 
Subdu'd, and prostrate, still remain. 
And wretched MilUons fell in vain. 
Recalls Phillippi's fatal Field 
Where Virtue's self was forc'd to yield; 
Where Heroes found untimely Graves, 
And left free Romans, abject Slaves. 

Oh! didst thou live in George's Reign, 
And heard'st the Knaves, and Fools complain, 
The Fools, deluded by the Knaves, 
Complain they're worse than Galley Slaves. 
The mad, the ign'rant Knaves, complain. 
Midst Ease, and Wealth of Want, and Fain, 
With Doctrines borrow'd from the Clouds, 
Delude the stolid gaping Crouds: 
Doctrines absurd and crude, and new. 
And swear, they learnt them all from you. 
How would thy breast indignant feel 
Alternate Scorn, and patriot Zeal! 
Alas! vain Men, how blind! how weak! 
Give them the Liberty they seek; 
Grant all their vain, their fond Desires, 
Grant all that ev'iy Fool requires. 
Let them convene, in vagrant Bands, 
To play at Questions, and Commands, 
In tatter'd Garb, with squallid Mein, 
Like Children, play at King and Queen. 
Let them, round Freedom's sacred Pole, 
Quaff Toddy from the flowing Bowl. 
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The Tyler's, Cade's, and Straw's ddwte. 

The dread Arcanas of the State. 

Issue their Mandates, near and far, 

On Pain of Feathers and of Tar, 

Pierce thro* dark Night, with gummy Eyes, 

And see an Empire, vast arise. 

(Since 'tis a Truth, by all confest. 

That ArU, and Empires, travel West.") 

An Empire vast, by Heav'n declar'd. 

With which each other State compar'd. 

From Delly, to renown'd Calcut, 

Is not much bigger than a Nut, 

From Ispahan to Neufchatel, 

Is but the veriest Bagatelle. 

That isle, so blest by George's Sway, 

Is but the Needle in the Hay.** 

Claim Pow'r supreme, by Ri^t Divine, 

From Acady, to Caroline. 

The Pow'r and Glory of a State, 

By Quantities of Acres rate.** 

Let them, great Legislators fit, 

Instruct, advise, forbid, permit, 

Sole Judges of their private Weal, 

As they demand, enact, repeal. 



>gS^i 



piOAching SpleiidoT ot North Americ*. 



SS Jt the Author does not mUUke it wm a remark of Dean Berkeley that a Han might 
pOMeM fifty Thoiuaod Acre* of Land in North America, and not know where to set a Dinner. 
Tlte Deaa wa« in the Right. It is the melanchoUy Caae at thia Day ot innnmeraUe American 
Lftndlldden. Exftrto ertdt Roberto. 

Thi( pK-eminence lo much boatted of will in the Avthor'i humble Opinion prore for many 
Centuriea to oome fatal to the Establiahment ot Manufactories, to permanent Independence, to 
Butu^ Defence and to lasting Peace. 

840 
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Fleets, Armies, Hirelings, Viceroys, all 
The pension'd Slaves of Courts recall. 
Let Coblers, Tinkers, Butchers, prate 
At Will, of deep Affairs of State; 
Relate their Suff'rings o'er and o'er, 
Of Tea, of Tax, and Compacts roar. 
Till Pow'r supreme to Babes devolves. 
And every Suckling lisps Resolves. 

Poor giddy Wights, without pretence 
To Age, Experience, Parts, or Sense: 
Yet dare to judge of Men and Things, 
And think themselves as great as Kings; 
Leave them their idle Course to run. 
In two short Years, they'd be undone. 

Thus oft, a cocker'd, pamper'd Child, 
By fond maternal Love is spoiled. 
Froward and petulant, and rash. 
Neglects his Books, and feeds on Trash; 
Flies in his aged Parent's Face, 
For Whims that Age and Sense disgrace. 
A weak, ungrateful, booby Son, 
Sullen, controul'd; if pleas'd, undone: 
Let him pursue his idle Way, 
'Twou'd be one glorious Holiday; 
Let the poor Thing his Fancy please, 
He'd perish soon by dire Disease 
Unconscious of the Woes to come. 
Unmindful of his future Doom, 
How rough the World, compared with Home. 
When left alone, on Life's sad Stage, 
When anxious Cares his Thoughts engage. 
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Of Parent's fost'ring Aid bereft, 
To the wide World, an Orphan left. 
Too late, the fatal Truth perceives. 
Too late reflects, and vainly grieves. 
His Parent fondly was beguil'd, 
Had spar'd the Rod, and spoil'd the Child. 
Teach them, wise Patriot, t'obey, 
The mild Commands of Brunswick's Sway 
Bid them the Tyrant's Pow'r defy. 
In Freedom live, for Freedom die; 
But Oh! instruct them first to know, 
Tyrants from Sov'reigns, Friend from Foe. 
Freedom, from wild licentious Schemes, 
Just, legal Rights, from idle Dreams, 
The golden Mean, from mad Extremes. 
Like Prophets, erst in Mercy sent, 
To bid offending Worlds repent. 
Recall their wand'ring Steps, to Truth, 
XfOok down, with Pity, on their Youth. 
Wanton, and proud, in Nature's Bloom, 
Unconscious of impending Doom. 
Whilst George's fond, paternal Hand, 
Lin^'ring stispends the stem Command; 
Ere hostile, conqu'ring Fleets appear, 
Benignant check their mad Career. 
Ere yet avenging Hosts prepare 
To shake the Land with horrid War. 
Save them, from that sad Scene of Woes, 
Where thankless Sons their Sires oppose; 
Where Sires and Sons are mortal Foes; 
WTiere Moonstruck Zealots, fierce despise* 
Nature's endearing, sacred Ties; 
Where Ruffians gain imblest Applause 
By violated Faith, and Laws. 
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Where fair eam'd Wealth, Possessions fair. 

Are torn from many a rightful Heir; 

Where Lust of Pow'r and guilty Joys, 

Sweet Peace and Innocence destroys; 

Impostors vile to Pow'r aspire. 

Honour and Worth abash'd, retire. 

Retire, and see their native Lands 

Plunder*d by bold rapacious Hands. 

Unpitying Bands, fair Seats destroy. 

Of dear domestic, social Joy; 

See many a Field and fertile Plain, 

Cover'd with kindred Natives slain. 

See Friends, Companions, once belov'd. 
By dire contageous Madness mov'd; 
Frantic, and ruthless, pierce the Breast, 
Once with dear, mutual Love possest. 

Triumphant Crimes pollute the Land, 
Consign'd to ev'ry Butcher's Hand; 
Spread Desolation like a Flood, 
And Brothers shed their Brother's Blood. 
Rouse these dear Lands from torpid Sleep, 
Ah! rouse them, lest they 'wake to weep; 
With Anguish weep, alas! in vain. 
For thousands ruin'd, thousands slain. 
Let not their fatal Rage despise 
The Orphan's Tears, the Widow's Sighs. 
King aged Parents left forlorn. 
Their hapless, murder'd Sons to mourn; 
Dear, piotis Sons, whose frantic Eye 
Beholds their Sires untimely die; 
And Ruffians, rushing to destroy 
Soft Charms, reserv'd for virtuous Joy. 
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Snatch this short fleeting Interval, 
Their wandering Senses to recat. 
Warn them of their impending Fate, 
Lest sad Repentance comes too late. 
Bid them survey the Realms above, 
The bbssful Seats of Peace and Love, 
Yet there, even there, a rebel Crew, 
That Peace, that Love, could joyless view; 
See God immortal Joys prepare. 
Yet Joys immortal scorn to share. 
Plac'd by the Side of Pow'r divine. 
Yet 'midst that Glory, could repine. 
View Pow'r supreme with envious Eye, 
And God's Omnipotence defy: 
To Envy, Rage, and Malice prone. 
Invade th' indulgent Father's Throne, 
Till by just Wrath the Traitors fell. 
Headlong from Heav'n, to endless Hell. 



THE END 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

OF THE numberless Americans who have read MartinChuz- 
xltvnt, how many know that there exists a pamphlet issued 
in New York three years before Dickens visited us, and from 
which he may have drawn some of his descriptions of the swin- 
dling operations of Zephaniah Scadder? Yet so it is, and we are 
the first to republish it, as our Extra Number 28, completing 
Volume Vn of the series. 

As one of the rarest of rare Americana, it affords us much 
pleasure to add it to the already long list of such with which we 
have presented our Magazine subscribers. 

In January, 1842, Charles Dickens left England or his first 
visit to this country, and in 1843 recorded some of his impressions 
in Martin Cktazletoit. His keen sense of the ridiciilous found ample 
scope for materia! at that time, and "spread-eagleism," wild-cat 
Utnd speculations, the newspaper editors of little Western journals, 
and incidental characters or types were mercilessly ridiculed. At 
that period steam communication with America had scarcely passed 
the ei^terimoital stage, but it was producing an effect and bring- 
ing emigrants to this country every year in increasing numbers, 
many with some capital beyond the mere ability to work. These 
small capitalists with a few hundred pounds became, many of 
them, the prey of the unscrupulous land-speculator, parting with 
their assets for farms in the South or West, which on examination 
were found to be barren pine-lands or swamps that were unre- 
claimable. The European was not the only victim, but probably 
the easiest; there were no doubt more of American birth who were 
thus swindled, and Martin Chuzzlewit with Mark Tapley easily 
fell into the trap in purchasing a farm and building site in the far- 
distant city of "Eden." 
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Curiously, two years before Dickens's visit, there was printed 
in New York a little pamphlet, of the sarcastical^ humorous char- 
acter, reporting the experiences of a Maine farmer in a "City of 
Edensburgh" (Illinois), that in mai^ ways parallel the experiences 
<A Martin Chuzzlewit and Mark Tapley. The pamphlet is ex- 
tremely rare, and although the Library of Congress possesses a coi^, 
we have been unable to locate another, though there may be two 
or three others in existence. In the card catalogue drculated by 
the Library of Congress the name of the city "Edensburgh" is ez^ 
Toneously spelt "Edinburgh," missing the humorous point of the 
name. The similarity of the name d the ^ty and some of the ex- 
periences of the unknown author suggest that Dickens may have 
seen the pamphlet and obtained some ideas from it beyond the name. 

It consists of twenty-four pages, inclusive of the frontispiece, 
and is issued in plain yeUow wrappers. The wood-cut frontispiece 
represents a party of returning emigrants in a rickety wagon; three 
6t them sit in the rear, looking more like skeletons than human be- 
ings, on the front seat is a woman weeping, a scarecrow horse 
drawing the wagon is ridden by a haggard driver from whose mouth 
issue the words "I have been!". Confronting them is a smart 
chaise drawn by a dashing horse, in which sits a well-dressed man* 
from whose mouth issues "I am going to Illinois!"; the scene is a 
landscape, and at the bottom of the hill down which the returning 
«migrant8 descend is seen the roof of the poorhouse. The next 
wood-cut is a "Flatt of the City of Ed^isburgh." This strongly 
resembles the plan of the "City of Eden" examined by Martin 
Chuzzlewit before he made his purchase. On it is marked "Wash- 
ington Street (spelt "Washiongton"); Wall Street, Broadwi^, 
Commercial Street, Grand Street, the Public Exchange, the Maricet 
square, and so on, giving an impres^on of a settled and prosperous 
city. The third wood-cut represents a scene on a canal-boat. The 
fourth the principal building in Edensbui^ the hotel — a roughly 
built log cabin with an old crone looking out of the window and 
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mterviewing the emigrants. The last wood-cut represraits the 
emigrantfl forcib^ driTing from their \taid some Swiss squatters. 

The autiior seems to be unknown, &ad Eldensbuigh is possibly 
not intended for any special place in Illinois but merely typical o! 
the schemes of swiiuiling Western land speculators. "Major 
Wilkey** was possessor of a fairly prosperous farm of two himdred 
acres in Mooseboro, Me., when he met the Connecticut speculator^ 
Squire Samuel Soaper (answering to Dickens's Zepkaniah Scadder\ 
who expatiated on the beauty of a f ann in the West, where the soil 
without toil would produce four hundred bushels to the acre, wh^e 
the air was pure, the climate healthy. The result was that Major 
Wilk^ exchanged his Maine farm for one of three himdred acres 
in Edensburgh and some building lota in the cily itself, and de- 
parted on his western joumQr with bis wife, the family black, his 
three sons and the dog. On reaching Albany they disposed of their 
wagon and horse and took passage on a "penny-a-mile" canal boat. 
After nine days on the canal boat they took passage on a lake 
steamboat to Cleveland "a little village in Ohio," a mere baby of a 
city, as the Major supposed, to Edensburgh. A horse and wagon 
was here purchased and the route to Illinois by way of Detroit 
tdcen. The inhabitimts of Detroit had never heard of Edensburgh. 
The prairie was at last reached, but instead of finding easy tjravel- 
ing, they found it the reverse, the ground rough, wet and miry, 
necessitating a dismount every fifteen minutes to put their should- 
ers t<^the wheel, Mrs. Wilkey having to walk most of the distance. 
Illinois reached, it was another nine days' journey to Edensburgh 
in a northwest direction, but cheered by the thought that th^ 
were within a reasonable distance of their destination, they pushed 
' on. The country was desolate. Eldensburgh was unknown to 
everyone they met, and they were getting so desperate and hope- 
less of finding the ci^ from the apparent draise ignorance of the 
inhabitants that it was seriously considered to send one of the boys 
overland to Cindnnati to obtain "Dwight's Universal Gazetteer." 
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When hope was at last abandoned they reached a marslqr q>ot 
swarming with mosquitoes, uid saw a Ic^ hut of the meanest con- 
struction, in front of which was a strip of board on which was writ- 
ten "Hot^." Repeated pounding at the door at last brought an 
old woman to the one window, who looked out and in answer to 
the inquiries told them that they were then in Edensburgh, and on 
their expressing incredulity, fetched a copy of the very map shown 
them by Squire Soaper. They tried to make the best of it for a 
year, but fits of ague, treated with pumpkin whiskey sweetened 
with molasses, and the impossibiUty of growing anything, decided 
them to return to Maine as best they could, and the pamphlet ends 
with them on the return march. 

As a specimen of American humor it is interesting, and still 
more so from the possibiUty that Dickens may have obtained some 
hints from it for his description of Martin Chuzzlewit's purchase 
in the city of Eden. 
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( C^TES, fellow traveller, I have been to Illinois, and as good 
j[ luck would have it, after a twelve months' miserable 
half-starved residence in that famous and thriving 'city 
of Edensburgh,' (so called), the Major has, with a whole skin, 
(but with precious little flesh I assure you) providentially escaped; 
and is thus far back again to his good old native state of Maine — 
*and what (do you ask) has your year's residence in that highfy 
extolled country produced you?' just what you might, by occular 
demonstration suppose, honest friend — a brokffli down waggon! — 
a broken winded horse!— a broken hearted wife!— a broken legged 
dog! — and, what is still more to be lamented, the irr^>arable broken 
constitutions of my three Fever and Ague sons, Jonathan, Jerry 
and Joel — ah, the Major by sad experience can now truly say to 
you, and to eveiy other son of New England — 

Who bftve ■ good kornt. and don't ntMm it 
'A trip to the WmI' will t««cb jva to prjw it. 

Nor ought he on the present occasion fail to say to those quiz- 
ical dogs, those sharp shooters, and mischievous scribling Editors 
of the South — forbear! and no longer ridicule and make ^>ort of 
our much talked about 'Maine-Pine-Swamp-Forest Speculation!' 
(in which the Major is said to have taken so distinguished a part) 
for never could there be experienced just such another confounded 
take-in as has been practised upon Major Wtdter Wilk^, of 
Mooseboro'! whom, be it remembered, (had he been present), 
Queen Victoria's loyal subjects, the Nova Scotians, the boast of 
Aroostook, could in no way have intimidated, yet notwithstanding 
the Major is obliged to confess, and that to his rotten shame, that 
one of those Connecticut-Ctfy-making-speculating-Illinois-land- 
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Jobbers ha^ for once out-Majored him; and left him without a 
sin^e laurel to his browl — and pray Get me ask) who would not 
like him have supposed his fortune made at once* to be offered for 
a farm 'good for little or nothing/ a 'first rate Dlinois Farm, of 
800 acres, producing 400 bushels to an acre!* and withal, the good- 
ly number erf 'tweniy valuable bouse k>ts in EDENSBUBGH!' 
and (as was represented to him), one of the most delightful, pros- 
perous and thriving Cities in the West, which (in commercial 
point of view) promised soon to eqiud, if not outrivid the cities of 
New-York and Philadelphia! and like the former, ^ready boasting 
ol her puUic squares, her parks, her parade grounds, her 'Change! 
— Broadway — Wall — ^Washington — Pearl — Franklin — Grand — 
Commercial and other streets." Howscunever, a tom-focd as I 
have been, there is a leetU consolation left for the Major yet; for 
it is a right-down-oncontradictable fact, that he was for a long 
time powder-proof against the ten thousand reports in drculation, 
from Eittery to Mooseboro', of the Mncieasing wealth and popula- 
tion of the far-famed West' until, as bad hick would have it, he 
was beset by one of those leetle-too-sUck-Yankee-land-jobbing- 
Gull-Catchers! a second *Simon Swap,' who proved himself as 
smart in the manufacture of new Cities in the West, as that of 
wooden bowls, combs, clocks, pork hams and nutmegs in the East! 
and who first introduced himself among lis as 'Squire Samuel 
Soaper,* and the better to effect his object, finding fault with and 
undrarating almost everything that could be cmsidered tW pro- 
duce of Mooseboro*! — the 'barrenness of the soil — impurity of the 
water— infectious air — sour crabbed fruit — blasted com — watery 
potatoes — distempered cattle, and scabby sheep ! !* and, what was 
a leetle too personal, and withal, a right-down-wilful Ue — the puny 
half-starved. Job-like-appearance of our own dear selves, the 
iiooseitesi' not forgetting at the same time to draw w<mderful com- 
parisons, and to extol to the skies the abundant and luxuriant 
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produce of the West! — 'pure air — sweet water — HeaUhy climate — 
(mark that, fellow traveler) — fertile and easy cultivatiou of the 
prairies — extensive and self-sown wheat fieldsl' — and, what was 
wonderful indeed, always free and accessable to imnimerable droves 
of well-batted wild Hogs! ripe for the daughter, and so exceedingly 
kind and accommodating to Maine emigrants, as to approach 
their barn-yards once a week (not to he fed, but lo) to be butchered 
Indeed there was nothing of that country's produce which the 
'Squire' did not most extravagantly boast, the Fever and Ague 
excepted, about which he was as mum as a toad-fish! although the 
whole country so aboimded therewith, that had seven-eighths 
been barrelled and exported to other parts of the world, there would 
have remained enou^ in all conscience, to have set half New- 
England into the shivers! 

Having thus described a few of the advantages and good 
qualities of the West, this honest (soft) Soaper very modesty ob> 
served, that for the accommodation of some of his eastern friendSt 
(as was once said by another of tke family, who offered to exchange 
new feathers for old, bushel for bushel) he had a good first-rate 
Uliiwis Farm, of 300 acres, (producing 400 bushels to an acre) and 
a few very valuable house lots in the thriving city of Edensbui^, 
that he would exchange for me or two inferior farms in Maine;* 
utd with saying which, drew from the pocket of his pantaloons 
(carefully enveloped in parchment,) a 'PlaU' as he termed it, of 
his 'famous thriving City!' Here it is, fellow traveller; ami the 
Major will wage that a better Gull Nett was never b^ore woven by 
one of the most skillful artists in the country — good, bad, or in- 
different. Fags, the Major was most nappingly caught therein, 
neck and heeb, boots and spurs, soul and body! and from which, 
as the fly once said to the spider, he found it a leetle-desperate^- 
di£Scult to disentangle himself! 
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PIATT OP THE CITY OP 'EDENSBURGH.' 



It was at this period, fellow traveller, that Major Wilkey 
possessed clear of debt, as good a farm of 250 acres as Mooseboro, 
could boast of — producing quite enough of the necessaries of life 
for the subsistence of his family, then composed of six souls, self, 
wife, three remarkably smart and healthy boys, and Cffisar, an 
old faithful family black — and all as happy and contented as need 
be, until the arrival among us of that crafty speculator; that kind 
and obliging swapper of new farms for old! and on whose representa- 
tion of the advantages and enjoyments of a City life, Mrs. Wilkey 
and the boys became so elated that the temptation was, I must 
confess (to speak grammatically) bordering a mighty deal on ir- 
resistibilityt Howsomever, not to be too hasty to close with the 
stranger, the Major begged that his f amity might be indulged with 
the privilege of one night to dream about it (Mrs. Wilk^ with the 
"Platt" mider her pillow!) and if the dream of but one should be 
considered in any way propitious, the bargain should be closed the 
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ensuing moming, and the deed agned, sealed, and delivered with- 
out further delay; which not bdng objected to on the part of 
'Squire Soaper, my fairu^ retired early to bed with a determina- 
tion, (asleep or awake) to dream of nothing but about the con- 
templated exchange! and, as a dream was thus not only to deter- 
mine the fate of the old homestead, but probably that of the 
Major and his family forever, sometime before the break of day all 
were up and prepared to relate and to hear related, each other's 
dreams. The lot falling first on me, I found it no difficult task to 
tell all I dreamed; for I assured my family that whether it could 
be considered a dream or not, I could not for the life of me sleep a 
wink the whole night for thinking of the new 'Farm of 300 acres 
and the 400 bushels to an acre!* Mrs. Wilkey's turn came next, 
who with equal confidence declared that she 'positively dreamed 
(but whether asleep or axo(^e she could not tell) that she had a full 
clear view of Eldensburgh; and while taking a delightful prom- 
enade down Broadway, was met by her three boys, Jonathan, 
Jerry and Joe, garbed in the style of gentlemen, with black fox- 
tail whiskers, just from their commercial and mercantile business!' 
Never could mortal beings be more elated and transported with joy 
than were the boys on hearing the relation of Uieir mother's dream, 
which they declared accorded exactly with their own — as they had 
not ceased to dream, night and day, asleep or awake, that they 
were all three destined to be great men in Edensbui^h! 

Mrs. Wilkey, as well as the rest of the family, with one ex- 
ception, now without hesitation expressed her belief that the eX' 
change would be a wise and judicious one. From this opinion, 
however, old Ceaze dissented: having been raised from his infancy 
upon the homestead he felt too much attached thereto to behold it 
thus dreamed or rather fooled away, and remained silent. ' 'Fend 
on't, Massa Major, said he, "as de say be, one bird in de hand is 
ten times better den a whole flock of 'um in de bushes/" And in 
truth, fellow traveller, I have by bitter experience, since found out 
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to my Borrow that the prognoatication of old Ceaze was correct — 
Mrs. Wilkey and the boys were, however, of quite a different opin- 
ion, and being so overjoyed at the thoughts of exchanging a country 
for a city life, that they became impatient for an immediate r^er- 
ence to the Tlatt,' and a selection of the twenty undisposed-cJ 
house lots that had been kindly offered in part payment for the 
premises — in this selection it may be well for me to remark, friaid, 
that the Major had nothing to do, his mind being at that moment 
too much engaged (to the exclusion of every thing of minor im- 
portance) how and in what manner he could improve his new farm 
(producing 400 bushels to an acre) to the best advantage — whether 
to devote a part or the whole, to the cultivation of peas, beans, or 
parsnips — the choice of lots was therefore left wholly and totally 
to Mrs. Wilkey and the boys, the first choice falling to the mother, 
she selected four of the most pleasant and centrally situated, in 
Broadway near Pearl; intending that on each should be erected a 
splendid mansion, one for the Major and self, and one for each of 
the three boys; the next choice devolving on Jcmathan, and taking 
it for granted that he would ultimately become an exporter and 
importer of domestic and foreign goods, he sheeted all the un- 
occupied lota on 'Commercial-street!' while Jeny selected five oE 
the best on * 'Change' and Josey the same number between *Col- 
lege!' and 'State House' Squares! — each being thus supplied to his 
mind, and the 'Piatt' about to be returned to the *Squire,' old 
Ceaze, (who until that moment had remained in a state or sullen 
silence,) now put in his claim, for at least the choice of <«e lot — 
for "what (said he,) you tink old neger gooi' do to 'muse, and 'ploy 
he'sef, in Hellinoyt (as you c^ 'van) — where de grain soto, reapt 
and trash he'sef! and de hog feed^ fatten and kill he'sef?' The 
ai^ument of the impertinent black prevailed, and a lot was granted 
him from the number selected by Jonathan, in 'Commercial-street* 
as Ceaze said 'he should like 'um bess near low water mark, wh«re 
he could muse 'umself 'casionally digging claml' 
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The exchange being now amicabfy and finally agreed on, the 
deeds were filled by the 'Squire (who bad a pocket full of them) and 
were presented to self and wife for our signatures! which I must 
confess, fellow traveller, on the refiection that we were about to 
agn away our patrimonial portions, and to quit-claim forever our 
right and title to the old homestead, produced for the moment, 
sensations similar (probably) to those of two wretched condemned 
criminals, when about to sign (by compulsion) their death war- 
rants! But it was too late now to repent, the papers were signed, 
sealed and dehvered, and 'Squire Soafer put into possession ci the 
prranises! — and the next thing to be done was to commence forth- 
with preparations for a remove, in quest of and take possession of 
our new^ acquired Farm, and the 'twenty valuable unoccupied 
house lots!* I had still remaining a tolerably good draught horse, 
and an old farm wagon (which providentially I had not dreamed 
away) and into which were deposited a few of the most useful articles 
of kitchen furniture, which it was supposed would be most wanted 
when we should reach oui journey's end; and on the top a small 
vacancy was left, to be occupied by my famUy. Thus prepared, 
after a farewell shake of hands with my neighbors, we bid, on my 
part, and no doubt on that of Ceaze, a melancholy adieu to Moose- 
boro'! 

Our journey, for a few days, was as comfortable and as pleasant 
as could be eq>ected; but when we reached the northwest comer 
of old Massachusetts, and began to ascent the heights of Peru, the 
travel became rough, and withal a Uttle stumpy; my family were, 
as might be supposed, squeezed like a marl of yoimg pigs, into a 
very narrow compass; old Ceaze occupying no better seat then 
what a long-legged iron pot, reversed, afforded him ; uid from whom 
at every jirk or jolt of the wagon, a sigh or bitter groan was sure 
to be heard, accompanied with an expresaon of pain and madness! 
It was about noon of the eighth day of our joun^^, when we 
reached that churning half-Dutch city of Albany, where finding 
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that spare beds with clean sheets for 'Yankee emigrants' were des- 
pert scwce at the public houses, we made all possible haste to find, 
as we had been advised to do by out friend 'Squire Soaper, one of 
the canal-penny-a-mile boats; and withal, one of a jolly mess of 
passengers engaged; as the Major had been told that a drag up 
the casal, ttntkout company, would prove a prodigious long and 
lonesome one!' and as luck would have it, on my first inquiry, a 
captain was found, who said that a penny-a-mile was his price, 
and all tiiat he asked; and that as regarded the 'jolly mess,' he 
could accommodate me to a T, as he had (dready 200 passengers 
engaged, well told, and on board; and in less than four hours would 
be under way! This was indeed short notice as we had horse 
and wagon to dispose of; but, howsoever, the society of so goodly 
a number of passengers (some of whom were in all probability 
bound to 'Edensburgh') was a very great consideration. Old 
Ceaze was, ther^ore, immediate^ dispatched, with horse and 
wagon, to deposit the loading on board the boat, then lying a 
small distance on the canal, above Albany; and, moreover, the 
black was strictly chu'ged to make what observations time would 
admit of, with regard to the accommodations, appearance of 
passoigers, &c., &c., and to make a due and correct report thereof 
to his master. 

Ceaze went and came, and apparent^ in ten times more ill 
humor than when he went! and on being interrogated as regarded 
the extent and nature of his discoveries, the only answer that I 
received from the black saut^ salamander^ was, that 'I better go 
an* zee for mysef, and he guess de Major wish he'sef on Moose- 
boro* farm agin!* Now this, friend, was more than the Major 
would have borne with impunity from the Nova Scotians, much 
less from a lazy, thick-headed, half-witted Black! I seized the 
impudent scoundrel by the collar with a nervous military gripe, 
and demanded that he immediately and correct^ inform me to the 
best of his ability who the passextgers were, and what th^ looked 
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like? Ceaze was evident^ frightened, believing Iiis master in 
earnest, luid promised without further delay, to comply with my 
request, which he did, in the manner following: "You ax me massa 
Major, who da be, but Ceaze, upon he htmor, can't tell you 'sactly, 
but he guess da be berry much like oursef, all ob one family , for I 
*3erb one beny old gemman and he lady aboard, who Ceaze 'spec 
to be grandady and grandmama to all de ress." 

Major: 'But, you fool, had you no tongue in your head to afdc 
the c^tain who they were? 

Ceaze : 'Yes, massa major, Ceaze got he tongue in be head, and 
ax de Cap'en who da be, and he say, da be Swisses!' 

Major: 'Swisses, ha! and now Ceaze tell your master off at 
hand — what did they look like?' 

Ceaze: 'Like de berry Debbie hesef! No! not quite so hash/ 
(Ceaze beg massa's pardon) look jus' tor all de world like a dry oak 
tree in a chesnee swamp, cover'd from top to bottom wid tree 
tousand or less noisy clacking crow blackbird!' 

Major: 'And so, Ceaze, this is all, is it, that you have to tdl 
me?* 

Ceaze: 'No!. no! massa major: dare one ting more I got to 
telle you for sartin — Watch and Ceaze don't go dat load, you miqr 
pend on't.' 

Major: *You don't go that load, and I miqr 'pend on't;' and 
how then will you go, you stupid ' 

Ceaze: 'Stop massa Major, Uttk bit, and Ceaze tell you all 
bout 'um. I hab a word conversation or two long wid de Ci^'in, 
a cleber old gemman as eber break a biskit; he kindfy offer me if 
I lead de horse and WaUk follow me, and find ourself, he gib us 
our passage and chai^ nothing in welcome!' 
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As no correct information was to be obtained from ^e stupid 
blockhead, I declined having any further conversation with him, 
as at that moment there was something of more importance to 
attend to, which was to dispose of horse and wagon for the most 
th^ would bring; which having done, and by particular request 
of the Captain, having settled with faim for our passages in advance, 
we were soon on our way to the boat: by Mrs. Wilkey and the 
boys it was concluded that if there were two such aged persons on 
board, as reported by Cease, it woidd be well to obtain an eaiiy 
interview with them; and tiiereby an introduction to the re- 



mainder of the family; and to ensure a d^ree of respect and ven- 
eration, it would be best for me on thb occasion on act the Major, 
and to garb myself according; although, in truth, th^ proved 
so numerous and formed such a 'solid square* on board, that had 
there been an occasion for the Major to have drawn his sword, 
he would have been obliged to have stepped on shore to have done 
it! 
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Soon the sound of the horn was heard, accompanied by the 
captain's hoarse voice, "hurry!* 'hurry!' 'all on board!* and on board 
the Major with his family went, and with feelings, I assure you> 
apparently dmilar to a drove of half-frightened-to-death sheep, 
just altering the slaughter-house! Very soon, however, we had 
the satisfaction to espy among the crowd the aged couple, whom. 
with somewhat of a military air, I approached, and taking the old 
gentleman by the hand, made my obeisance, and thus addressed 
him: — 'Your most obedient, my aged fellow-traveller; I hope for 
better acquaintance; pray are you, or any one of your niunerous 
family bound to tiie 'City of Edensburgh?' But to this polite and 
friendly salutation, what do you think was bis reply? — 'Ilotf- 
shepkedkanzsmok'tharranl' Thne's for you, a word longer than 
my sword, from hilt to pcnnt; and not a syllable of which could I 
understand! Mrs. TOcey, fortunately* stood close by, and within 
fair hearing, and declared that she could nmke no more nor less <rf 
it, than that 'ke-loved-sfuep's-head-and-smok^t-herrenl' I then re- 
quested that she should in like manner address the old lady, as her 
husband might be very deaf and not understand me, which she, 
with a low curtsey, accordingly did, but her reply thereto was ez* 
pressly the same, 'IloDeshepkedhanzsmok'tharranl' Unwilling thus 
to fail in my attempt to obtain a friendly introduction to some one 
of the family, I next accosted a yoimger member, and enquired if 
there were any militaiy characters on board? as Mrs. Wilkey did 
at the same time, of a young woman, Vhether she was the great- 
great-grand daughter, or one of the fifth generation of the aged 
couple on board?* but the answers of both to these enquiries were 
predsely tiie same *Iloveshfpkfdhanzsmok'tharran. Come away, 
wife, said I, it is no use if they are so extravagantly fond of thdr 
favorite dish as to be unwilling to think or talk about any thing else, 
leave them alone to enjoy itt the Major will go and demand a 
berth for himself and family in the after cabin, where I trust we 
shall obtain something better to eat than "sheep's head-and- 
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smok't-harran! But, what was my surprise, on application to the 
Captain for better quarters, to be told that it could not be granted! 
— that all penny-a-mile passengers, whoever they might be, were 
always considered deck passengers 1 and as such we had no right 
in the cabin! that our quarters, when below deck, were with the 
Swisses! in the hold, amidships, where we must contrive to mess 
imd lodge together as well as we could! 'Mess and lodge with the 

d , and his imps, just as soonl* exclaimed I, 'a pretty story this, 

to be sure, to reach the ears of my Mooseboro' friends— that Major 
Walter Wilkey, while late an inhabitant of Mooseboro' could have 
ordered half a dozen of his best ewe lambs butchered for his break- 
fast, in ten days after, not only cooped up to almost suffocation, 
with a family of two hundred Swiss smok't-harran-eai^rs, but com- 
pelled to mess and share with th^n as many sheep's-head and 
plucks! abominable!' exclaimed I, — 'of abominablesr responded 
my wife. It was at that instant, I must confess, fellow traveller, 
that if the major ever felt a spark of miUtary spunk burning within 
him, it was then enkindled to an unquenchable flame! nor did I 
hesitate to threaten the unmanly fresh-water captain, that if he 
should ever show his profile in 'Edensbur^,' I would have him in- 
dicted for 'assault and battery,* and brou^t before the Mayor and 
Aldermen! That's right, husband,* whispered my wife, 'for I'll 
wage you^ll be M^or!' But finding that threats would effect 
nothing, I i^ected to become more calm, and begged him that if 
he had no feeling oi respect for the Major, that he would have some 
pHy for Mrs. WiOcey, who was natuarily very narvouSt and withal 
esterricaP and that he would be so kind and obliging as to return 
our passi^ mon^, and we would endeavor to obtain for ourselves 
a more comfortable conveyance: 'not a cent — not a cent, for love 
or mon^I' was the i^ly <^ the unfeeling bnitel 'that,' he said* 
'would be contrary to an old established rule of the canal boat 
captains, who toc^ special good care never to return a cent passage 
money whea once iaitly in their pocketsi — remembra this, fellow 
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traveller, and never pay for your passage in advance. We thus 
found that there was no other remedy but to bear and forbear as 
well as we could, with our heads more than half the time out 
of the port-holes, to obtain pure air and prevent suffocation, while 
the Swisses were almost constantly enveloped in tobacco smoke! 
Indeed, the boat, the whole passage, was like a floating volcano! 

Of their extreme fondness for their favorite dish, their Ilov- 
shephedhanzsmooktharren,* as they spelled it, there could be no 
doubt, for not a village did we pass on the canal, from Albany to 
Buffalo, but was thoroughly ransacked for their favorite food; and 
not a sheep was slain the whole route but they, I will wage, before 
the animal was cold, applied tor and obtained the head, &c.: they 
appeared to care but little for the body; but give them the head 
and pluck and th^ were satisfied! — nothing else seemed to occupy 
their minds, asleep or awake — sick or well — ^when low spirited or 
in high glee! On the passage one of the yoimg Swisses was accident- 
ally crowded overboard into the canal, and was drowned. On the 
melancholy occasion, the natural tender feeling of Mrs. Wilkey, 
who had herseff the year past been called to mourn the loss of a 
child in a similar way, led her to attempt to sympathize with and 
console the afflicted mother; but to no purpose, for whatever she 
did or could say, the only reply made her by the bereaved parent, 
was 'Ilovshepktdhanzmook^tharranV 

Indeed, fellow traveller, so unpleasant was the situation of the 
Major and his family while confined on board, with such a pack of 
tobacco smoking, swill-fikhing, h(^-robbing, sheep's head-and- 
hCTring-eaters, that even the situation of cAd Ceaze, wading throu|^ 
mud and mire, 'working his passage by loading-the-horse-and- 
finding-himseU-for-Dothing-in-welcome,' was ahnost enviable! It 
was indeed astonishing to witness with what a d^ree of apparent 
satisfaction, as well as patience, the black sarpgnt pnsevoed in 
and performed the task aUotted him; and all in preference, he nid 
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to Spending one hour on board 'wid dem oU Nick's imaccountables- 
de Swisses!* It was during a veiy rainy and very tempestuous 
ni^t, that I could not help thinking of and feeling for the two 
animals, JFatck and Ceaze, exposed as th^ must be: often in the 
course of the night did I listen, while the rain poured down in tor- 
rents, to ascertain if I could hear the footsteps of the horse, and if 
the boat was in motion, believing it hardly possible for any human 
being to withstand the severity of the storm, and survive until 
morning. As soon as daylight appeared, my anxiety brought me 
on deck to learn the fate of the poor creatures; when, the first ob- 
ject that greeted my eyes, was Ceaze! as wet as a thrice-drowned 
muskrat, with the water dripping from every part of his body as if 
all night showered with a toater pot! and grinning like a Chessee 
cat. The first salutation that I received from him, the moment he 
discovered my head above deck, was 'Good momen, massa Major, 
you 'joy yousef cleherly last night, I ho^e—Waich and I take clear 
comfortl* Indeed, there was not a boat passed us day or night on 
the camd, with the appearance of any Swisses on board, that was 
permitted to escape without 'a hail' from the impertinent black, 
and, in derision of me, enquiry made 'if there were ai^ military 
characters on board?* and 'if ai^ bound to £densburgh!' and par^ 
ticularly, 'if th^ had on board a good store of 'Sheep-kead-an- 
smoak karrenJ' 

After a nine days' passage, and to me one of the most un- 
pleasant, I assure you, fellow traveller, that was ever experienced, 
we had the good luck to reach Buffalo, and to bespeak a passage in 
less than half an hour afterward, on board of one of the Lake 
steamboats, taking precious good care to enquire 'if it was a-penny- 
a-mile boat?' and next, 'if there were any Swisses on board?* — 
Being answered in the negative, aboard we went, and where the 
Major and family felt themselves once more at home, and after a 
somewhat despet windy passage, were conveyed speedily across 
Lake Erie, and safely landed at Cleveland, a pleasant little village 
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in Ohio; but as the Major then supposed, but a mere baby, com- 
paratively to 'Edensbuigh!* As my family as well as myself had 
become heart-sick of water-passages, we here concluded that it 
would be best to make a purchase of horse and waggon, and therein 
make im overland passage to 'Edensbui^h,' the place of our des- 
tination. This we did not find much difficulty in doing, as we 
found that we had already arrived in a part of the country, where 
money was money, akid old horses and waggons worth whatever 
they would bring; we provided ourselves with one of the second 
class at a tolerable reasonable price, and, having reloaded our 
trump^y, in less than two hours were again under way, and tra- 
velled pretty expeditiously until we reached Detroit, the capital 
city of Michigan; the inhabitants we found somewhat numerous, 
and some few wealthy; but as we then supposed, of very httle in- 
formation, as they seemed to discredit altogether the fact that 
there was in any part of the W^tem Country a city so respectable 
and populous as we represented 'Edensburgh' to be! In no way 
discouraged however, we pushed forward with our usual speed, 
and soon had the satisfaction to enter upon the much boasted of 
'Prairies,' which yielded high coarse grass in abundance, and withal, 
despet wet and heavy wheeling, which Ceaze and the boys com- 
plained bitterly of, when compelled every fifteen minutes to dis- 
mount and put shoulders to the wheels! After thus travelling five 
days throu^ mud and mire — a great part of the time Mrs. Vi^lkey 
on foot, — we succeeded in reaching ^e southeast comer of the fa- 
mous state of Illinois! 

From thence, agreeable to the directions that I had received 
from Squire Soaper, we were to proceed in a northwest direction, 
and a nine days' travel would bring us fair in view of the 'City of 
Edensburgh!' We had worried away eight days, and half of the 
time in penetrating tiirough a country wet and marshy, and with- 
out any marks of cultivation, or other appearance of inhabitants 
than here and there a miserable log hut, with 'entertainment for 
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traveUers/ ciialked upon a sti^ of bark or diingle and suqiended 
to a pole — when, bdieving that we must be aome^eie in the 
neighborhood of the place of our destination* by my leqtMst the 
boys sought for a tree or eminence from tiie top of which th^ 
might be enabled to discern, at least (as Mr. Shakespeare ODoe 
remarked 'the clouds that cap-towered the gaudy palaces of Edras- 
buT^'! But they sought in vain, for nothing like either could 
be discerned as far as the eyesight could extend! We now came 
to a halt, and after an hour's consultation came to the ccmclusion 
that it would be best to pursue our journey one day longer at least, 
and if with no better success, that <me of the boys should then be 
dispatched with one month's provision, to Pittsburgh or Cincinnati* 
for one of Dtoigkt's Universal GaxaUers, for without the aid of which 
(so extreme^ ignorant did the inhabitants appear to be of the 
(jeography c^ their own State) that it was to be feared that we 
should never be able to find Edensbui^h. Hence, with new life, 
we put forward with all the speed that old Dobbin could be forced 
to, with the aid of cow whips and birch rods, and with old Ceaxe 
and one of the boys occasionally with a shoulder to the wheels. 

This day's travel proved to us a melancho^ one, and much 
more so than any of the prece<iing ones; as since we left Michigan 
our spirits had been occasionally cheered by the appeunnce of a 
hovel; or rather, a few unhewn logs piled one wpcm. another, like a 
Dutch hog-pen, to serve for the habitation of one or more newly 
arrived emigrants: and no sooner was such a ^ett^ erected, than 
the inmates, like their neighbors, hung out their shingle and com- 
menced keeping tavern! But on this day we had been travelling 
from sunrise until near sunset; and although in some insttmces 
through better wooded groves, yet without the discov«y of any 
thing that had the appearance of inhabitants. Before dark, how- 
ever, better luck attended us; it was when about to come to the 
conclusion that we would proceed no further in that direction, that 
a small log hut (and appuently one of the cheapest and meanest 
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G<»istructiQn) presented itadf to view, vith the usual appendage 
suspended from a pole erected in front, a strip of oak board tluee 
inches in width, containing the word Hotel I Judging from the 
ext^nal appearance of the wretdied hovel, that if inhabited at all 
it eould not be hy any one able to give us the souj^t for informa- 
tion, yet as to make the usual inquiry could do us no harm, the 
Major alone approached for that purpose; and although all was 
still as death, and not a human being to be seen or heard therein, 
after one or two heavy thumps at the door with the heel of his boot, 
accompanied with as many 'ho, the house!' the landlady (for such 
she proved to be) raised and appeared at the window — between 
whom and myself a c<mversation like the following immediately 
thereupon ensued: — 

Lady — ^'Wha! well traveller, and what is wanting? Enter- 
tainment, I 'spose!' 

Major— *Ckd. you tell ms, good lady, whetiiw you ever heard <rf 
such a place in these parts, or any other part of the world, as Edens- 
bu^h? And if so, where and in what part of the world it may be 
found? 

Landlady — ^"Whal wlqr, luck stranger! why, yes, you! and you 
may depend on't as s-a-^-t-i-n-1-y as-you-live, that aunt Kasiak 
tells the truth, that you ue now no where else upon earth but in 
I^ensburgh City! You are from the east, man, I guess, and may 
I be so bold as to ax your name?' 

Major — ^"WeD, aged mother, when I left home, my name was 
Major Waiter Wilkey, of Mooseboro*, but there is I think but pre- 
cious little of the Major left now! (Ceaze, aside. *I take my oaf 
ob dat!) and have come with my ffunily a great way from down 
east, as purchasers in and actual settlers of the poplilous and thriv- 
ing City of Edensbu^h! And now, madam, joking aside, will 
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you, in pity to us, inform us whether you ever heard of such a city 
in these parts or no?* 

Landlady — 'Wha! unbelieving man, you, as sure as parsnips 
are parsnips this here city is Edensburgh — so named but a-three 
months ^o by Squire Soaper, the lucliy good mim who bought the 
Undr 

Major — (Provoked, dismayed and disheartened) — 'Soaper, in- 
deed, and a soft one, no doubt! Edensburghl yes, as sure as pars- 
nips are parsnips, I am now in Edensburgh! — yes, the thriving and 
populous city of Edensburgh. Hem! well, may be! But where in 
the name of gosh, woman, are its public and private edifices, iits in- 
creased population, its Park, College, State House, and other 
squares, its Broadway* Pearl, Washington, Wall, Grand and other 
streets?' 

Ceazer (in a low voice) — ^"Massa Major, wont you juss plese 
ax missa, where about Commershall treetl' 

The old lady here hastily withdrew from the window, and for 
my better information, and in confirmation of what she had de- 
dared to me, soon returned with the 'Tlatt" that the Squire had 
left with her, 'Here, said she it is, in plain black and white, just 
as it was staked down by Squire Soaper, placing her fore finger of 
the right hand upon the sheet, and drawing it moderately across 
from ri^t to left, occasionally looking to me and then to the Piatt) 
you now stand Major, (observed she) with one foot in Washington 
street, and the other in Grand street; your good woman between 
Pearl and Broadway, your horse in State street, the fore-wheels 
of your w^gon in Wall street and the hind in Market street; and 
your blade man stands in Commerdal street; (Ceaze — 'Grosh, I 
taught so! and one feet I spec, at low water mark!') and your dog in 
College Square!' 
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Major — ^Ttfy dog in College Square! and there let him remain 
until he becomes more wise than his master has proved himself! — 
Hem! this beats the Pine Swamp Speculation all hollow! — and 
for the first time the Major perceives and believes, that he has been 
thoroughly soaped by that u%h Yankee, Squire Simon Soaper! 
And pray tell me, good woman, how long was the Squire himself an 
inhabitant of Edensburgh, as you call it? 

Landlady — 'Just three half days; half a day in making the 
purchase and staking out the City — half a day in drawing and fix- 
ing this here Piatt, and another half day, with the assistance of 
my old man, in logging the house we live in.' 

Major — ^"Squire Soaper was a Speculator, I suspect, and came 
into this country with plenty of gold and silver to buy up Govem- 
vaeoX lands?' 

Landlady — 'O, no indeed, that he didn't! He came into this 
country a poor man, as a body may say — just as one half the 
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Yankee oaigrants come here — not worth more ihxa five doUars in 
the world, and that in a few Yankee notions, wooden bowls, and 
pewter spoons, and the like, which he swopped for this township* 
and which he says as good c^>portunities offer, he intends to swop 
away for good cultivated farms down east!" 

Major. — ^"And Landlady, will you now inform me what is the 
population, or to be better understood, what number of inhabitants 
"Edensburgh" now contuns?" 

Landlady. — ^Well, lets me see, (counting her fingers) there is 
myself and my old man, are ttoo, and there is Bridget Bilkey is 
threat Gbednigo Bilkey is four, Epaphrosticus Bilkey is five, Askwell 
Bilkey is six, Birchee Bilkey is seven and Ruthful Bilkey is eighft 
of these myself and husband are living inhabitants, but the Bilk<^s 
(poor soiils) are all dead, and died with the Fever and Ague within 
one week of each other! and lie buried in 'Market Square!' " 

Mrs. Vt^ey. — ^ray husband, for the lives of us, don't stop 
here; lets us go back agam!" 

Major. — That won't do now wife, it is a pity that some of us 
could not have dreamed of this before— ^he Moosebofo' fann is 
gone, and we have now nothing to go back to but povnly and 
wanti" 

CEeser. — ^^es, Massa Major, I did sartinly dream of um, 
and I tellee you now, we better be off in a twink ob an eye, fore dat 
Feber-an-ach gets hole on us, and make just such havoc wid our 
family, and den sus-I, de ole lady be count her finger agin, dus: 
(Ceaze counting his own) dare Major Wilkey, he is one, and Molly 
Wilkey his wife, she two, and Cceser Wilkey, (gau blessee him, 
good ole soul) he be three, and Jonathan Wi^ey, he is four, Jeny 
Wilkey, he five, and Jos^ Wilk^, he make six — six Bilkeys and 
six WUkeys all berried out dare, in Markum Square! — qui!" 
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Here we weie, in a peck of trouble, gtire enough! my Moose- 
boro Farm gMie— irrecoverabty gone! — more than eleven hundred 
miles from a single acquaintance (with the exception ot my family) 
and with but one week's proviaon on hand, or the most dbtant 
prospect of obtaining any — azid with but just thirteen diillings and 
sixpence half-penny in my pocket! — my wife »ck, dejected and dis- 
couraged! the boys disappointed and mortified! — my horse lame 
and wind-broken! — old Ceaze fretful and saucy! — and fFaich (the 
dog) with a leg broken by the wolves half starved and siuLppmg at 
swarms of blood-thirsty musquetoes! — nor was this all, my "Farm 
of 300 acres, producing 400 bushels to an acre!" had been either 
swallowed up l^ an earthquake, or in some other way had unaccount- 
ably disappeared, and could no where be found!— in such a predic- 
amoit did the Major and family find themselves coi the first day of 
their arrival at "E^oisburgh!" and as night approached, and no 
other shelter but that afforded by the log-house Inn, it was be- 
neath its humble roof that we were compelled to seek lodgings and 
therein to abide so long as we remained in the country! which the 
landlady informed us was erected "express^ for the accommoda- 
don of travellers!" — that the price of board was one dollar each, 
per day!" and on enquiry what kind of living we might expect, her 
reply was "a variety," and referred us to the *TBilI (d Fare!" a 
board suspended from a log in the comer of the room, on which 
was chalked —"for Breakfast — Pork and PotatoesP' "Dinner — 
Potatoes and PorkrSvLppeT— Indian ash Cakes without PotatoesP' 
and a "tea-cup of whiskey, night and morning, as a substitilte for 
tea and coffee" — ^"this (^e said) was allowed to be a charming 
living in Illinois, where as there was not one of a million of acres 
under cultivation (and probably would not be for fifty years hence) 
beef, grain, and every other eatable was despet scarce and high!" — 
"But why (said I) good womtui, where land is represented so ex- 
ceeding fertile, does not the 'squire devote a part of his purchase 
to culUvation!" "not he indeed, (she replied) he knows (as every 
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other Yankee speculator does,) his interest better than that, that 
it is often times more value to stake it out into City house lots, 
which briii{^ a fine price in the market at the east! and it is raley 
true, Mr. Major, that so much is now-s-days done in this here 
quarter by your eastern land-speculators, in buying and selling 
instead of planting and tilling, that at a mile distance one httle 
patch of com of half an acre became the property of seven different 
owners before it was fit to harvest, and then for the want of fenc- 
ing, the pesket wolves reaped and ran off with the crop! — tuid it is a 
sartin fact, that so little is done to improve and cultivate the soil, 
that we have mostly to depend on your eastern markets for our 
Beef and other eatables, which I think must make it very scarce 
uid high! with you down casters!" (Ceaze) "Scarce and high! 
O no Missa, berry plenty and resonble I sure you at de pressen 
time, in New- York an Bosson Markets, and so-fort, where you get 
a pound ob de berry bess shank-bone-stake for two-an-elben pence, 
and make you present ob de suet into de bargin!" 

It was (as I observed) in this wretched hovel (the produce of 
one half days labour) and with no better food than that mentioned, 
that the Major and his family were obUged to put up with for the 
space of one year! going only a little way abroad in the day time, 
as we had been at night too much serenaded by the wolves to ven- 
ture out after dark! — the Major ought not however to omit to 
mention one convenience of which this famous log-house Inn 
could boast — one candle (at night) was sufficient to illuminate 
every room therein — the bar-room, parlour, dining hall, sleeping 
chambers, &c. &c. had been either all knocked into one, or the care- 
less carpenters, (Squire Soaper fmd the huxdlady's "old man") had 
forgotten to put up the partition logs — ^this evil however, was 
remedied (as regarded the sleeping rooms) by suspmdmg blankets 
between males luid females of different famiUes— and hence the 
accommodating old lady said the custom was on the arrival of 
many strangers, to enquire how many different families there were 
87fl 
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and to furnish blankets accordingly! — On IdJrs. WUkey's calling 
for a broom at night that she might sweep the mud from a space 
suffidoit to lie down and attempt to seek repose, the landlady de- 
clared that "she didn'tb*levetherewassuchanarticlein all Illinois! 
— that the prairie mud in their houses was too thick and heavy for 
com and birch brooms," but as a substitute which they used 
brought her a scrub hoe! My only object in remaining more than 
one week in the country, was, the hope that some tom-fool (like 
myself) might possibly happen along and be found willing to give 
me a sum sufficient for my 'Edensburgh lots* as would defray our 
^>ences back to Maine! — but we had passed nearly six months in 
the country without beholding the faces of more than two or three 
strangers, and they on their return to New-England — when early 
one morning Ceaze rushed into the house, (apparoatly in great 
fright and neariy out of breath) and b^ged that I would get nqr 
sword in an instant and Watch and the boys uid follow himi I 
hastened to the door, and to my great astonishment, found out the 
cause of Ceaze's affright and alarm! the whole of "Park" place and 
a part of "Wall-street," was occupied by one hundred or more, a^ 
those detestable Sheeps-head-and-pluck-gormandizers, the Swisses! 
squatting very composedly on their hams, in a cirde around a 
blazing fire, over which were suspended half a dozen iron pots filled 
to their brims with their favorite food! and whom, as soon as our 
landlady saw, she pronoimced "Squattersl" and begged that if we 
valxied our "building lots," as worth ai^r thing that the intruders 
might be driven off, and without a moment's delay, aa two hours' 
peaceable possession would entitle them to an indiq>utable right 
to the land! 

It was at this important crisis that I the second time discovered 
since leaving Mooseboro,* that I had one spark, at least, of military 
spunk remaining! — ^I seized my old faithful keen-edged terrifiert 
and mustering my forces, the three boys, Watch and Ceaze made 
a da^ upon them by surprize! 
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It was the woric of a minute — as in less than that time we got 
them on a retreat, and we in a close and hot pursuit following tliem 
down "Wall-street," through "Broadway," up "Pearl-street," in to 
"Commercial-street," up to their knees in mud! where, while some 
were (by their gesticulations) begging for quarter, others were ex- 
claiming, "Ilovshephedhanzmook'therren!" — "go, and be hang*d 
to you (said I) and cook and eat your fill of your "sheeps-head-and- 
smook't-herren!*' but blame me U you shall do it on my territories! 
"nor on mine in Gommarshall-treet!" added Ceaze, shaking his 
dub. In a very diort time thereafter, however, we had the satis- 
faction to see them extricate themselves from their miiy condition, 
and depart with bag and baggage, pots, pot-hooks and trammels, 
and leave us once more in quiet possesion of "Edensburgh!" and 
where we were permitted to rem^ in peace and quietness (with 
the exception of the dismal nocturnal bowlings of wolves) for the 
space of three months longer, when we were visited by another and 
still heavier judgment! — ^my boys, (in company with Mr. Van 
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Swinglecome or Strin^econe, our landlord) having gone in search 
of prairie hena' eggs and ground nuts, as a substitute for potatoes, 
(of which, as of every other provision, we had become very short,) 
they were overtaken nine miles from home, or any other human 
habitation *by a heavy fall of rain, by which they all took shocking 
colds and which produced in a few days after, that dreadful scourge 
of the West — the Fever and Ague! — ^if there was any thing wanting 
to complete our misery, it was this! the poor boys one hour alter- 
nately shaking and shivering as if freezing to death, and crying out 
for woollen blankets and warming pans! — and the next burning 
and blistering with fever heat like a roasting goose or turk^ on a 
spit-jack! and their mother (poor woman) being threatened with 
an attack of tiie same complaint, the only nurse that could be de- 
pended on was Mrs. Van Swinglecome, who acted in the double 
capacity of nurse and landlady — and the only medicine that she 
could prescribe, was powerful doses (five times a day) of pumpkin 
tokiskey sweetened with maple molasses^ which when their chills 
came on, had a powerful effect to warm and quiet them! — a Physi- 
cian could indeed have been obtained from the distance of twenty- 
three miles, but as the landlady observed that she understood that 
he had obtained a knowledge of his skill from the Swisses, there 
could be but little doubt that "Ilovshephedhanzsmoktharran" 
would be the prindpal ingredient of the medicine that he would 
administer, and be more likely to Icill than cure his patients! 

In this dreadful condition, fellow traveller, we worried out two 
mont^ longer, oc/mpleting just one year from the day we entered 
"Ed«Dsbui^!" when we having all become either by sickness or 
starvation reduced to mere shadows of "living skeletons!" we con- 
cluded that before death should in some form or other, unite the 
Wilkeys with the BUkeys it would be best, to satisfy demands, to 
give our landlord a quit-claim deed of our "Edensburgh building 
lots" and set out on our return back to Maine — and as you per- 
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ceive* we are thus far on our journey; determined if kind provi- 
dence permits us to reach the place of our destination, to say to our 
old friends as well as to every other son of New England. 

"Who IWTe ft fooi Amm Bod don't rtkm it. 
A trip to tha Wit will ImA tlMB to frim UT 
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or ni 
SHIfWRSCK AND SUPPBRIHGS 



DANIEL FOSS, (-«■/ ^^ ■"■■-h; 

[A Native of Elkton, MuyUnd.] 



Who WM the ODlypenon uved from on board the 

brig Negociahr, of Prxladblpbu, which fband' 

ered m the Pacific Ocean, on the 26th Nof. 

1809— and who lived five yean on a small 

barren laland— during which time he sob- 

•iatcd on Seal*, and never taw thefaoe 

of any hnman creature. 



e public may rdy on the truth of the pro- 
ceeding narrative of the Shipwreck and Suffer- 
ingt ^ D. FoH, who i* now living with hit 
relativet in Elkton (Maryland) and ha* de- 
posited in the Philadelphia MuMom, the 
O^x, which he aohi^y prized, and on 
which he kept a reclaming of the 
number of dayi he passed on the 
dreary Island. 
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DANIEL FOSS, 

[A NatiTC of EUtco, lAiajhai.] 

Wbo liTcd Fire Yetn upon a buren IiUnd ia the Padfle Oceu* 
iritboot Moag the face of any human creatvra. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

FOSS'S Journal is almost if not quite unique as a record of ex- 
perienoe where the narrator was not only alone but where, 
animals (accept, as he records the seals) birds, or even trees 
or [^ants were absolutely lacking. 

Compared with him Robinson Crusoe and Alexander Setkirk 
lived in a populous Paradise. Neither had other than an agree- 
able climate in which to pass his days, while Foss was in as in- 
hospitable a spot as can be imagined, outside ot the Polar r^ons. 

After considerable search, I have been unable to discov^ 
anything definite about Foss: but the ship Neptune of New York 
which rescued him was a real vessel, built at New Bedford, Mass. 
in 1809, of 284 tons, and was afloat as late as 1828, at New London, 
Conn. Her captam in 1815 was John W. Rolls. Foss probably 
understood it as "Call.** 

As a whole, the "Journal" appears to be genuine, and is cer- 
tainly veiy scarce: our own being the oaHy copy we have seen or 
heard of. The "Museum" Foss mentions was Peale's Museum in 
Philadelphia, established by Charles Willson Peak, the artist, and 
celebrated in its day. 
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ON THE Sd September. 1809. 1 satted from Philadelphia, in 
the c^Hicity of a Mariner on boud the brig Negociaiort 
James NicoU. master, bound to the Nortb-West Coast, 
on a Sealing voyage. On the 20th October we touched at the 
Cape of Good Hope, from which we shaped our coiirse for the 
Friendly Islands. As we proceeded north the weather became ex- 
tremely cold, so that we were obhged to exchange our clothing 
for such as were better calculated for the climate. On the 20th 
we passed several islands of ice, some of them nearfy three miles 
in circuit and sixty or seventy feet in height; this exhibited a view 
which for a few moments was pleasing to the ^e; but when we 
reflected on the danger, the mind was filled witii horror, for were 
a ship to get against the weather side of one of these islands when 
the sea runs high she would be dashed to pieces in a moment. 

On the Sdth November we experienced a severe snow storm, 
the brig's sails and rigging were all hung with icicles — at twelve at 
night it blew a gale of wind, and at half past two we struck an is- 
land of ice! The consternation we were thrown into by this un- 
expected shock — the fury of the storm — ^the darkness of night which 
surrounded us — the dashing of the waves against our stranded brig 
— and the prospect of an immediate death, which we was in mo- 
mentary expectation of — created a scene of horror past descrip* 
tion! As we found the brig in a winVing condition, we hastily threw 
into the long boat such articles of provision as oould eauly be got 
at, and embarked, twentynsne of us, in a small open boat, many 
hundred l^gues from land, in a cold climate, and some without 
jackets, hats or shoes; myself having on only one thin jacket and a 
pair of trowsers — in five minutes after we left the brig she went 
down. 
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At day light the storm having somewhat abated, we had a 
chance to examine our little stock of provision, which was found 
small indeed for so great a number <^ us — it consisted of about 
50 wt. of beef, half a barrel of pork, a barrel of water and a small 
ke^ of beer. We made such arrangements f<H- the preservation of 
our lives as our miserable situation would admit of, every man was 
put on an allowance of provision and wat», and an equal pnqtor- 
tion of time alloted each to laboiu* at the oars and to bail the boat, 
each bemg e^er to claim his turn, as it was considered the only 
means to preserve our lives from the inclemency of the weather — 
but these precautionary means did not avail, for in nine days trma 
that of our leaving the biigi our number was reduced to eight, and 
four of tiiese so severely frostbitten as to be unable to stand w 
their feet. To add to our misfortune, our water froze to a solid 
cake of ice, which we were obliged to cut off in small pieces and dis- 
solve in our mouths. 

As we had more to fear from the intense cold than from the 
want of provision and water, our great object from the time of our 
leaving the brig, was to reach a warmer latitude, which <hi the 10th 
January we succeeded in doing, but, alas! there were but three <^ 
ufi now remaining to experience a change of air, so eagerty wished 
for by my poor unfortunate companions. We ccmtinued to steer 
ft South West course, but without the most distant prospect of dis- 
covering land, althou^ five weeks had now passed dnce we leH 
the brig. Of our provisions we bad eaten sparingly but we mi the 
20th consumed our last pound of pork! — death by starvation ap- 
peared now inevitable! — ^five days passed without being enabled to 
detain any thing to satisfy the cravings of nature — we cut enn our 
shoes in small pieces, which, after soaking in fresh water, we de- 
voured with the keenest appetite. 

We were now driven to the awful alternative of casting lots 
between us, to determine who should die for the sustesiance of the 
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r^nauung two. Famine frequently leads men to the commission 
o{ the most horriUe excesses — ^insensible, on such occasions, to the 
appeab of nature and reason, man assimies the character of a beast 
of prey; he is deaf to every representation, and coolly meditates 
the death of his fellow creatmv. Fate had decreed that I should 
now myself take an active part in one of those shocking instances. 
Having cut a small piece of my jacket into three small detached 
pieces, one of which was marked with a brown thread, they were 
dq>osited in a hat, from which each with a trembling hand drew a 
piece — ^the unfortunate man on whom the lot fell had acted as 
Surgeon on bou^l of the brig — he appeared perfectly resigned to 
his fate: "My friends," said he to us, "I am a native of Norfolk 
(Vii^finia) where I expect I have now a wife and three children liv- 
ing; the only favour that I have to request of you is, that should it 
please God to deliver either of you from your perilous situation, 
and should you be so fortunate as to reach once more your native 
country, that you would acquaint my unfortunate family with my 
wretched fate!" He now requested of us a few moments to pre- 
pare himself for death, to which we could only reply with tears in 
our eyes, and which he nnployed in fervent prayer for himself, his 
famify and for our speedy deUverance. Having now informed us 
that he was ready to die, by his direction an incision was made in 
a vein of his left arm, while he caught and drank the blood which 
streamed from the woimd! 

We soon had the satisfaction to see our unfortunate companion 
expire without a strug^e — ^the body we cut into small dUces and 
dried as well as we could in the sun — such alone was our food for 
twelve days! We must notwithstanding have perished ere this, 
had not the frequent rains supphed us with water, which we cau^t 
by wringing our clothes when thoroughly wet, into a bucket, 
with which we bailed our boat — with this short allowance, which 
was rather tantalizing than sustaining in our comfortless conditi<»i, 
I and my only surviving companion now began to grow so feeble 
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as to be unable to support oursdves long on our l^s, and our 
ctoatbes being continuity wet, our bodies were in many places 
chafed into sores. 

It was now nine weeks since the unfortunate night of our ship- 
wreck — loaths(nne as our only food was, we had partaken of tbe 
last of it, when on the morning of the fith March, we discovered 
breakers about two leagues ahead. We immediately shaped our 
course for them, and about noon discovered what we supposed to 
be land, which on our nearer approach proved to be a small island 
of about two miles in circumference, bordered with high craggy 
rocks, against which the sea broke with a tremendous roar. The 
next morning we approached the island as near as the surf would ad- 
mit of, and rowed quite around it without discovering any place 
where we could attempt a landing with any degree of safety. This 
circumstance was borne by us with much impatience, for we had 
flattered ourselves that we ^ould meet with fresh water at the first 
part of the land we might approach, and being thus disappointed, 
our hunger and thirst at length drove us to the extremity of even 
attempting a landing where there was indeed no small prospect of 
our being da^ed to pieces. Accordingly at half past four o'clock 
we steered the boat directly in for a point of rocks, but when within 
about an himdred yards of them, the surf upset our boat! At this 
critical juncture I was so fortunate as to seize an oar, with which I 
was enabled to buoy myself up until the swdl of the sea carried me 
within reach of a shelving rock, which I was so fortunate as to as- 
cend before the return 6f another sea. Exhausted nature almost pre- 
vented my ascending the high and craggy rocks which lined the 
sea-broken shores of the whole island — having at length reached 
the summit, I looked around for my unfortunate companion, but, 
alas, nothing was discemable but broken fragments of the boat, 
which had been dashed into an himdred pieces by the surf, and 
which were now floating upon the foaming waves in all directions. 
Thus did my dreary prospects become still more terrible when I 
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beheM the last of my unfortunate shipmates perish in our most 
arduous straggle to preserve our existence. 

As soon as I had recovered sufficient strength to walk, I pro- 
ceeded in seardt of something to appease my hunger and thirst and 
to take a more minute view of the island — but, alas! what was my 
surprize, when I discovered that the island was barren of every 
thing that could serve to gratify the cravings of exhausted nature — 
not a shrub or plant did it produce of any kind, nor was there any 
appearance of springs of fieah water. This island, which had no 
appearance of luiving ever before been viuted by any human crea- 
ture, was about half a mile in length and a quarter in breadth, and 
composed wholly of rocks piled one upon another in all positions, 
as if tumbled together by die billows. As the succeeding night ap- 
proached I sought a shelter beneath a lai^ shelving rock, where on 
a little rock weed that I had collected, I attempted to repose my 
wearied limbs. In the night there was a heavy shower of rain, 
some of which I attempted to catch by spreading my jacket on the 
rodcs, but in this I was disappointed, for it having been so frequent- 
ly soaked with sea-water, that it had become quite impr^nated 
with salt. Thus I had no other resource but to He with my mouth 
open and catch the drops of rain as they fell. As soon as the day 
began to dawn I renewed my search for water, and found some in the 
holes of the rocks, but it was brackish, and not fit to drink. These 
holes I cleared out in hopes that I might thereby be enabled to ob- 
tain some fresh water, in case of another shower, which I earnestly 
prayed for. I was this day so fortunate as to find a few small shell 
fish of the size of snails, which I chewed to moisten n^ mouth. As 
night approached I again sought my lodging place, where I laid 
myself down, but with Uttle expectation of ever again witnessing the 
rising sun. I had now been three days without food, and to add to 
my misery my legs b^an to swell, and my whole body became so 
bloated that notwithstanding the little flesh I had left, my fingers 
with the smallest pressure upon my skin, sunk to the depth of an 
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inch, and the imiwession remained for some moments aherwuds — 
my eyea felt as if buried in deep cavities. It was at this moment 
that the recollection of the peaceful home and the fond parents 
whom I had left at first uneasy on my accoimt, anxiously expecting 
to hear from me; afterwards overwhelmed with gri^ at seeing the 
time elapse without receiving any intelligence; and at last con- 
demned to bewail the loss of their son, during all the days of th^ 
old age. These serious reflections brou^t on such a fit of melan- 
choly that I lost all recollection for many hours. Toward morning 
I enjoyed for the first time upon the island an hour's sleep; per- 
spiration took place, and I awoke as from a dream, firee from de- 
lirium, but painfully alive to all the horrors that surroimded me. 

As soon as I felt myself a little revived by the cheering rays 
of the sun, I once more crawled abroad in search of something to 
appease hunger and thirst, nor were my researches this day so 
fruitless as those on the preceding one — about noon I was so fortu- 
nate as to discover in the cavity of a rock, a dead Seal, which al- 
though in quite a putrid state, proved a most seasonable rdiel-^ 
without this discovery I must inevitably have perished. 

Of my newly discovered food I had the precaution to eat spar- 
ingly, to avoid the dangerous consequences which might have re- 
sulted from my voracity in the debilitated state to which my stun' 
ach was reduced. Such parts of the carcase as remained I convey- 
ed to my lodging place, and preserved for a future meal. Hie sun 
had now disappeared, and I should have enjoyed a tolerable ni^t*8 
rest, had not my insupportable thirst prevented it — but fortunately 
for me, the night proved a rainy one, which, althou^ it was attmd- 
ed with heavy thunder and the sharpest lightning that I had ev^ 
before witnessed, yet as the rain fell in torrents it not only served 
to cool my parched tongue and hps, but enlivened n^ fondest hopes 
that the holes in the rocks, which I had cleared out for the purpose, 
would furnish me with a sufficient supply for present use. 
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Day light, which I awaited with great impatience, at length 
appeared. I hastened to the several places which I had prepared 
for the reception of water, and found thesn filled! "What a strange 
thing (as once said an object <A wretchedness) is that called hi^ipi- 
oessl" How shall I express my extreme joyt when after being for 
three days derived of a draught of sweet water, I was imexpectedly 
blessed with a sufficient quantity to last me, at least, teaa days — 
**the fond lover (indeed) never rushed more eagerly to the arms of 
his bride; the famished lyger more ravenoudy on his prey, than I 
to partake of the reviving draught; I drank, rested, surr^ed the 
precious liquid, drank again, and absolntdy shed tears of pleasure!" 
— and without once recollecting that I could not subsist on water 
alone, and that all the food that X had then the most distant pro»- 
pect ot ever obtaimng, was the remaining part of the putrefied car- 
case <^ the seal* which I had been so fortunate as to find the day 
IHeceding among the roc^. 

I carefully covered over my rocky osteins with fiat stones* to 
secure their precious contents from the salt water, which would not 
unfrequently break with such fury upon the rocks, as to daah com- 
plete^ over the high^t part of the island. Having done this, I 
again returned to the rock, which was the most comfortable shdtv 
I could find on the island — ^I had here ctdlected a ctmsidaable 
quantity ci rock-weed> whidi made me a tollable bed. After 
partaking of a few mouthfiib iA the seal (whidi was now neariy con- 
sumed) I stretched n^rself upon my bed and attempted to gain that 
r^KMe which nature required — but those who have not experienced 
the irresistable poww of sleep, after long watching and excessive 
fatigue, will scarcely believe that my repose was very short — this 
was nevertheless the case, my lodgings being of the most uncom- 
fortable kind. 

At day break I left my rocky cavern for the purpose of again 
searching among the rocks for something that might serve for food 
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— a dead carcase in the most putrefied state, would then have been 
conadered by me of inestimable value. But what was my sur- 
prize, what my joy, to discover the rocks bordering upon the sea, 
covered with seals, to the number as I judged of many thousands! 
— they appeared but little affrighted at my approach, but like a 
small fresh water turtle, cre^>ed moderately into the sea as I ad- 
vanced toward them. I ran directly for my oar, which had once 
been the means of preserving my life, and which was now to be 
used as a principal instrument by which my food was to be obtained 
— indeed there was not another stick of wood of the smallest size 
upon the island. As I could easily approach them within reach of 
the oar, they fell an ea^ prey; a light blow upon the head was suf- 
ficient to stun them, so that they were easily taken. For the 
space of an hour I had fine ^port, when they all (as if by a signal 
from their leader) instantly disappeared. With what a transport 
of pleasure did I now behold the rocks covered with their slain — 
judge reader if you can, what must have been the sensations of one 
near^ famished with hunger, who had for three days subsisted on 
the carcase of a seal in a state of putrefaction, on beholding so un- 
expectedly before him, and at his disposal, such an immensity of 
(what was then indeed to me) good and wholesome food! 

Fortimately for me, I had through my many hair breadth es- 
capes, preserved my knife, with which I proceeded to cut the throats 
of the seals that they might bleed — their blood I drank as it oozed 
from their wounds, and thought it most dehdousl — ^indeed I at 
this moment think that nothing could have been to me, in my then 
weak and emaciated state, more beneficial — nothing could have 
contributed more to my immediate reUef — had I instead of thus 
satisfying myself with the blood, partook as heartily of the flesh, 
the effects might have proved fatal to me. 

On mmibering the seals killed, I found them to ^oeed one 
hundred — a no inconaderable quantity d proviuon indeed for the 
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consumption of one man! — but so valuable did I esteem the ac- 
quisition, so sensible was I of the value of provision to me at this 
critical mom^it, that had the stay of the seals and my strength ad- 
mitted of it, it is probable that I should not have spared one of 
them — indeed I never made use of an eighth part of the number 
then destroyed. — ^Having skinned about a dozen of the largest of 
them I cut them in thin pieces and spread them upon the rocks to 
diy — as I was not blessed with the priviledge of fire (the island 
producing nothing that coiUd serve for fuel the heat of the sim» 
which at mid-day was very powerful, I found a tolerable substi- 
tute, by the means of which my food was so far cooked as to render 
it tolerable palatable — and to add to my good fortune* in many of 
the hollows of the rocks, which in tempestuous weather had been 
filled by the surf, I found small quantities of salt, made by the 
evaporation of salt water. 

Having been thus unexpectedly provided with provision and 
water (for which I did not forget to return thanks to that Being 
through whose mercy I had been so miraculously preserved) a 
more comfortable shelter next demanded my attention. As I de- 
spaired of ever meeting with an opportunity that wotdd enable me 
to quit this dreary island, I strove to reconcile myself to my situa- 
tion as well as I could, and to employ my thoughts upon things 
that might serve to contribute to my convenience and comfort — 
I accordingly now projected a scheme of forming for myself as tol- 
erable a dwelling as my situation, and the materials for building, 
would admit of. I fixed upon a convenient spot upon the highest 
part of the island^ being the only place inaccessible to the waves in 
tempestuous weather. As I had not yet fully recovered my 
strength, and as the building was to be constructed of such detach- 
ed parts of rocks as I could manage, and they to be r^noved by 
bodily strength, I made but slow progress — it was indeed four weeks 
before I got my house completed, and rendered water proof — it 
was sufficiently spacious, containing three apartments, one for the 
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d^KMit of provision, one to lodge in, and another an occastonal re- 
treat from foul weather or the heat of the sun by day — it was built 
in form ol a sugar loaf, the walls of which were three feet thick, 
the whole of which I covered with dry rock weed. 

Having thus completed n:^ hut, I saw the importance of keq>- 
ing some kind of reckoning of time, without which I was seaisible 
that I should soon lose all knowledge <A tlie day of the week, and 
not be enabled to distinguish one from another — but how was a 
reckoning to be kept, since I had neither pen, ink or paper? — as I 
recollected that I possessed nothing brou^t with me but my jade* 
knife and Oar, it occurred to my mind that witli the assistance d 
the former some kind of joiunal mi^t be kept upon the latter — 
for this purpose I scraped the broad end of the oar and prepared it 
for the reception of such notches and characters as formed a kind 
of callandN, by which I was enabled at all times to determine the 
day oi the wedc and month — although Z was thus doomed to spend 
my days in solitude, I nevw failed to pay due regard to the Sab- 
bath; and as the only mode of worship that I could adc^t, I carved 
a short hynm, appropriate to my 8ituati<»i, on the oar, which I 
never failed to chaunt on the Sabbath. 

The seals whose unexpected appearance had afforded me such 
seasonable relief, and in a great measure dissipated my fears of 
starvati(»i, I was happy to find were very frequently in the habit of 
visiting the island — not a week passed but I destroyed more or less 
of them. — As n^r doathing had become much tattered and torn, I 
made me a complete suit of their skins; but for the want di proper 
management they became so dry and hard that I could wear them 
only oeca^onally — as I lost my hat in my attempt to effect a land- 
ing, of a part of my flannel shirt I made me a convenient cap. 

The frequent rains continued to supply me with a sufficiency 
of water, which lodged in the holes of the roc^, of which there were 
mai^ — but as they were subject to be filled with salt water, when 
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there was a heavy sea, I found it necessary to prepare something 
for its reception in my hut — but how was a vessel to be formed, 
since I was in possession of no instrument by which one could be 
wrought? — As "Necessity is the mother of invention," I at length 
hit upon a plan of forming a hollow in as lai^ a stone as I could con- 
veniently convey to my house, by means of other stones! — this was 
indeed an arduous task, but as "a continual dropping will wear a 
stone" so by an incessant pounding and grinding with smalls 
stones, in less than five weeks I completely effected my object — I 
succeeded beyond my most sanguine expectations in forming a hol- 
low that would contain four gallons of water. This stone vessel, 
of infinitely more value to me than a more elegant piece of furniture 
was carefully deposited in an apartment of my humble dwelling — 
but a smaller vessel to convey the water from the rocks to my jar, 
was still wanting, which I supplied myself with in a manner as 
above, but with less labour. 

Thus I rendered my lone^ situation as comfortable as could 
be expected — ^I had compleated me a snug and secure shelter, and 
as to provision, I had always on hand a six months' supply, pre- 
served by salting and drying — ^for these things so essential to pre- 
serve life, and which one could rarely have expected to have ob- 
tained upon a barren island, I was sensible that I could not be too 
thankful. Although deprived of the priviledge of enjoying the 
society of even a single one of my fellow-creatures, and with very 
little pro^>ect of ever again seeing the face of any human creature, 
I was far more reconciled to my situation than thousands probably 
would have been — upon this desolate island, where fate had placed 
me, I conceived myself far more happy than many who, for ignom- 
inous crimes, were doomed to spin out their hves in solitary con- 
finement. However dreary my prospects, I was not without hope 
that Uiat Providence which had cast me upon these barren rocks, at 
the very moment when hunger threatened me with dissolution, would 
finally direct some one to my relief. If derived of the society of 
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my fellow creatures, and of the conveniences of life, I could not but 
reject that my forlorn situation was yet attended with some ad- 
vantages. Of the whole island, tho small, I had a peaceable pos- 
session, and no one it was probable would ever appear to dispute 
my claim, unless it was the amphibious animals of the ocean! — as 
the island was almost inaccessible, at ni^t my repose was not dis- 
turbed by continual apprehensions of the approach of cannibals, 
or beasts of prey! 

After the first year I became still more reconciled to my 
wretched situation — ^I continued to make such improvements in 
and about my dwelling as my helpless situation would admit of — 
the second year I barricadoed my hut with a wall twenty feet 
square, and ten feet in height — ^I was nearly two months in per- 
forming this work, and as it completely defended my dwelling from 
the high winds and the spray of the sea, I did not conceive my time 
mis-spent. — ^I erected likewise near my house a pillar of rocks and 
stones, of about thirty feet in height — the foundation was formed 
c^ as large rocks as I could conveniently work in, and upon these 
less ones were laid, from which I made use of still smaller ones until 
I approached the top. The object of its erection was to enable me 
to discover from its peak any vessel that might perchance pass the 
idand — and that th^ might discover me, I made a flag of my baize 
waistcoat, which affixed to an end of the oar, I occasionally erected 
from the summit of this roc^ mass. 

In the month of June, of the third year of my solitary confine- 
ment to the island, I descryed a sail passing to the leeward, but at 
too great a distance to discover me — ^the very appearance of this 
sail afforded me the greatest satisfaction — it convinced me of a 
fact that I had before in a degree doubted (to wit) that these seas 
were sometimes visited by navigators, and that I might sometime 
or other be so fortunate as to be discovered by them. 
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In the month of March, of the fourth year of my confinement, 
I experienced one of the most tremendous storms that perhaps was 
ever before witnessed by man. It commenced at about nine in the 
evening, with the approach of black clouds and a high wind from 
the south-west, which at ten increased to a hurricane, attended with 
incessant peals of thimder and flashes of the sharpest lightning that 
I had ever before witnessed — the sea, agitated by the wind, dashed 
with such force against the island, that I was not without my ap- 
prehensions for its safety — over every part, ^c^t the Uttle emi- 
nence on which my habitation was erected, it made a fair breach. 
It was now I saw the importance of the buildiag which enclosed my 
lonely hut, without which, I am confident the latter could never 
have withstood the force of the wind, and I probably should have 
been crushed beneath its ruins, for had I attempted to have 
sought shelter elsewhere, I should have been swept into the sea. 

It is frequently remarked, that the wind that blows no one any 
good, is indeed an evil one — ^but in the present instance I was happy 
to find that this was not the case — as in the morning, the storm 
having subsided, I was not a little agreeably surprized to find the 
rocks covered with flying flsh, among which there were many of the 
largest size! This was indeed a treat to one who had been nearly 
foiir years confined to one particular kind of food — ^I picked six 
hundred of them up in less than half an hour which I split and cured 
in the sun after the manner of cod. In visiting the south-west part 
of the island a few hours after, my siu^jrize was again excited by 
the appearance of an enormous dead whale, which the sea had 
thrown high and dry upon the rocks — and what added to my aston- 
ishment, I discovered a harpoon (of the common form) buried in its 
bowels, with a few fathoms of new line attached thereto! Thus 
was my hopes again revived that I should finally meet with an op- 
portunity to quit the desolate island — ^the situation of the whale 
rendered it probable that these seas were frequented by whale- 
men, although this whale might have been struck many hundsed 
leagues to windward. 
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As I had now made sure of at least a year's provision, I em- 
ployed my time in sketching upon my oar minutes of the moat re- 
markable incidents that had attended me since I quit the peaceful 
shores of America — ^this I rendered as intelligible as possible, the 
letters being of the smallest kind, a dozen letters were a day's work 
for me. And lest it should be my hard fortune never to meet with 
the long wished for opportunity, to return to my friends, the last 
year of my residence upon the island, I engraved or notched upon 
the broad end of the oar, an account of my ill fate, &c. thinking 
that it might in some future day fall into the hands of some one 
who might possibly visit the island, and who would give the infor- 
mation requested. — The following is a copy of the engraving. — 

"This U to kcqnmint tke peraon into what hkoda UiU Oar 111K7 f^ that DANIEL P06S, 
ft twtJTe of Elkton, in Ukryland, one of the United Statea ct Ameiica, and who wiled tram 
the port of FliilAdelphik, in 1800, on board the brig Negociator, bound to the Friendly 1-1 -—^t. 
«4a c^tt upon thit de«olat« island the February foUowiDg, where he erected a hut, and lived 
n number of Temn. tubnating on ie«It— 'he t»eiDg the last who (urvived of the crew of aaid brig, 
wttich ran foul of an ialaod of ice, and foundered on the C6th Not- I80S. 

Said FoM enntevtly rcqueata that information of hi* fate and that of tu* •hipmatei ma; be 
made knokn to their frienda in America." 

TTie Oar which had proved so serviceable to me in my destitute 
situation, and which now contained a record of my own fate and 
that of my shipmates, I spared no pains to preserve — as it was the 
only substitute for a flagstaff that I could procure, to secure it 
from the weather, I made a covering of seal skins for it. When it 
could be spared, I never failed to ke^ it erected upon the summit 
of my rocky observatory, with the baize flag attached to it, that 
notice mi^t be given to any vessel that might pass within view of 
the island, of its being inhabited — nor was this wise plan finally 
without its desired effect. 

Having been considerably indiposed for two or three days pre- 
vious to that of my happy deliverance, I did not arise until late in 
the morning, when ascending my observatory, as I was accustomed 
to do, it is imposdble for me to describe my feelings on discovering 
a ship with topsails aback, nearly within hail of the island! — That 
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I might be discovered, I swung my cap in the air, and jumped from 
rock to rock, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing them looking 
at me with their spy-glasses — ^I now made every motion I possibly 
could indicative of my distressed situation — which they answered 
by pointing to an extreme point of the island — ^thither I hastened 
and discovered their boat (which I had not before noticed) with 
three men attempting a landing, but were prevented by the surf — 
After making several unsuccessful attempts, by their motions they 
signified to me that they must return to the ship without being 
enabled to effect their object! But at the greatest risk of my life, 
I was determined not to let this opportimity to quit the desolate 
island, pass unimproved. I seized my oar, and with it plunged 
headlong through the foaming surf, and was unaccountably suc- 
cessful in reaching the boat, which conveyed me immediately on 
board the ship! 

The ship proved to be the Neptune^ Capt. Call, of New 
York, to which port she was bound from Batavia. The captain de- 
clared that he should have passed the island unnoticed, had he not 
observed my fl^, which he conceived erected as a signal of dis- 
tress. By contrary winds the Neptune had been driven far out of 
her course, otherwise she would not have fell in with the island, 
which Capt. C. could not find laid down in any map or chart what- 
ever. My being finally reUeved by a vessel bound to my own 
country was indeed a fortunate circimistance — but from my very 
odd appearance, the captain and crew at first could hardly credit 
my being one of their coimtrymen — ^my cloathing was in a veiy tat- 
tered condition, and my beard more than a foot in length. My 
much regarded Oar, on which I had wrought so much, was viewed 
by all on board as a very great curiosity, which I have since my re- 
turn presented to the keeper of the Philadelphia Musetmi, where it 
is lodged for the inspection of the curious. We had a quick and 
pleasant passage to New York, from whence I returned to my 
friends in Maryland, from whom I had been more than six years 
absent. 

901 
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